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EAR  little  flag  in  the  window  there, 
Hung  with  a  tear  and  a  woman's  prayer; 
Child  of  Old  Glory,  born  with  a  star — 


Oh,  what  a  wonderful  flag  you  are. 

Blue  is  your  star  in  its  field  of  white, 
Dipped  in  the  red  that,  was  born  of  fight; 
Born  of  the  blood  that  our  forbears  shed 
To  raise  your  mother,  The  Flag,  o'erhead. 

And  now  you've  come,  in  this  frenzied  day, 
To  speak  from  a  window — to  speak  and  say: 
"I  am  the  voice  of  a  soldier  son 
Gone  to  be  gone  till  the  victory's  won. 

"I  am  the  flag  of  The  Service,  Sir; 
The  flag  of  his  mother — I  speak  for  her 
Who  stands  by  my  window  and  waits  and  fears 
But  hides  from  the  others  her  unwept  tears. 

"I  am  the  flag  of  the  wives  who  wait 

For  the  safe  return  of  a  martial  mate. 

A  mate  gone  forth  where  the  war  god  thrives 

To  save  from  sacrifice  other  men's  wives. 


'"I  am  the  flag  of  the  sweethearts  true; 
The  often  unthought  of — the  sisters,  too. 
I  am  the  flag  of  a  mother's  son 
And  I  won't  come  down  till  the  victory's  won." 

— Selected. 
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President  Wilson's  Telegram  to  Samuel  Gompers,  Presi- 
dent American   Federation  of  Labor,   and  Robert 
Maisel,  of  the  American  Alliance  for  Labor  and 
Democracy,  While  in  Convention  Assembled 
at  St.  Paul  on  June  11th,  1918. 


To  Mr.   Gompers  the  President  telegraphed: 

"Please  convey  to  the  38th  annual  convention  of  the  American 
Federation  of  Labor  my  congratulations  upon  the  patriotic  support 
which  the  members  of  your  organization  have  given  to  the  progress 
of  the  nation  in  the  past  year,  not  only  in  the  trenches  and  on 
the  battlefield,  where  so  many  of  our  younger  men  are  now  in  uni- 
form, but  equally  in  the  factories  and  the  shipyard  and  workshops 
of  the  country,  where  the  army  is  supported  and  supplied  by  the 
loyal    industry    of   your   skilled    craftsmen. 

"We  are  facing  the  hardships  of  the  crucial  months  of  the 
struggle.  The  nation  can  face  them  confidently,  assured  now  that 
the  intrigues  of  the  enemy  can  never  divide  our  unity  by  means  of 
those  industrial  quarrels  and  class  dissensions  which  he  has  tried 
so  diligently  to  foment.  In  these  days  of  trial,  of  self  sacrifice, 
the  American  workingman  is  bearing  his  share  of  the  national  bur- 
den nobly.  In  the  new  world  of  peace  and  freedom  which  America 
is  fighting  to  establish,  his  place  will  be  as  honored  and  his  service 
as  gratefully  esteemed." 


To   Mr.   Maisel   the   President   telegraphed: 

"The  American  Alliance  for  Labor  and  Democracy  has  my  earn- 
est hope  for  a  successful  convention  that  will  give  added  strength 
to  future  activities.  Called  into  being  to  combat  ignorance  and  mis- 
understanding, skillfully  played  upon  by  disloyal  influences,  your 
organization  has  done  a  great  and  necessary  work.  It  has  aided 
materially  in  promoting  the  unity  that  proceeds  from  exact  under- 
standing and  is  today  a  valid  and  important  part  of  the  great 
machinery  that  co-ordinates  the  energies  of  America  in  the  prosecu- 
tion of  a  just  and  righteous  war. 

"The  war  can  be  lost  in  America  as  well  as  on  the  fields  of 
France,  and  ill-considered  or  unjustified  interruptions  of  the  essen- 
tial labor  of  the  country  may  make  it  impossible  to  win  it.  No 
controversy  between  labor  and  capital  should  be  suffered  to  Interrupt 
it  until  every  instrumentality  set  up  by  the  government  for  its 
amicable  settlement  has  been  employed  and  its  intermediation  heeded 
to  the  utmost;  and  the  government  has  set  up  instrumentalities 
wholly  fair  and  adequate.  And  this  duty  to  avoid  such  interrup- 
tions of  Industry  wherever  they  can  be  avoided  without  the  actua» 
sacrifice  of  essential  rights  rests  upon  the  employer  as  imperatively 
as  upon  the  workmen.  No  one  can  afford  to  do  injustice  at  any 
time,  but  at  this  time  justice  is  of  the  essence  of  the  national  de- 
fense and  contests  for  any  sort  of  advantage  that  at  other  times 
would  be  justified  may  now  jeopardize  the  very  life  of  the  nation." 
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OFFICE    MONTANA    INDUSTRIAL    ACCIDENT    BOARD. 


Helena,  Montana,  July,  1918. 

To  His  Excellency,  Samuel  V.  Stewart, 

Governor  of  the  State  of  Montana. 
Sir: 

Pursuant  to  Section  25  (a)  of  Chapter  96,  Session  Laws 
of  1915,  we  have  the  honor  to  herewith  submit  our  Third 
Annual  Report,  covering  the  administration  of  the  Workmen's 
Compensation  Act  by  the  Industrial  Accident  Board  for  the 
twelve  months  ending  June  30th,  1918,  with  a  brief  review 
of  the  operations  of  the  Department  since  the  compensation 
feature  of  the  Law  became  effective  on  July  1st,  1915. 

In  connection  with  the  submission  of  this  Report,  the 
Board  has,  in  conformity  with  the  generally  accepted  practice, 
kept  in  mind  the  fact  that  it  should  be  such  as  to  furnish 
information  to  the  people  of  the  State,  as  directed  by  the 
Act,  and  has,  therefore,  included  much  statistical  material 
as  well  as  data  concerning  the  principle  of  compensation, 
which  it  is  hoped  will  prove  of  general  interest. 

In  the  matter  of  recommendations  as  to  changes  or 
amendments  to  the  Law,  the  Board  has  deemed  it  best,  with 
your  Excellency's  permission,  to  postpone  the  submission  of 
such  recommendations  until  near  the  end  of  the  calendar 
year,  or  preceding  the  Session  of  the  Legislature,  January 
next,  thus  securing  the  benefit  of  six  months'  additional  ex- 
perience under  the  Act  from  which  to  determine  the  wisdom 
and  necessity  of  asking  for  changes  in  the  Law. 

Very  respectfully, 
INDUSTRIAL  ACCIDENT  BOARD. 
(Signed) 
A.  E.  SPRIGGS,  Chairman. 
R.  G.  POLAND. 
W.  J.  SWINDLEHURST. 


Playing  It  Safe 


By  WILL  AIKEN 


I've  been  chasin'  this  here  copper  through  the  bowels  of  the  earth 
Till  I've  busted  down,  I  reckon,  sev'ral  million  dollars'  worth; 
So  I  know  this  game  of  minin',  from  shaft  collar  down  to  sump. 
And  I'm  goin'  on  a-minin'  till  they  pack  me  to  the  dump. 

Folks  will  talk  about  the  hazards  of  the  game  I  know  so  well, 
And  I'm  frank  to  say  there's  danger,  and  you  can't  most  always  lell. 
But  there  ain't  so  much  to  threaten  if  you're  wise  in  keepin'  hep, 
And  you  needn't  worry  constant  if  you  only  watch  your  step. 

I  remember  of  a  fellow  by  the  name  of  Johnny  Bly. 
He's  a  regular  rip-snorter,  sort  of  expert  minin'  guy; 
But  he  got  so  doggone  expert  that  you'd  only  need  a  glance 
For  to  show  you  he  was  willin'  any  time  to  take  a  chance. 

Well,  he  took  it — poor  old  Johnny! — on  his  one  unlucky  day; 
Minin'  claimed  another  victim,  as  the  paper  headlines  say. 
But  he'd  just  as  well  be  livin'  and  be  makin'  every  trip 
If  he  hadn't  felt  so  certain  when  he  made  the  fatal  slip. 

Johnny  left  a  wife  and  kiddies,  and  he  hadn't  saved  a  stake, 
But  the  Compensation  measure  had  a  splendid  part  to  take; 
Couldn't  give  her  back  her  pardner,  but  it  did  the  next  best  thing 
When  it  saved  them  from  the  almshouse — took  from  Poverty  its  sting. 

I  don't  want  no  compensation — what  I  want  is  legs  and  arms — 
Though  against  Old  Man  Misfortune,  I  confess,  it  has  its  charms; 
I'll  just  keep  on  bein'  careful — takin'  water  when  I  thirst 
And  a-preachin'  that  old   gospel   which  they're   callin'  "Safety  First." 

Helena,  Montana, 
July  1,  1918. 
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Pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  Chapter  96  of  the  Session 
Laws  of  1915,  the  Montana  Industrial  Accident  Board  here- 
with submits  its  Third  Annual  Report,  covering  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  Montana  Workmen's  Compensation  Act  for 
the  twelve  months  ending  June  30th,  1918,  with  a  brief 
review  or  summary  of  the  operations  of  the  Department  since 
the  law  became  effective,  March  8th,  1915. 

One  year  ago,  or  July  1st,  1917,  the  Board  published 
a  344  page  Report,  containing  a  brief  review  of  the  first 
year's  work  and  giving  in  detail  the  experience  of  the  second 
year's  operation  of  the  Law.  A  copy  of  this  report  was  sent 
to  each  employer  under  the  Act  and  it  was  given  general 
circulation  through  the  distribution  of  five  thousand  copies, 
and  elicited  much  favorable  comment.  Consequently,  the 
Style  and  form  used  in  that  report,  which  met  with  such 
favor  by  the  people  of  the  State,  has  been  followed  to  quite 
an  extent  in  compiling  this  one.  Some  of  the  data  used  in 
it  has  been  amplified  and  brought  up  to  date  for  this  one. 
All  descriptive  matter,  covering  the  organization  period  of 
the  Board's  existence,  as  well  as  all  other  material  that  ap- 
parently served  its  purpose,  including  many  tables  and  item- 
ized statements,  covering  separate  items  of  expenditure,  have 
been  discarded  in  preparing  this  report. 

This  report  will  endeavor  to  take  up  the  work  where  the 
second  report  ended,  and  record  the  continued  efforts  of  the 
Board  and  the  results  of  its  labors.  It  submits  in  detail  the 
financial  condition  of  the  Department,  showing  how,  why, 
when  and  where  every  dollar  has  been  paid,  not  only  in  the 
expenditures  relating  to  the  administration  of  the  Act,  but 
in  the  payment  of  compensation  claims  as  well.  It  also 
shows,  in  abridged  form,  a  small  portion  of  the  interesting 
statistical  facts  and  figures  covered  by  the  records  of  the 
compensation  branch  of  the  State  Government. 
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The  tables  submitted,  covering  accidents,  are  classified 
according  to  industry,  compensation  Plan  operated  under, 
and  extent  and  nature  of  injuries  suffered  by  the  workman. 
The  various  tables  selected  will  be  found  to  cover  every  angle 
of  the  Law's  operation  from  the  view-point  of  the  employe 
as  well  as  of  the  employer. 

In  addition  to  the  tables,  and  supplemental  thereto,  will 
be  found  much  general  data,  which  the  members  of  the  Board 
hope  will  prove  of  value  and  interest  to  the  people  of  the 
State,  who  are  concerned  in  Workmen's  Compensation. 


Hydro-Electric  Power  Plant  owned  and  operated  by  the  Missoula  Light  & 
Water  Co.  located  on  the  Missoula  River  near  Milltown,  7  miles  east  of 
the  city   of  Missoula.      The   plant   has   a   capacity   of   3,000   H.P. 


INDUSTRIAL    ACCIDENT    BOARD 


It 


MONTANA'S  LAW. 

Montana's  Compensation  Law  was  created  by  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Fourteenth  Legislative  Assembly  in  the  closing 
days  of  the  Session,  and  received  executive  approval  on 
March  8th,  1915.  By  its  provisions,  its  compensation  features 
become  effective  on  the  first  of  the  following  July. 

Two  years  later,  the  members  of  the  Fifteenth  Legisla- 
tive Assembly,  after  careful  consideration,  declined  to  amend 
or  change  the  Act,  in  any  particular  except  to  add  to  the 
duties  and  scope  of  the  administrative  Board  by  placing  un- 
der its  jurisdiction  and  direction,  the  Departments  of  Boiler 
Inspection  and  Quartz  and  Coal  Mine  Inspection. 


Surface  Plant  Elm  Orlu  Mining  Co.,  Butte.  This  property  is  owned  and 
operated  by  Ex- Senator  W.  A.  Clark  and  W.  A.  Clark,  Jr.  It  is  a  heavy 
producer  of  zinc-bearing  ore,  which  is  treated  at  the  Timber  Butte  Milling 
Plant  some  three  miles  distant  from  the  mine.  The  main  shaft  of  mine 
is  2,200  feet  and  the  property  has  a  daily  production  of  750  tons  of  ore 
and   employes   about   500   men. 


The  extraordinary  session  of  the  State  Legislature,  held 
during  the  month  of  February  last  past,  likewise  decided  not 
to  amend  the  Act.  Consequently,  the  Law  in  its  original  form 
has  now  been  in  operation  three  years.  Possibly  a  few  con- 
flicting features  have  been  detected  and  brought  to  light, 
through  the  friction  of  constant  application.  However,  it 
is  a  remarkable  fact,  worthy  of  comment,  that  there  exists 
only  two  other  cases  where  a  Compensation  Law,  as  origin- 
ally enacted,  has  run  the  gauntlet  of  two  subsequent  legisla- 
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tive  sessions  without  amendment.  The  natural  inference  is 
that  Montana  is  fortunate  in  having  an  exceptionally  good 
law. 

It  is  the  record  of  this  law's  operation  for  the  three 
years  referred  to,  with  special  reference  to  the  past  twelve 
months,  that  the  Board  has  endeavored  to  furnish  in  this 
report  in  plain  ordinary  language,  illustrated  by  statistical 
tables  and  interspersed  throughout  with  cuts  of  some  of  the 
industrial  operating  plants  of  the  State,  which  have  been 
kindly  and  generously  furnished  by  the  employers. 

The  members  of  the  Board  hope  that  you  will  scan  at 
least  a  hundred  pages  before  passing  judgment  on  the  re- 
port as  a  whole. 


Comet  Concentrator  located  near  Comet  Mine  at  Comet,  Jefferson  County. 
This  mill  has  a  daily  capacity  of  200  tons  per  day  and  the  concentrates 
are  shipped  to  different  smelting  plants.  The  mine  and  mill  employs 
about  200  men. 


WHAT  PROMPTED  THE  LAW. 

Events  leading  up  to  the  enactment  of  the  Montana  Law 
by  the  members  of  the  Fourteenth  State  Legislature  clearly 
indicate  that  the  final  impetus  to  the  movement  was  given 
by  Governor  Stewart,  who  clearly  set  forth  to  the  members, 
on  January  5th,  1915,  the  necessity  for  such  legislation  when 
he  said: 

"The  subject  of  Workmen's  Compensation  has 
been  before  the  people  of  Montana  in  various  forms 
for  some   years.     Two   years   ago   the   Legislature 
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wrestled  with  it  throughout  the  session.  Thereafter 
a  bill  was  initiated  and  presented  to  the  people  at 
the  recent  election.  The  proposed  measure  was  de- 
feated. It  is  evident,  however,  that  the  principle  of 
compensation  was  not  defeated,  and  that  the  defeat 
went  merely  to  the  provisions  of  that  particular  pro- 
position. 

"The  theory  of  compensation  has  been  put  into 
operation  successfully  in  different  states  in  the 
Union,  and  whereas,  two  years  ago  it  was  more  or 
less  of  an  experiment,  today  I  think  it  may  be 
considered  as  a  demonstrated  success  wherever  it 
has  been  rationally  employed.  The  opponents  of  the., 
recently  initiated  measure  did  not  assume  an  attitude- 
of  antagonism  to  all  forms  of  Workmen's  Compensa- 
tion, but  openly  stated  they  favored  a  reasonable  and 
just  compensation  law. 

"That  being  the  case,  it  would  seem  to  me  that 
it  is  incumbent  upon  this  Legislature  to  enact  a 
reasonable,  fair  and  proper  compensation  act.    -It' 
should  not  be  radical,  because  the  people  have  de-^ 
clared  they  do  not  desire  a  radical  law.    On  the  other 
hand,  a  weak  and  inefficient  law  would  be  just,  as 
unpopular.    The  Legislature  should  take  the  matter 
in  hand  and  enact  a  law  that  will  be  fair  to  employe 
and  employer  and  to  the  public  in  general." 
That  the  Legislative  body  accepted  the  Governor's  re- 
commendation in  a  proper  spirit  and  enacted  a  Law  that  met 
with  His  Excellency's  approval,  not  only  at  that  time  but 
for  the  subsequent  continuing  period  of  two  years,  is  clearly 
indicated  by  his  reference  to  the  Compensation  Department, 
twenty-four  months  later,  on  January  3rd,  1917,  when,  ad- 
dressing the  Fifteenth  State  Legislature,  he  said: 

"The  Compensation  or  Industrial  Accident  De- 
partment has  fully  justified  its  creation.  It  has 
performed  a  most  important  service  for  the  people 
of  Montana  in  an  efficient  and  economical  manner. 
The  first  aim  of  this  Department  embodies  the  idea 
of  safety.  That  being  the  case,  I  respectfully  sug- 
gest that  all  Departments,  having  to  do  with  safety 
inspection,  should  be  merged  into  the  Compensation 
Department.     This    should   include   the   Boiler    In- 
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specter's  Department,  the  Quartz  Mine  Inspector's 
Department,  and  the  Coal  Mine  Inspector's  Depart- 
ment. Your  attention  is  respectfully  directed  to 
this  matter." 

For  a  second  time,  in  matters  of  compensation,  the 
Governor's  recommendations  were  observed  in  every  parti- 
cular, and  all  the  Inspection  Departments  named  by  him, 
were  placed  under  the  direction  of  the  Industrial  Accident 
Board. 

As  to  the  wisdom  of  this  action,  the  Board  respectfully 
directs  attention  to  the  article  on  the  organization  of  the 
Safety  Inspection  Bureau,  found  elsewhere  in  this  report, 
and  also  to  the  individual  reports  of  the  Boiler  Inspectors 


Portion  of  surface  plant  of  the  Angelica  Mining  Co.,  located  near  Wickes  in 
Jefferson  County.  This  property  has  been  a  steady  producer  for  several 
years  and  promises  to  add  materially  to  the  mineral  production  of  the 
state.  At  present  the  product  is  shipped  direct  to  the  smelter  and  ag- 
gregates about  75  tons  per  day.  There  are  about  40  men  employed  above 
and   below  ground. 


and  Quartz  Mine  Inspectors  and  Coal  Mine  Inspector,  as  well 
as  to  the  financial  report  of  the  clerk  of  the  Bureau  of 
Safety  Inspection,  which  appears  under  the  head  or  subdivi- 
sion entitled  "Bureau  Safety  Inspection",  following  the  sec- 
tion devoted  to  statistical  tables. 

While,  possibly,  the  experience  of  the  fifteen  months  that 
have  elapsed  since  these  Departments  were  merged  into  the 
Compensation  Department,  is  not  sufficient  to   serve  as  a 
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basis  upon  which  to  make  a  prediction,  yet  the  record 
clearly  shows  that  three  boiler  inspectors  have  inspected 
more  boilers  than  were  formerly  inspected  by  four  men  and 
at  a  greatly  reduced  expense.  The  Quartz  Mine  Inspectors 
and  also  the  Coal  Mine  Inspector  have  made  more  inspections 
than  formerly,  and  in  addition  to  mine  inspectionrj,  they  have 
covered  the  Safety  Inspection  of  many  of  the  industrial  plants 
of  the  State  at  no  additional  expense,  thus  earning  an  in- 
come for  the  State  in  addition  to  their  regular  inspection 
work. 


Santiago  shaft  of  the  North  Moccasin  Mine,  owned  and  operated  by  the 
Barnes-King  Development  Co.  at  Kendall  in  Fergus  County.  This  pro- 
perty has   been   an   active   gold   producer  for   many   years. 


THE  OBJECT  OF  THE  LAW. 

The  enactment  of  the  Montana  Workmen's  Compensa- 
tion Law  caused  the  introduction  into  the  Governmental  af- 
fairs of  the  State  of  an  economic  principle  that  was  un- 
questionably the  outgrowth  of  modern  social  conditions, 
representing  as  it  did  a  new  and  radical  departure  from 
previous  existing  business  methods.     The  adoption  of  this 
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new  and  almost  untried  Legislative  experiment,  which  car- 
ried with  it  the  'tang'  of  socialism,  clearly  evidenced  the 
changed  condition  of  public  opinion  governing  the  relation 
formerly  existing  between  employer  and  employe  in  this 
state. 

It  was  a  pronounced  forward  stride  when  the  Legisla- 
tive Representatives  of  Montana's  people,  by  practically  a 
unanimous  vote,  passed  a  measure  providing  for  the  com- 
pensation of  the  unfortunate  victims  of  industrial  accidents, 
regardless  of  where  the  fault  might  lie. 


Flour  Mill  plant  of  the  Montana  Flour  Mills  Co.,  located  at  Harlowton  in 
Wheatland  Countv.  This  mill  has  a  daily  capacity  of  l.Oon  bbls.  of  flour 
and   a   storage   of   3000   bu.    of   wheat.      S-'j   men    are   employed. 

The  wisdom,  justice  and  economy  of  such  legislation 
were  not  then  so  pronouncedly  apparent  as  now,  and  its 
sponsors  are  entitled  to  great  credit  for  injecting  into  the 
jurisprudence  of  the  state  such  a  revolutionary  and  far- 
reaching  principle,  as  that  the  cost  of  an  accident  should 
be  charged  to  the  industry  causing  it. 

In  the  light  shed  by  the  experience  of  subsequent  years, 
it  is  now  easy  to  reasonably  conclude  that  accidents  are 
incidental  to  industrial  enterprise,  and  therefore  that  the 
industry  should  be  responsible  to  the  injured  workman  and 
bear  the  cost  of  the  accidental  injury.     In  fact  the  logic  of 
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this  premise  is  now  so  universally  recognized  as  to  be  almost 
a  self  evident  truth  and  argument  in  its  favor  is  useless. 
However,  three  years  ago  it  was  a  different  proposition  and 
Governor  Stewart  is  entitled  to  much  credit  as  well  as  the 
grateful  thanks  of  the  people  for  having  urged,  with  all  his 
power  and  influence,  the  enactment  of  a  law  predicated  upon 
the  indisputable  truth  that  industrial  accidents  are  as  legiti- 
mate a  part  of  the  cost  of  a  product  as  is  that  of  the  raw 
material,  which  goes  into  it.  The  cost  of  an  accident  is 
but  an  added  liability,  a  necessary  part  of  the  expense  of  the 
operation,  and  divorced  from  any  consideration  whatever  of 
humane  sentiment,  the  lost  time  of  an  injured  employe  is 
entitled  to  the  same  financial  consideration  as  the  broken 
gear,  or  the  car  of  fuel,  or  the  premium  paid  for  fire  insur- 
ance. Shortened  lives  and  maimed  limbs,  due  to  industrial 
injuries,  are  just  as  much  a  part  of  the  expense  of  produc- 
tion, which  should  be  charged  against  the  industry,  as  are 
used-up  raw  material  or  worn-out  tools  and  machinery. 

The  Montana  Law  has  proved,  during  the  past  three 
years,  to  be  a  haven  of  refuge  for  the  accidentally  injured 
in  all  lines  of  industrial  endeavor  and  that  without  contribut- 
ing any  hardship  or  laying  any  unjust  burden  upon  the  em- 
ployer. His  benefits  have  been  almost  equal  to  those  en- 
joyed by  the  employee. 


Portion  surface  plant  Helena  Mine  located  in  Grass  Velley  district  near 
Fort  Harrison,  four  and  one-half  miles  west  of  Helena,  operated  by  the 
Helena  Mining  Bureau.  The  shaft  of  this  property  is  300  feet  deep  and 
16  men  are  employed.  The  product  is  gold,  silver  and  lead,  averaging 
about    $20.00   to   the   ton.      Ores   shipped   direct    to   Bast   Helena    Smelter. 
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UNIVERSAL   COMPENSATION. 

Gradually,  surely,  though  slowly,  what  might  be  termed 
a  sentimental  wave,  embodying  the  theory  and  principle  of 
compensation,  has  passed  over  the  country,  convincing  the 
people  of  the  wisdom  and  justice  of  the  application  of  the 
Law  of  Compensation  to  all  industrial  work. 

Less  than  a  decade  ago,  a  Law,  holding  tne  employer 
liable  for  an  injury  to  an  employe,  for  which  he  was  not  re- 
sponsible, through  negligence,  would  have  been  regarded  as 
a  Utopian  dream  by  the  practical,  and  equally  impossible  by 
the  bar  and  judiciary  of  the  State. 

Compensation  lav/s  are  playing  an  importanr  part  in 
pointing  the  way  to  "community  interest",  as  a  substitute 
for  the  old  diversity  of  interest  of  Capital  and  Labor.  The 
gate  of  workman's  salvation  was  swung  open  with  the  enact- 
ment of  Compensation  Laws,  but  it  requires  the  tried  and 
varied  experience  of  thousands  of  concrete  situations  to  im- 
prove, fulfil,  and  wisely  and  justly  apply  a  law  that  protects 
the  employe  while  also  serving,  fairly  and  economically,  the 
best  interests  of  the  employer. 

As  a  community  and  as  individuals,  we  have  come  to 
the  realization  that  accidents  must  be  recognized  as  a  part 
of  industrial  endeavor  and  that  the  industry  must  bear  the 
burden  of  the  responsibility  to  the  injured  workman,  that 
the  cost  of  the  accident  must  be  added  to  the  expense  of  the 
industry's  operation,  and  that  the  technicality  of  who  is  to 
blame  for  the  accident  is  really  immaterial.  When  a  work- 
man has  suffered  accidental  injury,  arising  out  of  and  in  the 
course  of  his  employment,  he  has  a  right  to  compensation, 
regardless  of  how  the  accident  may  have  happened. 

Up  to  a  few  years  ago  compensation  laws  in  this  country 
were  nothing  but  doubtful  theories  and  hopeless  experiments. 
Today  as  State  and  Nation,  we  have  the  foundation  laid  for 
untold  beneficent  possibilities  within  the  scope  of  the  Com- 
pensation Law. 

The  first  practical  attempts  at  Compensation  Laws  in 
this  country  were  those  adopted  by  the  states  of  New  York 
and  Washington,  eight  years  ago,  thus  bridging  from  the 
Atlantic  to  the  Pacific.  A  year  later  elective  or  optional 
laws  were  passed  in  ten  states.  Since  that  time  thirty-eight 
states  and  three  territories  have  followed  suit  and  are  now 
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operating  under  Compensation  Laws  with  unquestioned  suc- 
cess, 

Montana  was  the  twenty-seventh  state  to  adopt  a 
pi'actical  and  efficiently  operating  Compensation  Law,  since 
which  time  eleven  states  have  enacted  similar  laws,  making 
a  total  of  thirty-eight  states,  leaving  only  ten  without  a 
law,  of  which  four  appointed  committees  last  January  to 
draft  and  prepare  Compensation  Acts  for  submission  to  the 
next  session  of  their  respective  State  Legislatures.  There- 
fore, it  is  safe  to  predict  that  the  old  common-law  system 
governing  employers'  liabilities  will  be  soon  obsolete  in  all 
of  the  states  of  the  union  and  the  principle  of  Workmen's 
Compensation  universally  substituted  therefor. 
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Shannon  Mine  owned  and  operated  by  the  Barnes-King  Development  Co.  in 
the  Marysville  mining  district.  I^ewis  &  Clark  County.  This  property  is 
one  of  the  recently  developed  mines  of  the  state  and  is  proving  to  be  a 
good   producer. 

PRINCIPLE  AND  LOGIC  OF  COMPENSATION. 

Accidents  have  now  come  to  be  accepted  in  a  matter  of 
fact  way  as  an  incidental  part  of  all  industrial  enterprises. 
No  one  wishes  or  hopes  for  fire  or  destruction  of  any  kind 
to  happen  in  the  course  of  any  development.  However, 
foresight  and  experience  compels  or  at  least,  justifies  us  in 
insuring  our  stock,  building  and  machinery,  as  a  protection 
against  adversity  or  accidents  of  any  kind.  The  expense  at- 
tending such  protection,  obtained  through  the  medium  of 
insurance,  is  added  to  the  cost  of  the  commodity  produced 
as  an  ordinary  safe  business  transaction,  requiring  no  justi- 
fication. 
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Therefore,  logically,  the  next  step,  calling  for  the  con- 
servation and  compensation  of  the  human  element  in  our 
industries,  is  consistent  with  our  higher  standards  of  ad- 
vancing civilization  and  sound  business  discussion. 

Accidents  which  are  incidental  and  synonymous  with 
industry,  if  considered  wisely  and  fairly,  must  be  classified 
with,,  or  become  a  part  of  the  cost  of  the  production  of  the 
industry  in  which  they  occur,  to  the  end  that  the  consumer 
of  the  product  may  eventually  bear  the  expense  of  same. 

By  fair  and  thoughtful  reasoning,  the  conclusion  is  in- 
evitably reached  that  compensation  paid  to  a  workman  in- 
jured through  an  accident  arising  out  of  and  in  the  course  of 
the  employment,  is  just  as  logically  a  part  of  the  expense  of 
the  production  of  that  commodity  as  is  the  wages  or  cost  of 
the  raw  material  or  the  expense  of  broken  machinery  or  new 
installation.  An  injured  workman  is  an  inseparable  part  of 
the  expense  that  goes  into  the  cost  of  the  production  of  the 
article  through  which  the  injury  is  occasioned. 

This  means  that  the  industry,  instead  of  the  individual 
or  employer,  must  bear  the  inevitable  hazard  of  production 
and  that  regardless  of  the  cost  of  the  accident,  the  injured 
workman  must  be  protected  and  assured  of  some  remunera- 
tion for  the  financial  loss  he  sustains.  The  burden  of  the 
loss,  represented  by  the  injury,  must  be  economically  con- 
sidered and  treated  as  something  incidental  and  necessary 
to  the  business,  from  which  it  cannot  be  segregated  or 
divorced. 

Reviewing  the  past  experience  of  employers,  this  modern 
doctrine  that  the  product  and  not  the  employer  shall  be 
charged  with  the  cost  of  an  injury  to  a  workman  is  almost 
revolutionary.  Especially,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  this 
theory  is  to  obtain,  even  though  the  accidental  injury  suf- 
fered may  be  the  result  of  the  employe's  own  negligence,  or 
the  negligence  of  a  fellow  servant,  or  due  to  the  inherent 
risk  of  the  employment.  These  questions  no  longer  enter 
into  consideration  under  the  provisions  of  the  Compensation 
Law.  The  workman  is  assured  of  financial  assistance  and 
protection  under  all  circumstances,  except  where  the  ac- 
cidental injury  may  be  caused  by  the  wilful  negligence  of 
the  injured,  which  condition  is  so  remote  as  to  hardly  merit 
consideration. 
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Recently,  the  courts  have  held  that  personal  injury 
losses,  not  intentionally  incurred,  arising  out  of  and  in  the 
course  of  the  production  of  an  article,  are  as  legitimately 
an  element  of  the  fair,  money  cost  of  the  commodity  pro- 
duced as  are  expenditures  for  material,  machinery  or  wages. 

The  old  methods  or  ways  and  means  of  procedure  and 
recovery  were  based  on  the  question  of  fault,  and  compensa- 
tion by  the  injured  workman  was  difficult  and  expensive, 
and  generally  resulted  in  long  drawn-out  Court  procedure. 
Ofttimes  recovery  of  compensation  was  made  impossible  by 
technical  court  rules,  which  while  based  on  established 
statutory  provisions,  were  not  in  harmony  with  our  present 
day  humanitarian  conception  of  justice. 

In  place  of  class  hatred,  generated  by  long,  uncertain 
litigation,  we  now  have  a  method  which  recognizes  the  right 
of  the  workman  to  be  succored  and  compensated  from  the 
hour  of  his  injury,  and  this  without  either  litigation  to  en- 
force a  right  or  a  humble  appeal  to  charity.  On  the  contrary, 
it  is  his  vested  right  and  a  part  of  his  earnings  belonging  to 
him  by  virtue  of  the  statute  designed  for  the  protection 
of  himself  and  those  who  depend  upon  him  and  his  earnings. 


Thompson  Falls  Power  Station  of  the  Montana  Power  Co.  located  on  Clark's 
Fork  of  the  Columbia  River  near  Thompson  Falls  in  Sanders  County 
This  plant  develops  40,000  H.P.  and  the  power  house  is  of  concrete  rubble 
masonry,  containing  six  vertical  type  water  wheel  units  and  generators 
of  5000  K.W.'s  each. 
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WHAT  MODERN  INDUSTRY  HAS  DONE. 

After  Montana's  three  years'  experience  with  compensa- 
tion, if  there  exists  a  single  individual  within  the  boundaries 
of  this  great  state,  who  does  not  comprehend  or  grasp  the 
science  and  philosophy  of  compensation,  we  urgently  suggest 
that  he  visit  the  homes  of  our  wage  earners  and  study  first- 
hand modern  industrial  life,  and  thus  become  acquainted  with 
some  of  the  actual  conditions  surrounding  and  governing 
the  man  who  toils  that  all  may  live. 

Let  him  who  is  out  of  harmony  with  the  progressive 
and  humanitarian  spirit  prompting  the  supporters  of  Work- 
men's Compensation  today  but  realize  that  taken  in  their 
entirety  nearly  one-fourth  of  our  people  know  only  the 
shriek  of  the  whistle  in  marking  the  beginning  and  ending 
of  the  daily  shift  of  physical  toil,  and  it  will  surely  tend  to 
change  his  viewpoint. 

Let  this  man  familiarize  himself  with  the  conditions 
that  everywhere  surround  him  in  every  line  of  industrial 
physical  endeavor  throughout  the  State.  Induce  him  to  ac- 
company the  "shift"  in  the  early  morning  hours  to  the  collar 
of  one  of  the  metal  mine  shafts  in  the  Butte  District  and 
descend  with  it  to  the  3700  foot  level  and  watch  the  labors 
of  its  thousands  of  members  in  the  close,  stifling  atmosphere 
of  their  underground  environment. 

If  after  inspecting  the  underground  conditions  of  the 
quartz  mines  he  is  still  in  doubt,  let  him  visit  one  of  the  coal 
mines  at  Red  Lodge,  Roundup,  Sand  Coulee,  Lehigh,  Belt 
or  any  of  the  other  coal  mining  camps,  and  with  his  dimly 
burning  "Safety  Lamp"  stumble  down  one  of  the  long  slopes 
to  the  farthest  working  face;  then,  after  drawing  a  long, 
choking  breath,  climb  up  through  the  neck  of  the  rooms 
and  breathe  the  air,  charged  with  the  fine  particles  of  coal, 
in  company  with  the  men  who  labor  there  night  and  day, 
surrounded  by  the  ever-present  dust  which,  through  the 
scratch  of  a  match  or  the  exposing  of  a  naked  light,  might 
make  their  working  place  their  sepulchre. 

If  still  unconvinced,  he  should  go  to  one  of  the  smelters 
at  Anaconda,  Great  Falls,  Butte  or  East  Helena  and  stand 
by  the  blistering  furnace  door  and  see  labor  contending 
with  the  fiery  forces  of  nature,  where  the  livid,  vivid  stream 
of  molten  metal  is  a  constant,  fearful  menace  to  the  life 
and   limb   of   those   working   about   or   near   it.      From   the 
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smelter,  he  should  go  to  one  of  the  vast  concentrating  mills, 
with  its  labyrinth  of  machinery  and  maze  of  swiftly  revolv- 
ing tables,  eccentric  jigs,  filter  presses  and  deadly  cyanide 
tanks,  charged  with  the  poisonous  solution  that  means 
death  wherever  it  falls. 

Next,  let  him  visit  several  of  the  great  hydraulic 
electric  power  plants,  located  on  the  banks  of  the  mighty 
harnessed  Missouri,  where  he  can  marvel  at  the  giant  ma- 
chinery revolving  at  tremendous  speed,  actuated  by  that 
unknown  powerful  force  of  nature  which  constantly  dis- 
tributes death  to  the  careless  and  unwary.  He  should 
watch  the  men  working  about  the  complex  machinery, 
which  they  little  understand  and  cannot  control,  their 
bodies  constantly  in  peril,  never  knowing  what  moment  a 
mistaken  move,  a  broken  shaft,  a  slipping  belt  or  an  electric 
current  may  take  their  lives. 

If  still  doubtful,  he  should  visit  the  logging  camps  in 
Missoula,  Mineral,  Ravalli,  Sanders,  Lincoln  and  Flathead 
counties  and  witness  the  dangerous  efforts  of  puny  man  in 
felling  the  mighty  monarchs  of  the  forest  and  later  driving 
the  rolling,  bounding  logs  ahead  of  him  on  the  turbulent  crests 
of  many  an  eddying,  boisterous  stream.  He  should  follow 
the  logs  on  their  perilous,  tortuous  course,  until  dragged  from 
the  mill  pond  or  dumped  from  the  car  of  the  logging  railroad, 
they  are  started  through  the  "mill"  with  its  dizzy  mass  of 
complicated  sawing,  planing  and  finishing  machinery,  with 
weak  man  ever  dangerously  contending  for  mastery.  He 
should  watch  the  swifWy  revolving  saws  cut  through  the  mass 
of  logs  with  lightning  speed,  surrounded  by  alert  men,  whose 
every  deed  and  act  indicate  jeopardy  of  life  and  limb. 

After  he  has  visited  all  of  the  state's  industrial  centers 
and  familiarized  himself  with  Life's  battle  as  fought  by  the 
mail  who  toils,  he  should  stand  by  the  window  on  pay  day 
and  scan  the  checks  received  by  our  wage  earners,  from 
which  he  will  learn  that  in  the  majority  of  cases  the  check 
is  no  more  than  enough  to  insure  the  actual  necessities  of  life. 
He  will  then  realize  that  in  many  instances  these  laboring  men 
live  so  near  the  poverty  line  that  an  accidental  injury,  re- 
sulting in  loss  of  earning  power,  would  take  them  and  their 
families  below  that  poverty  line,  possibly  never  again  to  rise 
above  it. 
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No  skeptic  can  make  such  an  investigation  without  reahz- 
ing  to  the  utmost  that  our  modern  industry  has  created  an 
added  liability,  as  compared  with  former  days,  and  brought 
humanity  face  to  face  with  the  difficult  problem  of  dealing 
humanely  and  fairly  with  the  multitude  of  unwilling,  un- 
fortunate victims  of  industrial  accidents. 

Our  doubting  Thomas  will  understand  and  comprehend 
that  to  solve  the  problem  presented  by  this  day  and  genera- 
tion with  its  demand  for  the  improvement  of  industrial  con- 
ditions that  he  has  witnessed,  the  best  thought  of  modern 
times  has  devised  the  system  of  Workmen's  Compensation 
predicated  on  the  indisputable  truth  that  injuries  result  from 
the  inherent  hazards  of  industry ;  from  the  dangers  that  are  a 
part  of  the  industry  itself  and  from  which  they  cannot  and 
should  not  be  divorced;  that  the  industry  responsible  for  the 
accident  should  stand  the  cost  thereof,  to  be  eventually  paid 
by  the  consumer  of  the  finished  product. 

He  will  then  realize  and  in  that  realization  will  applaud 
any  law  which  has  for  its  object  the  betterment  of  the  condi- 
tions which  have  heretofore  surrounded  the  laboring  man  and 
that  in  addition  thereto  promises  to  eliminate  the  strife  and 
discord  which  has  existed  for  generations  between  employer 
and  employe. 

He  will  advise  "all  that  runs"  that  such  a  wondrous  Law 
is  entitled  to  the  most  sincere  and  enthusiastic  support,  not 
only  of  those  directly  concerned  but  of  every  loyal  citizen  of 
the  state,  no  matter  what  his  calling  or  what  his  occupation. 
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Milling  plant  of  the  New  York-Montana  Testing  and  Engineering  Company, 
located  two  miles  West  of  the  city  of  Helena.  This  mill  is  now  operating 
on  second  class  manganese  ores  from  Philipsburg  and  Butte.  The  plant 
has  a  daily  capacity  of  100   tons. 
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COURTS  REPLACED  BY  ACCIDENT  BOARD. 

Thirty-eight  states  and  three  territories  are  now  opera- 
ting under  Compensation  Laws  and  all  but  four  have  with- 
drawn the  question  of  determining  who  shall  receive  com- 
pensation on  account  of  industrial  injuries  from  the  juris- 
diction of  the  trial  courts  and  placed  its  determination  with 
the  State  Department,  through  the  medium  of  Industrial  Ac- 
cident Boards  and  Commissions.  As  a  result  of  this  change, 
the  victims  of  industrial  accidents  are  immediately  com- 
pensated without  the  necessity  of  securing  the  assistance  of 
legal  counsel  or  suffering  expense  or  delay  of  any  kind.  The 
members  of  the  Board  or  Commission  handling  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  State  Government  charged  with  the  administra- 
tion of  the  Law  furnishes  the  claimant  all  information  neces- 
sary. 

The  duty  of  the  governing  Board  is  to  furnish  claimant 
the  compensation  relief  to  which  he  is  entitled  on  account  of 
an  industrial  accident,  promptly,  quickly  and  efficiently. 

The  changed  order  makes  for  the  good  of  all  concerned 
and  affords  general  satisfaction  both  to  the  employer  and 
employe.  This  means  that  even  though  the  scale  of  compen- 
sation may  seem  low  to  the  injured  employe,  as  compared  to 
the  wages  that  he  had  been  receiving,  yet  the  fact  that  he 
receives  the  amount  involved  without  trouble  or  worry  and 
that  it  is  his  by  right  of  law  and  that  he  is  not  compelled  to 
fight  for  it,  appeals  strongly  to  his  sense  of  citizenship  and 
justice. 

Montana's  three  years'  experience  under  the  operation  of 
the  Compensation  Law  has  conclusively  demonstrated  its 
efficiency.  Without  recourse  to  never-ending  trouble-making 
litigation,  the  Law  has  afforded  certain  and  prompt  relief. 

The  fact  has  also  become  very  apparent,  that  despite  the 
meagerness  of  the  compensation  awards  many  a  man  has  gone 
to  his  daily  toil  with  a  lighter  heart,  due  to  the  knowledge 
and  thought  that  if  anything  should  happen  to  him  before 
the  day  is  over  at  least  his  loved  ones  will  not  be  objects  of 
charity.  With  the  same  thought  comes  the  knowledge  that 
many  a  sorrowing  mother's  bleeding  heart,  as  she  tries  to 
comfort  her  fatherless  children  on  their  return  from  the 
cemetery,  is  eased  by  the  knowledge  that  at  least  there  is  no 
fear  of  their  going  hungry  or  of  her  being  compelled  to  ap- 
peal to  friends  for  the  wherewith  to  fill  empty  mouths. 
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It  is  only  those  who  have  had  experience  in  this  matter 
that  can  realize  fully  what  relief  and  comfort  compensation 
means  to  those  unfortunates  suddenly  bereft  of  the  support 
of  husband,  father,  brother  or  other  provider  of  the  family. 

Although  the  economic  side  of  the  scope  of  compensa- 
tion, in  its  relation  to  the  loss  of  earning  power,  through  the 
incapacity  of  employes,  is  entitled  to  pronounced  considera- 
tion, yet  it  is  the  humanitarian  side  with  its  swift  relief  for 
injured  workmen  and  those  dependent  upon  them,  and  in  the 
case  of  death  the  financial  assistance  that  it  extends  to  help- 
less women  and  children,  that  stamps  the  law  as  the  most 
beneficent  measure  ever  created  to  promote  the  betterment 
socially  of  the  wage  earners  of  the  State. 

Charity  bears  no  relationship  to  or  connection  with  com- 
pensation as  it  represents,  and  is  a  certain  remuneration, 
which  is  properly  charged  against  all  industries  of  a  hazard- 
ous nature,  a  just  and  fixed  part  of  the  cost  of  the  operation 
in  and  of  that  industry. 

The  law  means  as  much  to  the  employer  as  it  does  to 
the  employe,  for  even  though  it  may  cost  him  more  to  operate 
under  its  provisions  than  it  did  under  the  old  liability  system, 
yet  he  is  better  satisfied  in  the  knowledge  that  whatever  the 
cost  may  be,  it  goes  in  its  entirety  directly  to  the  injured 
workman  instead  of,  as  formerly,  into  expensive  and  bitter- 
enmity-creating  litigation.  He  prefers  that  his  money  shall 
go  to  support  the  widow  and  the  orphan  rather  than  the 
liability  insurance  companies  with  their  army  of  high  priced 
lawyers,  paid  to  fight  orphans,  widows  and  cripples,  regard- 
less of  justice  or  right. 

It  requires  no  argument  to  realize  and  understand  that 
despite  the  fact  that  the  new  order  of  things  may  cost  the 
employer  more  than  the  old ;  that  regardless  of  the  additional 
cost  brought  about  by  this  added  liability,  he  would  not  care 
to  step  backward  to  the  system  that  made  him  the  victim  of 
the   despised   "ambulance   chaser". 
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WHAT  CAUSED  COMPENSATION  LAWS. 

Workmen's  Compensation  Laws  were  the  logical  out- 
growth of  the  pitifully  inadequate  and  insufficient  system 
of  employers'  Hability,  existing  in  every  locality  where  in- 
dustrial accidents  were  prevalent. 

The  fearful  abuse  resulting  from  this  soon-to-be-forgot- 
ten system  of  settling  for  accidental  injuries  suffered  in  the 
regular  course  of  employment  demanded  the  creation  or 
enactment  of  something  that  would  insure  the  victim  of  ac- 
cidental misfortune  some  measure  of  consideration  for  injury 
sustained  during  working  hours.  The  result  in  the  course  of 
the  past  seven  years  has  been  the  adoption  of  Compensation 
Laws  by  thirty-eight  states  out  of  the  forty-eight,  with  the 
addition  of  Porto  Rico  and  the  two  territories  of  Alaska  and 
Hawaii,  and  also  the  Federal  Government. 

This  line  of  development  has  had  a  tendency  to  greatly 
intensify  and  broaden  the  need  for  adequate  compensation 
legislation  that  would,  while  reheving  the  employer  of  the 
heavy  and  uncertain  burden  of  damages  to  injured  workmen, 
at  the  same  time  secure  for  the  employe  a  vested  right  to 
receive  or  to  be  entitled  to  compensation. 

To  accomplish  this,  lawmakers  in  the  various  states  are 
bending  every  energy  to  improve  present  conditions  and 
enact  laws  where  none  now  exist,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Caro- 
hnas,  Georgia,  Alabama,  Mississippi,  Florida,  Arkansas  and 
Tennessee,  which  omission  can  readily  be  accounted  for  by  the 
industrial  conditions  pending  in  the  states  named;  but  the 
neglect  so  far  of  Missouri  and  North  Dakota  to  adopt  com- 
pensation statutes  is  one  of  exception.  However,  as  Commis- 
sions in  each  of  these  states  have  been  selected,  charged  with 
the  task  of  preparing  tentative  acts  for  submission  to  their 
respective  State  Legislatures  next  winter,  it  is  only  fair  to 
assume  that  these  two  states  at  least  will  soon  join  the  thirty- 
eight  now  operating  under  Compensation  statutes. 

This  will  leave  only  eight  states  without  a  compensa- 
tion statute  and  as  only  two  of  these,  Georgia  and  Alabama, 
have  much  in  the  line  of  industrial  operation  where  a  com- 
pensation law  would  be  necessary,  it  is  doubtful  when  this 
group  of  Southern  states,  devoted  chiefly  to  agricultural 
operations,  will  enact  compensation  laws. 
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INDUSTRY'S  RELATION  TO  COMPENSATION. 

Today  the  consensus  of  opinion  is  that  we  have  reached 
the  time  when  society,  taken  as  a  whole,  recognizes  that  the 
objects  of  Compensation  Laws  are  founded  on  a  broad  con- 
ception of  the  inter-relationship  existing  between  the  em- 
ployer whose  capital  and  enterprise  are  invested  in  the  opera- 
tion, and  the  employe  whose  labor  is  absolutely  necessary  if 
the  investment  of  the  operator  is  to  result  profitably.  Hence 
the  interests  of  each  one  are  identical.  Neither  can  be  dis- 
criminated against  to  the  extent  of  being  compelled  to  bear 
the  entire  loss  attending  industrial  accidents  occurring  in  the 
operation  of  the  business  in  which  they  are  jointly  engaged. 

Reasoning  of  this  character  inevitably  reached  the  con- 
clusion which  established  beyond  question  the  incontrovertible 
fact  that  fair  treatment  and  equal  justice  to  all  required  that 
the  industry  should  bear  the  expense  of  accidents  incident  to 
its  operation.  Such  a  method  of  handling  the  matter  must 
necessarily  and  naturally  be  accompanied  by  a  pronounced 
change  in  the  attitude  heretofore  entertained  toward  in- 
dustrial accident,  because  there  will  be  of  necessity  a  stren- 
uous and  combined  effort  to  prevent  their  occurrence,  which 
after  all  means  much  more  than  the  payment  of  compensa- 
tion. 

Industry  as  commonly  recognized  is  composed  of  two 
groups,  known  as  "Employers"  and  "Employes".  The  desires 
of  both  are  selfish,  to  a  degree,  as  it  is  reasonable  they  should 
be,  as  both  desire  to  profit  by  and  through  the  industry  in 
which  they  are  interested.  This  will  surely  be  the  result 
when  petty  differences  are  eliminated,  on  account  of  obtaining 
a  better  knowledge  of  each  other  and  a  fuller  understanding 
of  the  problems  that  beset  one  another.  With  the  charge 
for  accidents  shifted  from  each  of  the  groups  to  the  industry 
it  will  mean  a  pronounced  elimination  of  one  of  the  most 
prolific  sources  of  misunderstanding  and  bad  blood. 

The  experience  of  the  Board  during  the  past  three  years 
has  established  beyond  any  doubt  or  dispute  that  the  new 
method  now  being  pursued  in  adjusting  the  loss  attending 
industrial  accidents  is  highly  acceptable  to  both  employer 
and  employe  in  the  many  industries  of  the  State  which  are 
operating  under  the  protection  of  the  Law. 

A  similar  situation  exists  with  the  people  at  large,  who 
in  the  last  and  final  analysis  as   consumers   are  the  real 
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liquidators  or  bearers  of  the  burden  of  cost  of  compensation 
due  to  industrial  accidents. 

To  the  workman  the  benefits  of  the  Act  are  not  open  to 
question,  for  he  knows  the  moment  he  suffers  an  accident 
what  part  the  Compensation  Law  will  play  in  his  case.  He 
knows  that  the  only  thing  required  of  him  is  to  advise  either 
his  employer  or  the  Board  relative  to  his  accident  and  that 
his  money  will  be  paid  him  promptly  with  no  further  effort 
on  his  part,  covering  the  period  of  disability  caused  by  the 
accident.  The  determination  of  when  he  is  able  to  return  to 
work  is  not  a  matter  to  be  determined  by  courts,  attorneys 
or  juries,  but  only  by  himself  and  the  physician  who  cares  for 
him. 

With  the  employer  it  is  somewhat  different,  although 
the  element  of  certainty  as  to  what  the  accident  will  cost  is 
also  fairly  well  fixed.  However,  the  yearly  cost  is  of  course 
problematical;  but  aside  from  this  one  feature  of  uncertainty 
all  other  features  are  decidedly  to  his  advantage,  as  com- 
pared with  the  former  method  of  settling  with  his  injured 
workman.  The  very  state  of  satisfaction  enjoyed  by  his 
employe,  which  is  the  natural  result  of  the  knowledge  and 
assurance  that  prompt  relief  is  his,  has  proved  of  decided 
advantage  in  the  conduct  of  the  business.  In  this  connection, 
the  knowledge  that  the  money  he  pays  for  compensation  goes 
directly  to  his  injured  workman  and  is  not  wasted  in  strife- 
breeding  litigation  is  in  itself  a  source  of  great  satisfaction 
to  the  employer. 
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Surface  plant.  Revenue  Consolidated  Gold  Mines,  near  Norris,  Madison  County. 
This  mine  was  one  of  the  early  producers  but  has  been  idle  for  several 
years.  It  is  now  being  reopened  and  the  mill  reconstructed  and  the 
entire   plant   electrified. 
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THE  INDUSTRIAL  SOLDIER. 

Today,  in  this  World  War,  no  character  plays  a  more 
important  part  than  does  the  Industrial  Soldier.  The  soldier 
in  the  trench  or  behind  the  gun  has  offered  his  life,  but 
even  his  life  would  be  of  no  avail  if  the  industrial  soldier 
was  not  standing  behind  him. 

Always  it  is  the  motive  that  renders  the  deed  noble  or 
ignoble.  The  industrial  soldier,  imbued  with  patriotic  motive, 
stands  at  ready  attention  day  and  night  in  the  performance 
of  his  hazardous  tasks,  hourly  and  momentarily  jeopardizing 
his  life  to  maintain  the  armies,  ships  and  men  who  are 
struggling  to  free  the  world.  The  value  of  his  labor  and 
sacrifice  in  the  interest  of  humanity  cannot  well  be  fully 
measured  by  the  wages  he  receives  any  more  than  can  that 
of  the  soldier  on  Europe's  bleeding  field,  who  is  jeopardizing 
everything  for  the  welfare  of  the  future.  These  are  days 
when  a  man's  life  work  is  not  reckoned  in  dollars  and  cents. 
We  need  but  enough  to  subsist  on,  and  the  workman  who 
finds  his  pay  inadequate  to  meet  the  needs  of  a  large  family, 
on  account  of  war's  high  prices,  is  recompensed  by  the  know- 
ledge that  he  is  doing  his  part  as  a  true  industrial  soldier 
by  keeping  his  shoulder  to  the  wheel  until  the  last  shot  is 
fired  that  will  insure  victory  and  peace  to  his  country,  to 
his  loved  ones,  and  to  humanity  throughout  the  world. 

For  the  Military  Soldier,  the  Federal  Government  pro- 
vides compensation  and  pensions  for  those  who  sustain  injury, 
while  for  the  Industrial  Soldier  the  State,  through  the 
medium  of  the  industry,  provides  compensation  for  those 
sustaining  injury  in  its  Industrial  War  work. 

Upon  the  industrial  soldier  falls  the  burden  of  proving 
that  our  soldiers  in  their  graves  have  not  died  in  vain  and 
that  for  every  life  given  up  "Over  There"  our  men  here  will 
register  a  vow  to  stand  by  their  work  iji  the  same  spirit 
evinced  by  our  soldiers  in  the  trenches  until  the  cause  they 
died  for  is  won. 

Our  industrial  soldier  of  today  will  never  have  cause  to 
be  ashamed  when  he  looks  into  his  conscience  in  the  long 
years  to  come.  He  will  have  lived  up  to  the  noblest  within 
himself.  He  will  have  built  for  himself  a  character  of  bal- 
ance, determination  and  clear  vision,  and  in  that  great  period 
of  reconstruction  which  must  follow  this  world  war  he  will 
have  earned  the  right  to  stand  by  the  side  of  his  brother 
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soldier  who  served  "over  there".  To  him,  though  the 
sacrifice  and  self  denial,  the  nobility  and  cheerful  toil  of 
today  will  be  given  the  well  earned  right  of  a  voice  in  the 
great  dawn  of  the  coming  beneficent  era. 
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One  of  the  grain  elevators  of  the  Montana  Elevator  Company,  located  at 
Lewistown,  in  Fergus  County.  This  company  operates  40  elevators  that 
have  an  average  capacity  of  35,000  bushels  each.  The  capacity  of  the 
entire  battery  of  elevators  operated  by  this  company  is  something  over 
one    and    one-half    million    bushels. 
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WHAT  COMPENSATION  LAWS  MEAN. 

We  all  realize  that  the  world  is  gradually  changing,  and 
with  the  change  is  becoming  a  better  place  in  which  to 
live.  It  will  undoubtedly  continue  to  improve,  despite  the 
ravages  of  war  with  its  attendant  high  cost  of  living  and 
devastated  homes  with  desolate  fireplaces. 

In  justification  of  this  prophecy  we  should  note  the  con- 
tinuous, constant,  effort  of  mankind  toward  greater  pre- 
vention in  the  matter  of  loss  in  every  line  of  endeavor.  Also 
the  pronounced  advance  in  providing  for  the  protection  of 
the  victims  of  industrial  accidents  and  their  dependents, 
through  the  medium  of  some  form  of  taxation  upon  vested 
industry.  This  progress  means,  eventually,  a  perfect  system 
of  economic  co-ordination  that  can  only  result  in  much  good 
for  humanity,  in  general,  and  especially  for  "him  who  toils". 

As  to  the  State,  also  the  Nation,  it  has  discarded  the 
policy  long  in  use,  which  under  present  day  industrial  condi- 
tions was  cruelly  unjust  to  the  workmen  engaged  in  industrial 
enterprises  of  a  hazardous  nature. 

Under  former  industrial  conditions,  the  law  relieved  the 
employer  of  all  liability  on  account  of  his  injured  employe, 
unless  the  accident  was  directly  caused  by  his  negligence. 
The  passing  years,  with  attendant  industrial  development, 
finally  reached  a  stage  where  by  reason  of  its  very  complexity 
the  bulk  of  accidental  injuries  suffered  by  workmen  were 
the  inevitable  result  of  occupational  risk,  entirely  separate 
from  any  question  of  negligence  or  fault  of  either  employer 
or  employe.  With  the  realization  of  this  fact  came  the 
repudiation  of  a  system  which  excused  the  employer  while 
penalizing  the  employe,  when  both  were  without  fault.  To 
equalize  this  burden  and  reconcile  the  discrepancy,  the 
Legislature  substituted  the  principle  of  compensation  for 
the  worn  out,  unjust,  discriminatory  Common  Law  System, 
and  provided  that  the  industry  should  bear  a  portion  of  the 
workmen's  loss  in  all  cases  of  accidental  injury  without  con- 
sideration of  either  fault  or  negligence,  leaving  the  injured 
employe  to  stand  the  remaining  portion  of  loss. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  compensation  legislation  of  this 
character  has  come  to  stay,  for  the  people  of  this  great  pro- 
gressive country  would  not  have  expended  the  time  and 
energy  they  have  to  advance  and  promote  the  movement  were 
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it  not  that  it  involves  a  deep  economic  humane  principle  that 
will  stand  the  test  of  time. 

The  forward-looking,  earnest,  honest-thinking  people 
have  reached  the  conclusion  that  the  injustice  and  misery, 
as  well  as  the  enormous  waste,  which  attended  the  old 
system  of  disposing  of  accidents  occurring  in  industrial  life 
were  in  the  majority  of  cases,  in  addition  to  being  unneces- 
sary, almost  criminal.  Under  the  old  common  law  system 
every  recovery  was  marked  by  tedious  uncertainty,  with  the 
inevitable  long  drawn  out  litigation,  denying  relief  at  the 
time  when  it  was  needed  most.  Again,  the  waste  incidental 
to  lawyers'  fees  and  court  costs,  disturbance  of  business  and. 


One  of  the  Gold  dredg-es  of  the  Conrey  Placer  Mining  Company,  operating 
in  Alder  Gulch,  below  Virginia  City,  Madison  County.  This  dredge  has 
a  capacity  depth  of  55  feet  and  has  a  record  of  411, OuO  cubic  yards  per 
month  to  its  credit  at  a  depth  of  54  feet  at  a  cost  of  2.66  cents  per  yard. 
This  company  has  been  operating  several  dredges  in  the  famous  old 
Alder  Gulch,  and  is  supposed  to  have  recovered  many  miinons  m  placer 
gold    from    the    old    diggings,    operated    so    successfully    in    '65    ana   "6P. 

creation  of  hostilities  between  employer  and  employe  con- 
tributed to  the  rejection  of  the  old  system,  which  is  now 
growing  to  be  despised  by  all,  whether  they  were  its  bene- 
ficiaries or  its  victims,  due  to  the  fact  that  it  fell  pitifully 
short  of  its  objective  from  every  possible  angle. 

Carefully  prepared  industrial  statistics  establish  the  fact 
that  the  great  majority  of  industrial  accidents  occur  outside 
of  the  line  of  negligence  or  fault,  and  as  a  consequence, 
under  the  old  order  of  things,  no  recovery  was  possible  to 
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the  workman  who  was  the  unwilHng,  unwitting  victim  of 
accidental  misfortune.  In  considering  injuries  of  the  or- 
dinary industrial  character  it  was  almost  impossible  to  de- 
termine against  whom  the  fault  or  negligence  should  be 
charged  or  what  was  the  proximate  cause  to  be  held  responsi- 
ble for  the  accident. 

The.  inevitable  result  of  such  a  confused  condition  was 
that  when  the  action  came  on  for  trial  either  an  injustice 
was  done  the  employer  by  the  natural  feeling  of  the  average 
jury  to  sympathize  with  the  injured  workman,  or  the  court, 
acting  under  well  established  rules  of  law,  denying  apparent 
relief  to  the  claimant,  by  taking  worthy  cases  from  the  jury, 
resulting  in  many  a  widow  being  turned  away  from  the 
temple  of  justice  without  a  dollar  to  a  possible  life  of  misery, 
degradation  and  want. 

This  old  so-called  common  law  system  permitted  almost 
continued  abuses,  as  has  been  regularly  witnessed  by  sym- 
pathetic juries  rendering  excessive  damage  verdicts,  causing 
prosperous  operators  to  leave  the  court  room  bankrupts,  even 
though  they  were  in  no  wise  responsible,  morally,  for  the 
accident.  On  the  other  hand,  these  same  cases,  appealed  to 
the  higher  courts  and  reversed,  have  left  many  dependent 
orphans  and  cripples  appealing  to  the  cold  charity  of  the 
world. 

In  thirty-eight  of  our  states  this  discredited  system  has 
given  way  to  legislation  that  deals  fairly  with  the  injured 
workman  and  those  dependent  upon  his  labor,  squarely  with 
the  employer,  and  justly  with  the  commonwealth. 


i- 


Plant  of  the  Northern  Flax  Fibre  Company  located  north  of  Great  Falls, 
Cascade  County.  This  is  the  first  plant  of  the  kind  erected  in  Montana, 
and    is    receiving    the    hearty    support    of   the    flax    producers    of    the    State. 

This   picture  was   taken   at   the   time   of    "christening"    of   the    plant   last   year. 
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COMPARATIVE  COST  OF  LIABILITY  AND  COMPENSA- 
TION INSURANCE. 

It  is  difficult  to  reach  even  an  approximate  comparison 
as  to  the  relative  cost  to  the  employer  between  the  old  per- 
sonal liability  system  and  the  new  compensation  method  of 
handling  industrial  accidents.  Apparently,  as  yet,  there  has 
not  been  sufficient  experience  under  the  various  Acts  to 
definitely  determine  what  the  difference  in  cost  may  be. 
Reliable  data  upon  which  to  base  calculations  of  a  scientific 
nature  have  been  so  meagre  up  to  the  present  time,  due  to 
the  short  period  of  time  that  such  laws  have  been  in  opera- 
tion in  this  country,  that  it  is  doubtful  if  even  the  insurance 
companies  are  in  a  position  to  determine  accurately  what  the 
actual  difference  in  average  cost  is  to  the  employer". 

Insurance  carriers  and  State  Insurance  Departments,  as 
well  as  Compensation  Boards  and  other  agencies,  are  all  care- 
fully studying  the  subject  and  with  the  compiling  of  sta- 
tistics from  these  different  sources,  correct  data  should  soon 
be  in  hand  with  sufficient  experience  to  answer  these  ques- 
tions. It  is  the  judgment  of  this  Board  that  when  this  is 
done  and  the  result  is  known  the  record  will  disclose  that 
the  compensation  method  costs  the  employer  less  than  did 
the  old  personal  liability  system,  although  up  to  date  the 
opposite  is  supposed  to  be  the  case. 

In  the  State  of  Washington,  where  they  have  enjoyed 
nearly  seven  years'  experience  under  a  compulsory  Compensa- 
tion Act,  the  claim  is  made  that  it  has  not  cost  the  em- 
ployers, as  a  whole,  more  than  they  were  formerly  paying 
to  the  Casualty  Companies  for  the  limited  protection  re- 
ceived, and  that  the  injured  workmen  of  the  state  have  re- 
ceived several  times  as  much  under  compensation  as  they 
had  formerly  received  under  the  old  liability  system,  cover- 
ing similar  accidents  and  conditions.  It  is  stated  that  the 
record  in  New  York,  which  is  also  a  pioneer  in  compensa- 
tion legislation,  discloses  a  cost  condition  similar  to  Wash- 
ington, in  that  the  cost  to  employers  operating  under  a  com- 
pensation system  compelling  fixed  payments  on  account  of 
industrial  accidents  is  less  than  it  was  under  the  old  un- 
certain, unsatisfactory  regime.  Michigan,  Ohio  and  Wis- 
consin report  a  similar  condition. 

It  is  evident  that  if  the  experience  of  the  states  men- 
tioned, which  were  the  first  to  adopt  compensation  laws  in 
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this  country,  justifies  the  conclusions  stated,  then  the  wis- 
dom represented  by  the  change  from  the  old  to  the  new  is 
most  conclusively  proven.  However,  as  stated,  even  if  the 
new  methods  costs  the  employers  of  Montana  a  trifle  more 
than  they  paid  under  the  old  liability  system,  there  will  be 
no  question  as  to  their  preference,  for  the  new  method  has 
proved  far  more  satisfactory  than  even  the  very  best  form  of 
the  old  system.  This  is  due  in  a  great  measure  to  the  ever 
gratifying  fact  that  the  "mischief  making  go-between"  has 
been  eliminated.  The  money  which  the  operator  now  con- 
tributes goes  directly  to  the  workman  who  has  sustained  an 
injury  in  his  service,  with  the  inevitable  result  that  such  a 
direct,  satisfactory  method  creates  a  better  feeling  and  a 
closer  relationship  than  was  possible  of  existence  under  the 
old  system  between  the  operator  and  his  workman. 


*\j, 


Forty  Stamp  Combination  Gold  iMill,  Bald  Butte  Mining-  Company  at  Bald 
Butte  near  Marysville,  Lewis  &  Clark  County.  The  Bald  Butte  property 
has   a   production   of   several   millions    in    gold   values    to   its    credit. 
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MONTANA'S  LAW  COMPARED  WITH  OTHER  LAWS. 

The  Montana  Act  bears  favorable  comparison  with  the 
Law  adopted  by  any  of  the  other  thirty-seven  states  operat- 
ing under  a  Compensation  Act,  as  it  is  unquestionably  better 
than  many  of  the  other  Acts  and  certainly  as  good  as  any. 
It  contains  what  to  Montana  means  the  best  features  existing 
in  the  New  York,  Michigan,  Wisconsin,  Washington,  Cali- 
fornia and  Nevada  Acts,  which  were  thoroughly  canvassed 
by  the  authors  making  up  the  Montana  Law.  While  the  Act 
differs  in  many  respects  from  those  adopted  by  the  states 
named,  yet  as  it  has  incorporated  the  best  features  from 
each  one  of  them  it  means  that  taken  as  a  whole,  it  is 
superior,  for  Montana's  purpose,  to  any  one  of  the  Laws 
existing  in  the  states  mentioned. 

One  of  the  important  features  contributing  to  the 
superiority  of  the  Montana  Law,  by  comparison  with  others, 
is  the  fact  that  while  it  is  elective  the  conditions  laid  down 
for  those  who  do  not  accept  the  law  are  so  stringent  and 
embarrasing  that  it  practically  means  in  effect  that  the  law 
is  compulsory. 

Few  states  were  better  qualified  to  adopt  a  Compensa- 
tion Law  than  was  Montana  when  the  present  Act  was 
placed  on  the  statute  books,  due  to  the  fact  that  the  common- 
wealth had  had  much  experience  in-  the  matter  of  Workmen's 
Compensation  Law.  It  is  very  evident  that  the  people  of  this 
great  State  had  thoroughly  satisfied  themselves  that  the  old 
liability  system  of  handling  industrial  accidents  was  wholly 
unsuited  to  modern  day  industrial  conditions,  for  they  made 
three  pronounced  attempts  to  secure  a  satisfactory  law.  The 
first  attempt  resulted  in  the  adoption  by  the  Legislature  in 
1909  of- one  of  the  first  Compensation  Laws  laid  down  in  this 
country.  The  Supreme  Court  of  the  state  held  that  the 
measure  was  unconstitutional,  as  it  involved  what  was  termed 
double  liability.  It  was  only  reasonable  to  expect  that  the 
measure  would  be  vitally  defective,  for  as  stated,  it  was  one 
of  the  pioneer  compensation  efforts  on  this  continent,  and 
therefore,  in  every  particular,  an  untried  experiment. 

The  Legislature  of  1912  made  a  second  attempt  to  give 
the  people  a  proper  compensation  law,  but  the  result  was 
abortive.  The  measure  which  had  been  before  the  Legisla- 
ture for  the  full  length  of  the  session  was  submitted  to  the 
people  through  the  medium  of  initiation  at  the  general  elec- 
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tion  in  1914,  and  was  repudiated  by  the  voters  on  the  ground 
that  it  was  too  drastic  and  far-reaching.  The  next  attempt 
resulting  in  the  creation  of  the  Law  under  which  we  are  now 
operating,  was  designed  to  avoid  the  errors  of  the  preceding 
attempts  and  the  wisdom  derived  from  the  former  mistakes. 
This  knowledge  and  the  experience  of  other  states  operating 
under  Compensation  Laws  were  the  guiding  lights  in  fram- 
ing the  Act  passed  by  the  Legislature  of  1915. 

The  Act  under  which  we  have  been  operating  for  the 
past  three  years  represents  the  finished  product  of  a  most 
thorough  and  impartial  investigation  by  competent  invest- 
igators of  the  subject  of  Workmen's  Compensation,  and  is 
unquestionably  as  good  a  law  as  human  wisdom  could  devise 
with  the  experience  and  data  available  at  the  time  of  its 
passage.  The  trifling  defects  that  have  become  apparent 
through  the  necessity  of  adapting  its  provisions  to  over 
twenty  thousand  concrete  cases  that  have  come  under  its 
purview  during  the  past  three  years  are  easy  to  remedy. 
In  fact,  it  is  really  the  changed  conditions  that  now  obtain 
as  compared  with  the  existing  conditions  at  the  time  of  its 
creation  three  years  ago  that  justify  or  call  for  amendment 
of  the  Act  at  this  time.    . 

It  is  very  evident  that  the  framers  of  the  Act  fully 
realized  that  the  old  common  law  liability  procedure  system 
had  outlived  its  usefulness  and  that  under  its  operation  every 
case  was  a  gamble  or  wager  against  the  outcome  of  a  lawsuit. 
Generally,  if  a  shrewd  attorney  was  exceptionally  lucky  and 
secured  the  sympathy  of  the  jury,  it  meant  a  big  verdict  for 
the  claimant,  while  an  equally  meritorious  case,  poorly 
handled  or  suffering  from  bad  luck  on  account  of  unfortunate 
selections  on  the  jury,  resulted  in  nothing. 


MONTANA  LAW  vs.  LIABILITY  SYSTEM. 

The  framers  of  the  Montana  Act  realized  the  force  of 
statistics  which  established  the  fact  that  in  the  year  1912. 
three  years  previous  to  the  adoption  of  the  present  Act,  up- 
wards of  $30,000,000  was  contributed  by  the  employers  of 
this  country  to  insurance  companies  furnishing  liability  in- 
surance. This  amount  was  paid  in  the  form  of  premium  for 
protection  against  liability  suits  resulting  from  industrial  ac- 
cidents.    The  record  discloses  the  fact  that  considerably  less 
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than  one-fifth  of  that  amount  reached  workmen  who  had 
sustained  an  injury  in  the  course  of  their  employment  or 
those  who  were  dependent  upon  them.  The  Legislature 
evidently  realized  and  appreciated  the  fact  that  any  condi- 
tion which  indicated  an  economic  waste  of  nearly  $25,000,000 
a  year,  of  which  the  State  of  Montana  had  to  bear  its  part, 
could  not  be  tolerated  by  a  people,  once  the  system  and  its 
waste  was  understood. 

It  is  an  admitted  fact  that  the  old  system  of  liability 
insurance  benefited  the  company  who  issued  it  and  possibly 
the  employer  who  purchased  it,  but  that  in  practically  every 
instance  it  was  highly  detrimental  to  the  workman  and  his 
dependents.  It  is  possible  that  the  cost  to  the  employer  was 
a  trifle  less  than  the  cost  has  subsequently  been  to  him  un- 
der the  provisions  of  the  Compensation  Act,  but  experience 
has  convinced  him  that  if  so  it  is  far  better  to  incur  the 
trifling  additional  cost  under  compensation,  in  view  of  the 
fact  that  the  money  which  he  is  called  upon  to  pay  under  the 
new  order  of  things  goes  directly  to  the  injured  workman, 
which  results  in  something  vastly  better  than  paying  it  for 
premium  charges  which  go  to  swell  the  coffers  of  special  per- 
sonal liability  attorneys  or  to  increase  the  profits  of  Casualty 
Companies. 

Under  the  Montana  Act  the  employe  is  fully  protected  in 
the  matter  of  security  for  his  compensation,  which  is  radically 
different  to  his  liability  experience.  As  can  readily  be  ap- 
preciated, there  would  be  little  advantage  in  awarding  com- 
pensation carrying  with  it  pecuniary  relief  to  an  injured 
workman  or  his  beneficiaries  if  the  employer  were  unable  to 
pay  same,  which  is  the  criticism  offered  by  casualty  insurance 
companies.  As  a  guarantee  against  this  eventuality,  the 
Board  is  vested  with  the  authority  of  determining  the  finan- 
cial responsibility  of  employers  electing  to  carry  their  own 
risk,  and  in  the  event  that  the  investigations  disclose  that 
there  is  a  question  as  to  the  ability  of  the  employer  to  pay 
any  compensation  that  might  reasonably  be  expected  to  be 
charged  against  him,  he  is  advised  that  he  cannot  operate 
under  Plan  One,  but  must  elect  one  of  the  other  plans  pro- 
vided by  the  Act.  Hence  the  workmen's  compensation  is 
fully  safeguarded  even  under  the  self  insurance  provision  of 
Plan  One. 
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Under  Plan  Two,  the  insurance  company  guarantees  it, 
and  under  Plan  Three,  the  Industrial  Accident  Fund.  There 
is  no  chance  for  the  injured  employe  to  lose  his  compensa- 
tion money  on  account  of  not  receiving  it. 

In  comparing  the  systems,  one  of  the  most  potent  rea- 
sons for  discarding  the  old,  worn-out  employer's  Hability 
system  is  the  fact  that  it  causes  enormous  sums  of  money 
to  be  wasted  in  lawsuits,  that  should  be  used  in  caring  for 
the  helpless  victims  of  industrial  accidents.  The  exact  op- 
posite is  the  object  of  the  Compensation  Law. 


Lewistown   plant   of  the   Montana   Flour   Mills    Company,    having 
400    barrels   per   day,    employing   25   men. 


a    capacity   of 
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COMPARATIVE  FEATURES  OF  OTHER  LAWS. 

Comparing  the  thirty-eight  states  and  three  territories 
now  operating  under  Compensation  Laws,  twenty-six  states 
and  two  territories  have  adopted  the  elective  form,  of 
which  twenty-three  are  compulsory  as  to  public  corporations. 
Eleven  of  these  have  selected  the  compulsory  form  for  private 
employers  as  well  as  public  corporations.  In  these  states  the 
Act  provides  that  the  compensation  plan  submitted  is  auto- 
matically binding  upon  all  employers  and  employes  alike  who 
are  engaged  in  what  is  recognized  as  hazardous  occupations. 
In  contradiction  to  this,  an  elective  law  such  as  Montana  en- 
joys permits  the  employer  or  employe  to  reject  the  compensa- 
tion system  offered  and  elect  to  be  governed  by  whatever  law 
or  rule  of  liability  exists  under  the  common  law  provisions  of 
the  state  where  the  employer  is  operating. 

Under  the  Montana  Law,  as  in  many  other  states,  the 
provisions  of  the  elective  act  are  such  that  if  the  employer 
does  not  decide  to  operate  under  it  he  is  automatically  pre- 
vented from  pleading  the  defenses  which  are  ordinarily  re- 
ferred to  as  "common  law  defenses".  As  can  readily  be  ap- 
preciated, any  employer  who  fails  to  elect  to  operate  under 
the  Act  does  not  enjoy  much  standing  in  court  when  damage 
suits  are  brought  against  him  by  his  injured  workmen.  The 
Montana  law  specifically  provides  that  in  all  suits  for  dam- 
ages it  shall  not  be  a  defense  that  the  workman  was  negligent, 
unless  such  negligence  was  wilful  or  that  the  injury  was 
caused  by  the  negligence  of  a  fellow  workman  or  that  the 
workman  had  assumed  the  risk  inherent  in,  incident  to,  or 
arising  out  of  his  employment  or  arising  from  the  failure  of 
the  employer  to  provide  and  maintain  a  reasonably  safe 
place  in  which  to  work.  Hence  it  is  not  difficult  to  realize 
that  while  the  Montana  law  is  elective  it  is  to  all  intents  and 
purposes  practically  compulsory,  because  an  employer  is 
running  such  a  risk  in  not  electing  to  come  under  the  Act 
that  he  cannot  afford  to  refuse. 

The  compensation  features  of  the  various  Acts  possess 
many  similarities,  and  although  the  question  is  treated  in 
various  ways  by  the  different  states,  in  practically  all  the 
payment  of  compensation  is  guaranteed.  Although  in  many 
states  there  is  no  direct  guarantee  made,  the  security  is 
ample.  In  four  states  the  law  requires  that  compensation 
payments    shall   be    guaranteed    through    the   medium    of    a 
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**State  Fund",  to  the  exclusion  of  any  and  all  other  methods. 
In  nineteen  states  the  law  provides  that  private  companies 
only  shall  have  the  right  to  issue  compensation  insurance. 
Ten  states  provide  for  compensation  through  the  operation 
of  State  Fund  and  stock  company  insurance. 

Undoubtedly  there  are  some  features  of  the  Montana 
Act  that  could  be  improved,  but  they  are  not  of  a  nature  to 
seriously  menace  the  successful  operation  of  the  law.  The 
majority  of  those  who  criticise  the  Act  insist  that  the 
amount  of  compensation  provided  in  disability  cases  is  in- 
sufficient. In  view  of  the  pronounced  change  in  living  con- 
ditions, as  existing  at  the  time  the  law  was  created,  compared 
with  the  present,  it  would  indicate  that  the  schedule  of  com- 
pensation might  be  very  properly  raised  or  increased.  The 
cost  of  living  has  nearly  doubled  in  the  past  three  years, 
with  the  result  that  the  maximum  of  $10.00  per  week  pro- 
vided by  the  Act  is  hardly  sufficient  to  procure  the  neces- 
sities for  a  family  of  even  moderate  size. 

Several  employes  have  raised  the  question  of  what  they 
term  the  injustice  of  the  two  weeks  waiting  period,  during 
which  time  no  compensation  is  paid.  They  maintain  that  the 
provisions  of  the  law  providing  them  with  hospital  and  med- 
ical attention  for  the  first  two  weeks  following  the  injury, 
which  is  in  lieu  of  compensation,  is  of  no  benefit  to  them 
when  they  provide  for  their  own  hospital  and  medical  service 
through  the  medium  of  hospital  contracts,  on  account  of 
which  they  pay  monthly  assessments. 

Other  employes  call  attention  to  the  rather  inconsistent 
provision  of  our  law,  providing  for  specific  compensation  in 
case  of  amputations,  with  the  suggestion  that  the  "joint" 
as  compared  or  related  to  the  point  of  amputation  should  not 
be  the  governing  factor,  but  that  the  entire  portion  or  part 
of  the  member  amputated  should  receive  proportionate, 
specific  compensation.  In  other  words,  that  when  the  point 
of  amputation  occurs  between  joints  the  amount  of  com- 
pensation should  be  in  proportion  thereto,  as  compared  to  the 
allowance  for  complete  loss  of  the  member.  They  also  hold 
that  disability  should  be  paid  for  in  addition  to  the  specific 
amount  allowed  for  the  loss  of  the  member  amputated.  Also 
that  permanent  disfigurement  and  likewise  permanent  partial 
impairment  should  be  compensated  for  in  proportion  to  the 
percentage  that  it  bears  to  total  disability.     Also  that  the 
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loss  of  the  use  of  a  member  for  the  ordinary  purposes  of 
earning  a  living  should  be  equivalent  to  the  amputation  of 
the  member. 

Employers  have  questioned  the  wisdom  of  the  provision 
defined  as  to  what  is  "inherently  hazardous  occupations" 
and  what  is  "non-hazardous",  holding  that  all  employers 
should  be  granted  admission  under  the  Act  upon  their  elec- 
tion, regardless  of  the  occupation  in  which  they  are  engaged, 
that  the  only  discrimination  as  between  hazardous  and  non- 
hazardous  employments  should  be  in  the  amount  of  premium 
charged.  There  is  much  virtue  in  this  contention,  as  is 
evidenced  by  the  provisions  of  the  compensation  laws  in  many 
states. 

In  weighing  the  objections  that  have  been  made  to  the 
law  by  both  employer  and  employes,  it  is  well  to  remember 
that  the  very  things  objected  to  are  identical  with  the  pro- 
visions existing  in  the  law  of  a  great  majority  of  the  states, 
where  the  Compensation  Acts  have  really  passed  beyond  the 
experimental  stage  and  have  been  approved  by  the  employers 
and  employes  operating  thereunder. 


Big    Hole    dam    and    reservoir.    ^Montana    I'ower    Company's    first    hydi  .j-^.^^  u  i 
develonment    delivering:    power    to    the     Butte    Mining    district. 
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MEDICAL  SERVICE— FIRST  AID. 

One  of  the  important  provisions  of  the  Compensation 
Law  is  that  governing  medical  and  hospital  service.  The 
cost  of  injury  is  represented  by  the  loss  sustained  in  wages 
and  the  expense  of  medical  care  during  incapacity.  The 
employer  stands  a  portion  of  this  loss  in  wages  by  paying 
comparatively  one-half.  The  injured  employe  stands  the 
other  half.  The  further  expense  of  medical  care,  likewise, 
should  be  proportionately  divided.  Possible  one  good  reason 
for  not  imposing  this  entire  burden  upon  the  employer  is  that 
under  no  circumstances  should  an  injured  workman  be  de- 
prived of  the  motive  or  incentive  for  returning  to  work 
when  he  is  physically  able  to  do  so.  Therefore  compensation 
laws  should  provide  for  the  expense  of  medical  attendance 
up  to  a  reasonable  amount,  which  taken  in  connection  with 
the  compensation  paid  on  account  of  loss  of  wages  should  not 
be  enough  to  encourage  malingering  in  any  form.  This  is. 
accomplished  by  the  Montana  law. 

As  can  readily  be  appreciated,  aside  from  any  human- 
itarian consideration,  the  operator  is,  in  the  interest  of  ef- 
ficiency and  economy,  anxious  for  the  return  of  the  injured 
employe  at  the  earliest  possible  moment,  and  to  that  end  is 
justified  and  pleased  to  furnish  all  necessary  medical  and 
hospital  service  of  the  best  quality  obtainable. 

The  Board's  experience  during  the  past  three  years 
justifies  the  statement  that  the  honest,  capable  physician  is 
the  greatest  asset  of  the  Compensation  Law.  In  this  con- 
nection the  Board  can  bear  witness  that  it  has  received  the 
unqualified  moral  and  professional  support  and  co-operation 
of  the  medical  fraternity  of  the  State.  The  Board  is  further 
of  the  opinion  that  if  it  can  continue  to  enjoy  the  assistance 
in  the  future  that  it  has  in  the  past  from  the  physicians  of 
the  State  there  will  be  no  question  as  to  the  satisfaction  af- 
forded by  the  medical  fraternity  practicing  under  the  law. 

It  is  on  account  of  the  efficient  co-operation  of  the 
physicians,  as  well  as  the  faith  entertained  by  the  Board, 
that  it  can  depend  upon  the  whole-hearted  assistance  of  the 
doctors  of  the  State,  as  well  as  the  belief  that  it  is  in  the 
interests  of  economical  efficiency,  that  the  Board  has  made 
no  attempt  to  create  or  organize  a  medical  department  in 
connection  with  the  administration  of  the  Act. 
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Up  to  the  present  it  has  been  the  poUcy  of  the  Board, 
when  medical  aid  is  required,  to  consult  the  nearest  available 
physician.  So  far  this  plan  seems  to  have  given  general 
satisfaction.  During  the  three  year  period  318  different 
physicians  have  rendered  service  to  injured  employes  at  the 
request  of  the  Board,  at  a  total  cost  of  $11,154.00.  During 
the  past  twelve  months  180  physicians  have  handled  cases 
submitted  to  them  by  the  Board,  at  a  cost  of  $6,461.00. 

It  is  certainly  evident,  judging  by  the  amount  paid  to 
the  different  physicians  for  medical  service  rendered  the 
State  under  Plan  Three  during  the  past  three  years  that  the 
total  amount  expended  would  not  have  been  anywhere  near 
sufficient  to  cover  the  expense  of  a  medical  department, 
presided  over  by  a  salaried  physician.  At  all  times  the 
most  prominent  practitioner  of  the  locality  has  been  selected 
for  the  work,  regardless  of  charges. 

With  scarcely  an  exception  the  physicians  have  been 
very  fair  and  reasonable  in  the  matter  of  service  charges. 
In  the  majority  of  cases  they  have  favored  the  State  with 
a  somewhat  lower  schedule  of  prices  than  those  in  ordinary 
usage.  It  is  apparent  that  they  appreciate  the  prompt  pay- 
ment of  their  bill  and  realize  that  if  it  were  not  for  the  Com- 
pensation Law  with  its  First  Aid  provisions  it  would  be  neces- 
sary for  them  to  render  practically  the  same  service  to  in- 
jured employes  with  the  inevitable  result  that  in  a  goodly  por- 
tion of  the  cases  it  would  be  necessary  for  them  to  charge  the 
account  off  to  charity. 

All  physicians  treating  cases  are  required  to  report  to 
the  Board  frequently  the  condition  of  the  patient  and  the 
probabla  time  of  disability  on  account  of  the  accidental  in- 
jury suffered.  In  a  few  isolated  cases  the  Board  has  en- 
tertained some  doubt  as  to  the  reliability  of  the  physician's 
X'^eport,  covering  the  time  of  probable  disability,  and  there- 
fore insisted  upon  the  injured  man  submitting  to  examina- 
tion by  another  physician.  The  result  of  this  precaution  has 
generally  been  the  endorsement  of  the  physician's  judgment 
making  the  first  diagnosis. 
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MALINGERING  AND  EXCESSIVE  MEDICAL  CHARGES. 

A  few  cases  have  reached  the  Board  from  distant  parts 
of  the  State,  where  the  reports  submitted  indicated  that 
there  was  a  possibihty  of  mahngering  on  the  part  of  the 
injured  workman,  with  the  result  that  request  was  made  for 
the  injured  party  to  come  to  Helena  and  submit  to  examina- 
tion by  a  physician  resident  of  the  capital  city.  In  only  one 
case  was  the  Board  in  error  in  the  policy  pursued,  for  in  all 
the  other  cases  it  was  found  that  the  injured  workman  was 
able  to  return  to  work,  but  through  imagination  or  duplicity 
was  holding  on,  claiming  to  be  unable  to  work,  and  thus 
drawing  compensation  illegally. 

In  such  cases  the  blame  does  not  always  rest  with  the 
physician  treating  the  injured  workman  in  the  home  locality, 
for  often  it  is  difficult  to  determine.  The  malingerer  repre- 
sents his  physical  condition  to  the  doctor  in  such  an  intense 
manner  as  to  pain  and  inability  to  work  that  he  naturally 
feels  that  to  be  on  the  safe  side  it  is  better  to  permit  the 
complaining  party  to  draw  an  extra  month  or  two  compensa- 
tion and  rest  for  that  length  of  time  than  take  any  chances 
as  to  his  physical  condition  being  such  that  he  should  return 
to  work.  This  simply  means  that  the  home  doctor  is  imposed 
upon,  for  when  report  of  the  special  examining  physician  is 
submitted  to  him,  indicating  that  his  patient  is  malingering, 
he  generally  verifies  through  the  medium  of  another  examina- 
tion and  approves  of  the  report  made. 

Some  complaints  have  reached  the  board  as  to  excessive 
charges  by  physicians,  but  as  heretofore  stated,  under  Plan 
Three,  the  Board  has  had  no  such  experiences.  However, 
insurance  companies  carrying  risks  under  Plan  Two  have 
submitted  concrete  cases  to  the  Board  clearly  indicating 
excessive  charges  on  the  part  of  physicians.  In  one  particular 
case,  reaching  the  Board  from  Great  Falls,  the  physician  pre- 
sented the  insurance  company  with  a  bill  for  $50.00,  which  is 
the  maximum  allowed  by  the  Act,  which  purported  to  cover 
ten  visits  made  by  an  injured  employe  to  the  physician's 
office,  on  account  of  treatment  of  an  injured  toe.  The  in- 
surance company  contended  that  as  the  man  lost  only  one  day 
off  the  job  the  injury  was  not  serious  enough  to  call  for  ten 
visits  to  a  physician's  office  at  $5.00  per  visit,  and  refused  to 
pay  the  bill.  The  Board  requested  the  physician  to  submit 
his   bill   to   it   in   itemized   form   and   it   would   endeavor  to 
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compel  the  payment  of  same,  if  the  charge  was  reasonable. 
As  the  Doctor  refused  to  comply  with  the  request  and  has 
not  crowded  his  claim  with  the  insurance  company,  it  is 
evident  that  he  was  in  error. 

Another  case  of  over-charging,  under  Plan  Two,  reached 
the  Board  from  the  city  of  Butte,  where  a  lather  sustained 
a  sliver  injury  to  one  of  his  fingers  and  dropped  into  a 
doctor's  office  on  his  way  home  from  work  to  have  it  re- 
moved. The  doctor  quickly  extracted  the  sliver  and  in- 
structed him  to  drop  into  the  office  each  day  as  he  was  going 
by  on  his  way  home,  to  the  end  that  he  might  inspect  the 
finger  to  be  certain  infection  did  not  occur.  This,  the  man 
did  every  day  for  two  weeks  and  the  physician  presented  a 
bill  for  $50.00  on  account  of  same.  The  insurance  company 
refused  to  pay  the  amount,  insisting  that  the  visits  made  by 
the  workman  to  the  doctor's  office  were  unnecessary,  as  no 
service  was  rendered,  and  that  $10.00  was  an  ample  charge 
for  removing  the  sliver  and  making  the  subsequent  examina- 
tion, and  tendered  that  amount.  The  physician  evidently 
agreed  with  the  conclusion  of  the  insurance  company,  for 
later  he  accepted  the  $10.00  offered  as  full  settlement  of 
the  account. 

However,  such  instances  are  a  pronounced  exception  to 
the  rule  as  in  practically  all  cases  the  physicians  treat  every 
one  honestly,  and  fairly  and  bring  the  charge  for  their  ser- 
vices well  within  the  scope  and  intent  of  the  Compensation 
Law.  Taken  in  its  entirely  the  service  rendered  by  the  medi- 
cal fraternity  of  the  State  gives  no  cause  for  complaint,  as 
it  has  been  eminently  satisfactory  in  comparatively  speaking 
every  case  that  has  come  under  the  observation  of  the  Board. 

There  is  little  fear  that  the  question  of  fees  charged  by 
the  physicians  of  the  State  for  services  rendered  injured  em- 
ployes, under  the  provisions  of  the  Workmen's  Compensa- 
tion Law,  will  afford  much  cause  for  friction.  This  is  almost 
impossible,  or  at  any  rate  highly  improbable,  due  to  the  fact 
that  the  medical  service  rendered  the  great  bulk  of  workmen 
in  the  State  is  done  through  the  medium  of  medical  and 
hospital  contracts,  where  the  question  of  physicians'  fees  for 
individual  attendance  is  not  a  consideration.  This  means  the 
practical  elimination  of  the  question  of  physicians'  fees  in 
connection  with  the  First  Aid  provisions  of  the  Compensation 
Law,  covering  the  first  two  weeks  following  the  happening 
of  the  accident. 
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MEDICAL  AND  HOSPITAL  AGREEMENT. 

The  general  policy  governing  in  this  state,  of  employes 
contracting  with  physicians  or  hospitals  of  standing  and 
repute  in  their  locality  for  their  care  in  cases  of  either  injury 
or  sickness,  precludes  the  likelihood  of  any  serious  trouble 
between  doctors  and  workmen  on  account  of  fees  for  medical 
service  rendered  injured  employes. 

Judging  from  the  records  of  the  Board  it  is  a  fair  esti- 
mate that  of  the  74,000  workmen  employed  in  hazardous 
occupations  in  the  State  during  the  year  1918,  fully  four- 
fifths  are  protected  by  medical  contracts,  for  which  they 
pay,  as  a  general  thing,  $1.00  per  month  for  unlimited  medical 
and  hospital  service.  This  fee  is  paid  by  the  men  themselves 
and  while  it  relieves  the  employers  from  the  necessity  of 
providing  First  Aid  services,  it  is  nevertheless  the  best  pos- 
sible investment  that  the  men  would  make  and  they  are  fully 
justified  and  amply  recompensated  for  the  amount  paid  for 
the  service. 

The  advantage  to  the  workmen  in  the  security  and  pro- 
tection of  the  hospital  agreement,  guaranteeing  unlimited 
medical  and  hospital  attention  in  either  sickness  or  acci- 
dents, is  so  apparent  as  to  hardly  merit  comment.  The 
Compensation  Law  provides  First  Aid  service  in  case  of  ac- 
cident, but  only  for  the  first  two  weeks  following  the  injury, 
in  an  amount  not  exceeding  $50.00.  No  allowance  is  made 
in  case  of  sickness  and  as  the  percentage  of  incapacity  on 
account  of  sickness  was  much  greater  last  year  than  that 
resulting  from  accident,  and  further,  as  the  workman  must 
care  for  himself,  even  in  accident  cases,  after  the  second 
week,  it  means  that  if  the  accident  is  of  a  serious  nature, 
such  as  the  breaking  of  a  leg  or  something  similar,  the  in- 
jured employe  is  compelled  to  pay  from  his  own  resources 
for  medical  and  hospital  costs,  possibly  for  many  months. 
Hence  the  advantage  of  the  contract  system  cannot  be  suc- 
cessfully questioned. 

Several  cases  have  come  to  the  notice  of  the  Board 
where  injured  workmen  were  not  protected  by  medical  con- 
tract, with  the  result  that  the  bills  covering  hospital  and 
medical  service  for  eight  months  spent  in  the  hospital 
amounted  to  nearly  a  thousand  dollars.  Other  cases  of  long 
standing  have  forced  the  injured  workmen  to  seek  shelter  in 
the  County  Hospital.    It  would  seem  that  it  is  decidedly  to  the 
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advantage  of  the  workman  to  be  protected  by  a  hospital 
agreement,  which  cares  for  him  in  both  accident  and  sick- 
ness for  the  full  period  of  his  misfortune. 

The  amount  paid  by  the  workmen  of  the  State  (approx- 
imately sixty  thousand)  for  this  unlimited  hospital  and 
medical  protection  for  the  first  year  under  the  Workmen's 
Compensation  Law,  or  from  July   1st,   1915,  to  June  30th, 

1916,  amounted  to  $585,173.00.  For  the  second  year,  from 
July  1st,  1916  to  June  30th,  1917,  the  amount  so  paid  by 
the  workmen,  at  an  average  of  $1.00  per  month,  was  $599,- 
905.00.  For  the  third  year,  from  July  1st,  1917  to  June  30th, 
1918,  the  amount  paid  was  $502,376.00.  The  falling  off  in 
the  past  year  was  due  to  the  metal  miners'  strike  in  the 
Butte  district  during  the  summer  and  fall  of  1917,  as  the 
shrinkage  in  hospital  fees  paid,  as  between  the  years  men- 
tioned, exists  only  in  Butte. 

Out  of  the  total  of  74,000  workmen  the  figures  dis- 
closed, as  stated,  that  60,000  are  protected  under  the  medium 
of  hospital  contracts  on  account  of  which  the  cost  has  been 
as  stated.  This  leaves  approximately  14,000  men  not  under 
hospital  contracts.  On  account  of  medical  and  hospital  ser- 
vice to  these  men,  the  employers  under  Plan  One  and  the 
insurance  companies  under  Plan  Two  and  the  Industrial  Ac- 
cident Fund  under  Plan  Three,  paid  for  the  year  ending 
June  30,  1916,  $4,620.00,  and  for  the  year  ending  June  30, 

1917,  $8,420.00,  and  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1918, 
$14,620.00. 

It  is  very  evident  from  these  actual  figures  that  the  men 
comprising  or  representing  the  14,000  employes  who  are  not 
under  medical  agreement  paid  more  than  twice  as  much  for 
hospital  and  medical  service  as  did  any  equal  number  of  men, 
who  were  protected  through  the  medium  of  hospital  con- 
tracts. 

The  Board  has  made  a  careful  study  of  the  medical  and 
hospital  situation  in  the  State,  and  as  a  result,  wherever 
possible,  it  constantly  urges  the  employes  and  employers  ap- 
plying to  come  under  the  law  to  arrange  for  hospital  and 
medical  contracts  for  the  protection  of  the  workmen,  believ- 
ing that  it  is  far  better  for  all  concerned  and  more  econom- 
ical and  satisfactory  to  the  employe. 


Mill    and    hoist    of    the    Molten    Mine    plant    operated    by    the    Cascade    Silver 
Mines  &  Mills  Co.   of  Neihart,   Cascade   County. 
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THE  TWO  WEEKS  WAITING  PERIOD. 

Due  to  the  medical  and  hospital  contracts  rendering 
almost  inoperative  the  First  Aid  provisions  of  the  Law,  there 
is  some  virtue  in  the  complaint  made  by  workmen  that  the 
two  weeks  waiting  period,  during  which  no  compensation  is 
paid  other  than  the  first  aid  medical  service  referred  to,  is 
a  hardship  upon  the  man  who  furnishes  his  first  aid  service 
at  his  own  expense.  Undoubtedly  there  is  merit  in  this  con- 
tention and  possibly  the  law  should  be  amended  in  that  par- 
ticular, but  the  experience  of  many  other  states,  as  well  as 
countries,  operating  under  compensation  laws  has  apparently 
justified  nearly  all  of  them  in  maintaining  a  waiting  period 
during  which  no  compensation  is  paid.  The  object  unques- 
tionably is  to  prevent  loitering  or  malingering  in  any  form 
by  removing  the  temptation  from  the  injured  workman  to 
loaf  a  few  days  on  the  strength  of  receiving  half  wages. 

The  experience  of  states  which  experimented  by  eliminat- 
ing the  waiting  period  of  two  weeks  was  that  the  number  of 
compensable  accidents  increased  many  fold.  In  one  state 
that  tried  the  experiment  of  eliminating  the  two  weeks  the 
increase  was  exactly  four-fold;  by  substituting  one  week  the 
decrease  was  less  than  25  per  cent,  but  upon  returning  to  the 
two  weeks  period  the  number  immediately  decreased  three- 
fourths.  This  clearly  indicates  that  when  there  is  only  a 
few  days  to  wait  on  the  part  of  the  injured  workmen  the 
tendency  to  linger  longer  for  a  few  extra  days  on  half  pay  is 
really  too  great  to  be  honestly  resisted.  Again,  the  ex- 
periment clearly  indicated  that  the  great  bulk  of  minor  ac- 
cidents require  only  from  one  to  ten  or  twelve  days  to  bring 
about  a  complete  recovery. 

In  this  connection  it  is  generally  agreed  that  there  should 
be  a  waiting  period  of  some  extent,  during  which  time  no 
compensation  should  be  paid.  The  fact  that  eighteen  states 
out  of  the  thirty-eight  operating  under  compensation  laws, 
and  also  two  territories,  have  adopted  the  two  weeks  waiting 
period,  would  almost  seem  to  establish  the  wisdom  of  allow- 
ing that  length  of  time  for  an  injury  to  develop  and  determine 
if  it  justifies  payment  of  compensation. 

One  state.  New  Mexico,  is  the  only  one  that  goes  beyond 
two  weeks,  as  it  is  operating  under  a  three  weeks  waiting 
period.  Colorado  started  with  a  three  weeks  period,  but  sub- 
sequently changed  to  two  weeks.    There  are  fourteen  states 
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which  have  a  waiting  period  of  one  week,  while  four  states 
have  ten  days.  Oregon  and  the  territory  of  Porto  Rico  are 
the  only  ones  that  have  no  waiting  period,  and  as  the  schedule 
of  compensation  in  Oregon  is  practically  based  on  flat 
amounts  the  feature  of  a  waiting  period  is  immaterial.  Wis- 
consin, Nebraska,  Washington,  Nevada  and  Louisiana  have 
waiting  periods  of  one  week,  which  is  eliminated  after  the 
disability  extends  beyond  a  certain  time,  generally  four 
weeks.  Iowa,  New  York,  Maryland,  Pennsylvania  and  South 
Dakota  have  waiting  periods  of  two  weeks,  but  in  case  dis- 
ability extends  beyond  seven  weeks  compensation  is  paid  from 
the  date  of  injury.  Wyoming  has  a  ten-day  waiting  period, 
but  if  disability  extends  beyond  thirty  days  the  waiting 
period  is  eliminated.  The  Federal  Government  has  a  waiting 
period  of  three  days. 

However,  it  is  evident  that  if  we  are  to  judge  from  the 
experience  of  the  Federal  Government  and  the  thirty-eight 
states  and  three  territories  operating  under  a  compensation 
law  at  the  present  time  we  must  agree  that  a  waiting  period 
is  necessary  and  as  the  majority  of  the  states  have  adopted 
the  two  weeks  period  it  would  seem  as  though  Montana  has 
come  close  to  making  the  proper  selection. 


Portion  surface  plant  Looby  Mine,  located  in  Grass  Valley  district,  four  and 
one-half  miles  west  of  Helena.  This  property  is  owned  and  operated  by 
the  Cruse  Consolidated  Mining  Co.  and  has  a  silver  and  lead  product, 
averaging-  about  $20.00  to  the  ton.  Ore  shipped  direct  to  smelter.  The 
Company    employs    about    30    men. 
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SCALE  OF  COMPENSATION  SCHEDULE. 

Unquestionably  the  first  essential  under  the  operation 
of  the  Workmen's  Compensation  Law  is  provision  insuring 
prompt  payment  of  the  scale  or  rate  of  compensation  to  be 
paid  workmen  suffering  accidental  injuries  arising  out  of 
and  in  the  course  of  their  employment.  This  is  based  in  all 
of  the  states,  except  in  Oregon,  Washington  and  Wyoming, 
upon  a  certain  proportion  or  percentage  of  the  workmen's 
wages.  This  percentage  runs  all  the  way  from  50  per  cent 
of  the  weekly  wages  up  to  667^  per  cent  and  in  the  case  of 
Porto  Rico  75  per  cent,  governed  in  each  instance  by  a  max- 
imum amount  or  limit  either  for  the  week  or  month  or  year 
or  total  amount. 

The  Montana  Law  provides  a  schedule  of  compensation 
based  on  50  per  cent  of  the  employe's  wages,  governed  by  a 
maximum  of  $10.00  per  week.  Considerable  adverse  criticism 
has  been  directed  to  this  schedule,  holding  that  it  is  in- 
adequate on  account  of  the  maximum  limit  of  $10.00  per 
week,  which  the  critics  insist  results  in  the  rate  or  schedule 
not  amounting  to  more  than  30  per  cent  of  the  average  weekly 
wage  of  the  injured  workman. 

Of  the  thirty-eight  states  operating  under  a  Compensa- 
tion Law,  twenty-two  have  the  same  basis  of  award  as  Mon- 
tana, of  50  per  cent  of  the  wages.  Fifteen  states  base  their 
compensation  on  from  55  per  cent  to  667^  per  cent  of  the 
wages,  while  three  states  operate  under  a  flat  rate  or 
schedule,  ranging  from  $25.00  per  month,  as  in  the  state  of 
Oregon,  to  $35.00  per  month  as  in  the  State  of  Washington. 
New  York,  Ohio,  Nebraska  and  Massachusetts,  also  the 
Federal  Government,  operate  under  a  schedule  of  66^^  per 
cent  of  the  wages,  while  California,  Wisconsin,  and  Kentucky 
provide  65  per  cent,  with  Texas,  Minnesota,  Kansas  and 
Hawaii  60  per  cent,  and  Utah,  Idaho  and  Indiana  55  per  cent. 

The  provision  of  the  Montana  Law,  awarding  50  per 
cent  of  the  wages,  governed  by  a  maximum  of  $10.00  per 
week,  corresponds  with  that  of  eleven  other  states,  while 
three  have  a  lower  rate,  $8.00  per  week,  and  seventeen  a 
higher  award,  ranging  from  $12.00  per  week  in  ten  states  to 
three  with  $14.00  and  four  with  $15.00. 

Seventeen  states  provide,  in  cases  of  permanent  total 
disability,  compensation  for  life,  or  during  the  continuance 
of  the  disability,  and  in  the  majority  the  provision  is  about 
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the  same  as  in  Montana,  which  provides  for  a  400  week 
period  at  a  maximum  of  $10.00  per  week,  and  after  that  a 
maximum  of  $5.00  per  week.  In  cases  of  total  permanent 
disability  the  amount  that  may  be  collected  under  the  Mon- 
tana Act,  is  only  exceeded  by  the  provisions  of  three  other 
states.  This  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  $5.00  per  week  that 
must  be  paid  after  the  termination  of  the  400  week  period  at 
$10.00  per  week  may  amount  under  certain  circumstances  to 
a  comparatively  large  sum. 

In  a  case  now  under  favorable  consideration  by  the 
Board  the  amount  that  will  eventually  be  paid  may  be  con- 
siderable. A  boy  sixteen  years  of  age  has  lost  the  sight  of 
an  eye,  and  in  the  same  accident  was  robbed  of  an  arm. 
If  this  young  man  lives  to  the  age  of  86,  which  is  the  age 
now  enjoyed  by  his  father,  he  will  have  received  over  twenty 
thousand  dollars  in  compensation.  At  present  there  are 
eight  cases  in  which  monthly  compensation  is  being  paid 
where,  if  the  claimants  live  to  be  70  years  of  age,  they  will 
have  received  in  compensation  payments  over  twelve  thou- 
sand dollars  each. 

No  complaint  has  reached  the  Board  concerning  the  com- 
pensation schedule  providing  for  the  payment  of  fixed 
amounts  covering  specific  injuries,  such  as  the  loss  of  an  arm, 
leg,  eye  or  other  member  of  the  body.  This  specific  schedule, 
like  many  other  provisions  of  the  Law,  is  the  same  as  in  a 
majority  of  the  states  operating  under  compensation  laws. 
It  is  in  excess  of  several  and  below  very  few  of  the  schedules 
obtained  in  any  of  the  states,  hence  it  seems  but  reasonable 
to  reach  the  conclusion  that  the  provisions  of  the  Montana 
Act  in  the  matter  of  the  rate  or  schedule  of  compensation 
are  fairly  well  balanced,  with  the  possible  exception  of  the 
$10.00  weekly  maximum. 


SURVEY  OF  EMPLOYERS  UNDER  ACT. 

Due  to  the  limited  time  intervening  between  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  Board  and  the  day  the  compensation  features  of 
the  law  become  effective,  July  1st,  1915,  it  was  considered 
the  part  of  wisdom  to  make  the  first  survey  or  canvass  of 
the  employers  of  the  State  by  mail.  This  plan  also  had  an 
economic  advantage  as  compared  to  the  expense  of  a  repre- 
sentative of  the  Department  visiting  the  employers  personally 
to  urge  upon  them  the  wisdom  of  coming  under  the  protection 
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of  the  law.  The  letter  campaign,  instituted  four  weeks  be- 
fore the  law  became  effective,  resulted  in  registering  830 
employers  under  the  Act. 

During  the  first  year  the  list  gradually  increased  to 
1,518  active  members,  and  at  the  end  of  the  second  year  the 
registry  stood  at  1,918,  which  has  increased  until  now,  the 
end  of  the  third  year,  June  30,  1918,  the  registration  shows  a 
total  number  of  employers  under  the  Act  of  1,994.  During 
this  three  year  period  a  total  of  2,784  employers  applied  for 
admission  under  the  Act,  of  which  224  were  rejected,  on 
account  of  not  being  engaged  in  a  hazardous  occupation  as 
defined  by  the  Act,  and  516  have  dropped  out  during  the 
course  of  the  three  years  on  account  of  retiring  from  busi- 
ness. The  employers  who  cancelled  their  authority  to  operate 
under  the  Act  were,  for  the  most  part,  small  contractors 
who  having  finished  their  contracts  had  no  further  use  for 
protection  under  the  law  and  withdrew. 

From  a  careful  canvass  and  survey  made  of  the  employ- 
ers of  the  State  during  the  months  of  May  and  June  (just 
ended)  the  statement  is  justified  that  over  99  per  cent  of 
those  engaged  in  hazardous  occupations,  who  employ  a  force 
of  three  or  more  men,  are  under  the  Act.  The  survey  of  the 
employers  disclosed  the  fact  that  there  are  over  1,100  in  the 
State  who  have  only  one  or  two  men  employed  that  it  seems 
impossible  to  convince  that  it  is  to  their  interest  to  come 
under  the  law,  regardless  of  the  number  of  men  they  employ. 
They  cannot  understand  that  it  is  just  as  important,  in  pro- 
portion, to  be  protected  when  they  have  one  man  working  for 
them  as  when  they  have  more. 

Of  these  employers  who  do  not  care  for  the  protection  of 
the  law,  because  of  working  small  forces,  we  have  625  grain 
elevators  in  the  state  that  employ  only  one  man  in  addition 
to  the  manager  in  each  plant.  Of  these  only  131  have  elected 
to  come  under  the  Act.  There  are  also  195  weekly  newspapers 
in  the  state,  employing  from  one  to  two  men  each,  that  are 
not  under  the  law.  We  also  have  many  blacksmith  shops,, 
automobile  garages,  repair  shops,  carpenter  shops,  paint 
shops,  laundries,  creameries,  small  machine  shops,  bakeries,, 
slaughtering  plants,  stock  yards,  light  and  power  plants,  feed 
mills  and  saw  mills,  that  it  seems  impossible  to  convince  that 
it  is  to  their  interest  and  advantage  to  operate  under  the 
protection  of  the  Act.    These  employers  have  all  been  urged 
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many  times,  through  the  medium  of  letters,  to  protect  them- 
selves and  their  men  by  coming  under  the  protection  of  the 
Act.  Gradually  the  indifference  of  some  of  these  is  being 
overcome  and  they  are  taking  advantage  of  the  protection 
offered. 

Every  employer  in  the  State  engaged  in  a  hazardous  oc- 
cupation, working  ten  men  or  more,  is  under  the  law  with  but 
two  exceptions.  We  have  one  operator  employing  a  force  of 
ever  twenty  men  who  refuses,  regardless  of  every  argument, 
to  take  advantage  of  the  Act.  The  reason  he  gives  for  re- 
fusing to  accept  the  protection  of  the  law  is  that  the  com- 
pensation awards  are  excessive  and  that  it  costs  him  less  to 
either  settle  with  his  men  in  case  of  accident  or  fight  their 
claims  if  they  are  unreasonable. 

This  operator,  of  course,  has  been  fortunate  in  that  none 
of  his  employes  have  yet  suffered  an  accident  of  any  moment. 
When  this  occurs,  and  he  is  confronted  with  a  damage  suit, 
where  he  will  be  refused  the  right  to  plead  any  of  the  com- 
mon-law defenses,  and  finds  himself  powerless  to  prevent, 
through  the  ruhng  of  the  court,  a  damage  verdict  by  the 
jury  in  any  amount  that  may  please  their  fancy,  he  will 
realize  his  mistake. 


Concentrator  Milling  Plant  of  the  Snow  Storm  Mines  Consolidated  Company, 
located  at  Troy,  Lincoln  County.  This  plant  has  a  capacity  of  400  tons 
dailv   and   the   Company   employs    in   the   mine   and   mill   about    200   men. 
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SURVEY  OF  EMPLOYES  UNDER  ACT. 

As  in  the  case  of  payroll  reports  by  employers,  the  record 
of  the  Department  is  not  quite  up  to  date  as  to  the  number 
of  employes  under  the  different  plans  of  the  Act.  However, 
in  the  hope  of  securing  as  complete  data  as  possible  for  this 
report,  a  survey  was  made  of  the  employes  of  the  state 
during  the  month  of  June  (just  past)  for  the  purpose  of 
ascertaining  accurately  the  number  under  the  Act. 

The  1,994  employers  who  are  actively  operating  under  the 
law  have  reported  a  total  of  49,622  employes.  These  figures 
are  made  up  principally  from  reports  submitted  by  the  em- 
ployer at  the  time  he  filed  his  election  to  operate  under  the 
law,  and  as  a  consequence  only  serve  in  many  instances  to 
give  the  number  of  workmen  of  certain  employers  for  the 
year  1915  and  1916,  and  in  some  cases  for  the  year  1917. 

The  years  1915  and  1916  in  mining,  milling  and  lumber- 
ing, marked  pronounced  periods  of  depression  with  many  em- 
ployers. It  was  only  in  exceptional  cases  that  full  crews 
were  worked  by  any  employers  during  the  years  mentioned, 
hence  it  is  easy  to  understand  the  pronounced  discrepancy 
existing  between  the  figures  submitted  by  employers  scat- 
tered over  the  past  three  years  and  the  result  of  the  canvass 
made  the  past  thirty  days  to  determine  accurately  the  num- 
ber of  employes  under  the  Act. 

The  Board  exercised  every  caution  to  procure  accurate 
data  as  to  the  number  of  workmen  engaged  in  hazardous 
occupations  in  the  State  and  feels  safe  in  estimating  from  the 
information  received  that  the  number  of  workmen  now  ac- 
tually under  the  Act,  through  the  medium  of  the  1,994  em- 
ployers, is  fully  74,000  and  represents  something  over  97  per 
cent  of  the  laboring  men  of  the  State  who  are  employed  in 
occupations  defined  as  hazardous  by  the  Act. 

In  this  connection  it  will  be  noticed  that  74,000  men 
working  steadily  in  the  State,  computed  at  the  high  rate  of 
Montana's  established  wage  scale  discloses  a  financial  back- 
ground, against  which  the  law  is  operating,  of  a  minimum, 
annual  pay  roll  of  approximately  ninety  million  dollars. 
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MONTANA  ACT  PROVIDES  THREE  PLANS. 

The  Montana  law  provides,  except  in  the  case  of  pubHc 
corporations,  that  the  employer  has  the  right  of  selection 
from  three  plans,  under  any  one  of  which  he  can  enjoy  the 
full  benefits  of  the  Act. 

The  Legislature  in  providing  the  three  plans  mentioned 
evidently  selected  from  the  various  states  operating  under  a 
compensation  law  the  very  best  features  obtainable,  with 
the  apparent  object  of  permitting  the  employer  just  as 
wide  a  range  as  possible  in  determining  through  what  medium 
he  could  best  secure  the  benefits  of  the  law. 

The  object  was  worthy  and  unquestionably  was  well 
attained  in  the  form  of  the  three  plans  submitted,  which 
cover  three  distinct  business  angles.  Each  one  of  the  three 
plans  is  exceedingly  comprehensive,  providing  as  each  one 
does  for  the  protection  of  the  workmen  through  three  en- 
tirely different  channels,  subject  to  the  selection  of  the  em- 
ployer. 

The  employer  can  carry  his  own  risk  and  pay  his  money 
directly  to  his  injured  employes  or,  if  he  does  not  want  to 
do  this  he  can  arrange  under  Plan  Two  with  an  insurance 
company  to  carry  the  risk  for  him  on  the  payment  of  an 
agreed  rate  of  premium  for  the  service  rendered,  or  if  he 
does  not  wish  to  pursue  either  one  of  these  methods,  then, 
under  Plan  Three,  he  can  carry  his  risk  with  the  state  by 
contributing  to  the  Industrial  Accident  Fund  an  amount 
representing  the  actual  cost  of  the  accidents  occurring  to  the 
employers  operating  under  that  Plan. 

Any  one  of  the  three  methods  is  comprehensive  and 
logical  and  answers  the  purpose  of  a  compensation  act  from 
every  possible  viewpoint.  It  is  really  immaterial  to  the  em- 
ploye which  plan  is  adopted  by  the  employer,  because  he  is 
certain  and  sure  of  his  compensation  money,  regardless  of 
the  plan  adopted.  As  to  the  employer,  aside  from  the  pos- 
sible sentiment  involved  in  carrying  his  own  risk  under  Plan 
One,  a  choice  of  the  other  plans  would  ordinarily  be  deter- 
mined by  the  cost  involved. 

The  experience  under  each  plan  for  the  past  three  years 
is  set  out  in  detail  in  the  pages  immediately  following,  in- 
cluding the  cost  to  employers,  as  well  as  the  service  rendered 
employes. 
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SELF  INSURANCE— PLAN  ONE. 

Self  Insurance  by  the  employer,  allowed  under  Plan  One 
of  the  Montana  Act,  is  provided  for  in  the  majority  of  com- 
pensation states.  Under  this  plan  the  employer  carries  his 
own  risk,  paying  directly  to  his  injured  employes  whatever 
compensation  may  be  due  them,  or  in  case  of  death,  to  the 
beneficiaries.  The  employer  must  satisfy  the  Board  as  to 
his  solvency  and  ability  to  pay  whatever  compensation  is 
likely  to  be  charged  against  him. 

During  the  past  thirty-six  months,  or  since  July  1st, 
1915,  ninety-six  employers  elected  this  plan,  of  which  sixty- 
six  qualified  in  every  respect  and  secured  authority  to  operate 
under  it.  These  sixty-six  employers  reported  24,649  em- 
ployes for  the  year  1916,  which  is  the  last  complete  report 
received  from  all  of  the  employers  under  Plan  One,  report- 
ing their  employes.  It  is  fair  to  assume  from  other  data 
available,  and  also  from  the  partial  reports  received,  that 
the  number  of  employes  now  under  Plan  One  is  not  less  than 
40,000. 

Of  the  ninety-six  employers  who  selected  Plan  One, 
twenty-four  were  unable  to  satisfy  the  Board  as  to  their 
solvency,  therefore  their  applications  were  returned  with  the 
recommendation  that  they  select  one  of  the  other  plans.  The 
Board's  recommendation  was  observed  and  these  employers 
qualified  under  Plan  Two,  hence  their  names  do  not  appear 
in  the  tabulated  list  of  rejections.  Of  the  total  number  ap- 
plying under  this  plan  seven  were  rejected  on  account  of  the 
occupation  not  being  hazardous  as  defined  by  the  Act.  Two 
were  refused  admittance  for  want  of  jurisdiction,  as  their 
operations  were  within  the  boundaries  of  the  Glacier  National 
Park,  a  National  Reserve  under  Federal  jurisdiction. 

Of  those  operating  under  the  Plan  sixteen  were  required 
to  furnish  security  in  the  form  of  guaranty  bonds  for  the 
payment  of  whatever  compensation  might  reasonably  be 
expected  to  be  charged  against  them. 

During  the  past  six  months  four  of  the  employers  with- 
drew from  active  business  with  the  result  that  at  the  close 
of  the  fiscal  year  only  sixty-two  employers  are  operating 
under  the  Plan. 

During  the  three  year  period  ending  June  30th,  1918, 
the  employers  operating  under  this  Plan  paid  in  compensa- 
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tion,  including  152  lump  sum  death  settlements  and  $31,- 
090.90  burial  expenses,  the  sum  of  $1,049,006.70. 

A  careful  estimate  of  the  pending  claims  awaiting  settle- 
ment indicates  an  amount  aggregating  $95,000.00.  Adding 
this  to  the  amount  paid  makes  a  total  of  $1,144,006.70  as  the 
compensation  liability  for  the  three  years  under  Plan  One. 

For  the  past  twelve  months  the  compensation  disburse- 
ments under  this  plan  have  been  $417,189.13,  which  plus  the 
pending  claims  makes  a  total  compensation  liability  for  the 
past  fiscal  year  of  $512,189.13. 

This  total  compensation  cost  for  the  year,  computed  on 
the  partially  reported  pay  roll  of  the  past  twelve  months  of 
$45,000,000.00,  indicates  an  accident  cost  of  a  trifle  over  one 
per  cent  of  the  annual  pay  roll.  The  pay  roll  reports  received 
under  this  plan  do  not  disclose  or  cover  pay  roll  conditions 
of  the  present  year,  but  date  back  in  the  majority  of  cases 
to  the  pay  roll  in  1916.  In  a  few  instances  reports  have 
been  received  from  some  employers,  bringing  their  pay  roll 
reports  up  to  the  end  of  June,  1917,  but  as  stated  the  record 
of  pay  rolls  under  Plan  One  is  only  complete  for  the  year 
1916,  which,  as  will  be  recalled,  was  rather  an  "off"  year 
as  compared  with  1917  or  1918. 

Judging  from  the  information  and  data  of  record  in 
this  office,  which  is  absolutely  correct  to  the  minutest  de- 
tail in  the  matter  of  money  that  has  been  paid  on  account 
of  compensation,  funeral  and  medical  expenses,  and  is  abso- 
lutely exact  as  to  the  reported  pay  roll  for  the  year  1916, 
and  in  some  instances  for  1917,  the  figures  show  a  pay  roll 
in  excess  of  $45,000,000.00,  which  in  consideration  of  the 
conditions  which  existed  industrially  in  1916  and  for  the  last 
half  of  the  year  1917  in  the  Butte  Mining  District,  on  ac- 
count of  the  strike,  justifies  the  assumption  that  the  pay  roll 
under  Plan  One  for  the  present  year  will  amount  to  fully 
$55,000,000.00.  If  so,  the  actual  accident  cost  is  about  three- 
fourths  of  one  per  cent  of  the  yearly  pay  roll.  These  figures, 
indicating  that  the  cost  to  employers  is  about  75c  on  each 
$100.00  of  yearly  pay  roll,  clearly  establish  the  business 
wisdom  of  the  sixty-two  operators  in  question  in  carrying 
their  own  risk  under  this  Plan. 

The  record,  in  addition  to  indicating  a  very  cheap  in- 
surance cost  to  the  employer,  also  establishes  the  very 
gratifying  fact  that  the  accident  occurrence  has  been  ex- 
ceptionally low. 
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INSURANCE  COMPANIES— PLAN  TWO. 

Insurance  companies  qualified  to  do  business  in  the  State 
are  authorized  to  carry  the  compensation  risk  of  employers 
who  so  elect  under  Plan  Two  of  the  Act. 

For  the  three  years  ending  June  30,  1918,  1975  employ- 
ers selected  this  plan.  Of  this  number  1,768  qualified  under 
the  law  and  secured  authority  to  operate.  These  1,768  em- 
ployers reported  for  the  year  1917  10,973  employes,  and  now, 
judging  from  the  partial  pay  roll  reports  so  far  received  for 
1918,  are  employing  fully  20,000  men  with  a  pay  roll  spread 
of  about  $30,000,000.00. 

In  addition  to  the  1,768  employers  who  completed  their 
election  the  Board  found  it  necessary  to  deny  the  applications 
of  210  because  they  were  not  engaged  in  hazardous  occu- 
pations as  defined  by  the  Act,  and  as  a  consequence  could 
only  come  under  the  law  through  the  medium  of  Class  27, 
Plan  Three,  by  the  mutual  consent  or  joint  election  of  both 
employer  and  employe  as  being  engaged  in  a  non-hazardous 
occupation. 

In  addition  to  the  rejections,  460  employers  have  re- 
tired from  active  business  since  the  law  went  into  effect  and 
consequently  permitted  their  insurance  policies  to  lapse,  which 
indicates  that  during  the  three  year  period  a  total  of  1,975 
employers  selected  Plan  Two  of  the  Act,  of  which  number 
there  was  at  the  end  of  the  present  fiscal  year,  June  30th, 
1918,  915  with  active  insurance  policies  entitling  them  to  the 
privilege  of  operating  under  the  plan. 

The  rejected  applications  represented  employers  engaged 
in  various  non-hazardous  pursuits,  such  as  operators  of  hotels, 
general  merchandise  stores,  grain,  feed  and  hay  dealers,  gen- 
eral commission  merchants,  cigar  dealers,  confectionery 
stores,  fruit  and  produce  dealers,  real  estate  agencies,  restau- 
rant dealers,  dealers  in  implements,  and  various  other  non- 
hazardous  pursuits,  as  disclosed  in  the  tabulated  list  of  re-  " 
jected  applications,  submitted  elsewhere  in  this  report. 

The  law  governing  the  operation  of  insurance  companies 
in  the  State  provides  that  all  companies  shall  file  with  the 
State  Insurance  Commissioner,  under  oath,  a  statement  cover- 
ing the  premiums  collected  each  calendar  year.  This  report 
must  be  filed  not  later  than  March  30th  of  each  year,  cover- 
ing the  premiums  collected  up  to  the  preceding  January.    This 
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report  so  filed  discloses  that  for  the  period  of  time  from 
July  1st,  1915  to  December  31,  1917,  two  and  one-half  years, 
the  premium  collected  on  compensation  policies  in  the  State 
aggregated  $736,224.88,  and  that  the  same  companies  for 
the  same  period  of  time  paid  in  compensation  $242,543.94. 
These  figures  indicate  that  out  of  the  amount  of  prem- 
iums collected  of  $736,224.88  the  companies  have  paid  in 
compensation  $242,543.94,  or  only  about  33^3  per  cent  of  the 
amount  of  the  premiums  collected.  This  would  indicate  that 
out  of  every  $10.00  collected  in  premiums  from  the  employers 
by  the  insurance  companies,  only  $3.35  has  been  paid  in  com- 
pensation. However,  this  is  not  quite  correct,  as  the  pend- 
ing claims  are  not  accounted  for  in  the  amount  reported  as 
having  been  paid  by  the  companies  up  to  the  first  of  the 
present  year. 

For  comparative  purposes  the  record  should  be  brought 
up  to  June  30th,  1918,  by  adding  to  the  collected  premium 
reported  a  fair  estimate  of  the  premiums  collected  during 
the  past  six  months,  which  can  be  assumed  to  be  one-half 
of  the  amount  collected  for  the  twelve  months  of  1917  or 
$152,828.00,  making  a  total  for  full  three  years  in  premiums 
collected   of   $889,052.88. 

Against  this  amount  the  companies  have  actually  paid 
in  compensation  $281,060.57,  to  which  add  a  liberal  estimate 
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Plant  of  Bitter  Root  Canning-  Co.,  located  at  Stevensville,  Ravalli  County. 
This  is  Montana's  first  cannery  devoted  to  the  packing  of  fruits  and 
vegetables    and    has    been    in    successful    operation    since    1915. 
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for  pensions  and  pending  claims  of  $30,000.00,  making  a  total 
of  $311,060.57  paid  in  compensation  benefits  for  the  three 
years'  period.  This  amount  deducted  from  the  premiums  col- 
lected of  $889,052.88  shows  a  profit  difference  of  $607,992.31, 
indicating  an  expenditure  for  compensation  purposes  of  only 
35  per  cent  of  the  premiums  collected. 

It  is  evident  from  these  figures,  which  cannot  be  dis- 
puted, that  out  of  every  dollar  paid  by  the  employers  to  the 
insurance  companies  in  the  shape  of  premiums,  only  35  cents 
has  gone  to  pay  compensation  and  65  cents  reverted  to  the 
private  account  of  the  insurance  company.  These  figures 
indicate  that  the  employers  operating  under  this  plan  carry 
a  heavy  financial  burden  as  compared  to  the  accident  cost 
they  have  contributed. 

Taking  the  premium  rates  disclosed  by  the  policies 
that  have  been  filed  with  the  Board  and  the  figures  sub- 
mitted in  the  reports  of  the  companies  to  the  Insurance 
Commissioner,  it  would  seem  fair  to  assume  that  an  average 
rate  covering  the  risks  under  Plan  Two,  taken  in  their  en- 
tirety, would  exceed  214  per  cent  of  the  pay  rolls  upon  which 
they  are  computed.  Take  the  heaviest  risk  carried  by  an 
insurance  company  under  Plan  Two,  where  the  pay  roll 
shows  an  average  in  excess  of  $25,000.00  per  month,  the 
premium  rate  as  recited  in  the  policy  is  over  4  per  cent. 
Hence,  it  can  be  reasonably  concluded  that  the  average  rate 
collected  by  insurance  companies  under  this  plan  will  reach 
21/2  per  cent  on  the  entire  pay  roll.  This,  figured  on  the 
partial  pay  rolls  reported  of  $30,000,000.00,  would  indicate 
a  premium  of  $700,000.00,  which,  it  will  be  noted,  is  much 
less  than  the  statement  submitted  by  the  insurance  com- 
panies, hence  the  average  rate  of  premium  charge  by  in- 
surance companies  is  nearer  3  per  cent  than  21/2  per  cent. 

The  fourteen  insurance  companies  writing  compensation 
insurance  under  this  plan  have  paid  in  compensation,  burial, 
medical  and  hospital  costs,  as  has  been  stated,  $281,060.57 
which,  including  a  liberal  estimate  for  pending  claims  existing 
under  the  plan  up  to  June  30th,  1918,  of  $30,000,000.00, 
making  a  total  of  $311,060.57  as  the  entire  liability  for  com- 
pensation costs  under  this  plan,  which  computed  on  the  re- 
ported pay  roll  of  $30,000,000.00,  indicates  an  actual  accident 
cost  of  about  one  per  cent.    The  record  under  this  plan  indi- 
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cates  the  same  gratifying  low  accident  occurrence  as  under 
Plan  One. 

The  figures  submitted  showing  the  actual  accident  cost 
under  the  plan,  amounting  to  about  one  per  cent,  compared 
with  the  premium  cost  of  approximately  3  per  cent  of  the 
pay  roll,  would  indicate  that  there  is  every  reason  why  the 
insurance  companies  should  make  a  substantial  reduction  in 
the  rates  now  charged  employers.  As  this  has  been  the 
course  pursued  by  companies  in  other  states  when  the  experi- 
ence has  demonstrated  that  the  rates  that  were  being  charged 
were  too  high,  it  is  reasonable  to  expect  that  the  same 
method  will  be  pursued  in  this  State. 

As  more  employers  have  applied  for  admission  under 
Plan  Two  through  the  medium  of  insurance  companies  than 
under  both  the  other  plans  combined,  it  would  indicate  that 
the  cost  of  insurance  is  a  vital  feature  in  connection  with 
the  successful  operation  of  the  Act.  Consequently  em- 
ployers are  entitled  to  know  if  the  present  insurance  rates 
are  fair  and  reasonable  or  if  they  are  paying  more  than  the 
service  is  reasonably  worth.  The  figures  submitted  repre- 
sent three  years  actual  experience  and,  while  this  period  of 
time  is  possibly  not  sufficient  to  justify  accepting  the  ex- 
perience as  conclusive,  yet  it  should  serve  at  least  to  indicate 
to  the  several  insurance  companies  concerned  that  their 
premium  rates  are  unquestionably  too  high. 

Possibly  an  abundance  of  precaution  might  justify  wait- 
ing for  another  year,  or  even  two,  before  accepting  the  re- 
sults of  the  past  three  years'  experience  under  the  Act  in 
this  State  as  conclusive  and  entitled  to  enough  weight  to 
warrant  the  exclusion  of  statistics  compiled  by  insurance 
carriers,  covering  many  years'  experience  under  compensation 
acts  in  other  fields.  However,  be  this  as  it  may,  the  figures 
are  given  to  the  public  for  just  what  they  are  worth  with- 
out any  assurance  or  prophecy  on  the  part  of  the  Board. 
They  have  been  taken  from  the  record  in  every  instance  and 
represent  the  actual  and  indisputable  facts,  covering  the 
three  years'  experience  under  the  Law,  and  certainly  would 
seem  to  justify  the  insurance  companies  in  carefully  con- 
sidering the  wisdom  of  reducing  premium  rates  covering 
compensation   risks. 
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STATE  INSURANCE— PLAN  THREE. 

There  has  been  much  opposition  to  the  theory  or  princi- 
ple that  the  State  could  economically  and  successfully  furnish 
employers  with  compensation  insurance.  The  necessity  for 
something  in  the  nature  of  a  State  Insurance  Fund  was 
caused  by  the  abuse  which  assiduously  crept  into  the  opera- 
tion of  stock  and  mutual  insurance  companies.  The  waste 
attending-  such  insurance  was  too  heavy  a  burden  for  the 
employer  and  employe,  with  the  result  that  many  states 
adopted  some  form  of  State  Fund  Insurance,  based  in  nearly 
every  instance  solely  upon  the  accident  cost,  which  is  to  say 
that  the  money  paid  by  the  employer  into  the  accident  fund 
in  the  shape  of  premium  assessments  is  to  be  used  exclu- 
sively for  the  payment  of  compensation  benefits. 

Under  the  Montana  Law,  Plan  Number  Three,  generally 
referred  to  as  "State  Insurance",  provides  that  employers 
may  elect  to  operate  under  the  Act  through  such  medium, 
whereby  they  must  contribute  to  the  Industrial  Accident 
Fund  a  certain  premium,  based  on  a  fixed  rate  of  their 
annual  pay  roll,  which  may  be  raised  or  lowered  from  year 
to  year,  as  the  experience  justifies. 

The  record  indicates  that  Plan  Three,  at  the  start,  did 
not  prove  as  attractive  to  employers  as  Plan  Two,  for  during 
the  first  two  years  only  718  employers  selected  it.  However, 
the  past  year  witnessed  quite  an  increase,  evidently  due  to 
the  record  made  for  the  two  previous  years  in  the  matter  of 
cost.  During  the  past  twelve  months  568  employers  adopted 
this  plan,  making  a  total  of  1,286.  Out  of  this  total  of  1,286 
that  qualified  under  the  plan,  269  have  withdrawn  during  the 
course  of  the  three  years,  on  account  of  going  out  of  busi- 
ness, leaving  1,017  active  members  on  June  30th,  1918. 

The  applications  of  several  employers  for  admission 
under  the  plan  were  rejected  on  account  of  the  occupation 
being  non-hazardous.  The  majority  of  these  qualified  later 
under  Class  27  of  the  Plan  through  the  medium  of  joint 
election  of  employer  and  employe,  as  being  engaged  in  a 
"non-hazardous"  occupation. 

The  employers  operating  under  this  plan  for  the  first 
year  brought  under  the  Act  with  them  6,520  employes,  and 
for  the  second  year  9,691,  and  for  the  third  year,  just  fin- 
ished, 14,060.  The  data  is  accurate  and  up  to  date  on  this 
feature  and  it  is  fair  to  assume  that  the  total  number  of 
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employes  now  under  the  Act  through  the  medium  of  Plan 
Three  does  not  exceed  15,000. 

The  premiums  paid  by  the  1,017  employers  for  the  past 
year  amounted  to  $132,277.58.  This  amount  was  contributed 
through  the  medium  of  five  assessments  levied  for  the  twelve 
months  from  July  1st,  1917,  to  June  30th,  1918.  This  prem- 
ium was  collected  from  a  reported  pay  roll  of  about  $11,500,- 
000.00,  which  represents  a  premium  cost  to  the  employers 
of  a  little  over  one  per  cent  of  their  pay  roll. 

During  the  past  fiscal  year,  ending  June  30th,  1918,  the 
State  has  paid  in  compensation  benefits  of  all  kinds  in  behalf 
of  the  employers  under  this  plan,  $55,236.29,  with  pending 
claims  aggregating  about  $20,000.00,  making  a  total  liability 
for  the  twelve  months  of  $75,236.29.  This  com.pensation  cost, 
computed  on  the  total  reported  pay  roll  for  the  year  of  $11,- 
500,000.00,  indicates  an  accident  cost  under  the  plan  of  a 
shade  less  than  two-thirds  of  one  per  cent,  which  is  certainly 
a  phenomenal  record  and  indicates,  even  more  forcibly  than 
the  accident  history  under  the  other  two  plans,  the  gratify- 
ingly  low  accident  occurrence  that  has  prevailed  under  all 
plans  for  the  year. 

As  stated,  only  five  assssments  were  levied  under  this 
plan  for  the  entire  twelve  months  at  a  total  average  cost  to 


300  ton  combination  mill,  with  150  ton  capacity  slime  plant,  of  the  Barnes- 
King  Development  Co.,  located  at  Gloster  in  the  Marysville  district,  Lewis 
&  Clark  County.  The  Gloster  property  was  one  of  the  early  producers 
of  the  state  but  has  been  closed  down  for  many  years  until  taken  over 
liy    the    Barnes- King-    Development    Co.    and    rehabitated. 
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all  the  employers  of  about  one  per  cent  of  their  pay  roll, 
which  undoubtedly  represents  as  low  an  insurance  cost  to 
employers,  operating  under  a  Compensation  L;aw,  as  exists 
anywhere  in  the  world.  However,  despite  this  low  premium 
cost,  a  splendid  surplus  has  been  accumulated  in  the  treasury 
of  the  fund,  equaling  more  than  one-third  of  the  total  amount 
collected  and  almost  equaling  what  has  been  paid  out  during 
the  past  three  years,  and  should  constitute  ample  reserve 
against  any  possible  calamity  hazard.  A  total  of  $204,680.29 
has  been  collected  and  a  total  of  $106,126.81  paid  in  compen- 
sation, leaving  a  balance  on  hand  of  $98,553.47. 

It  is  very  evident  that  either  the  fates  have  been  exceed- 
ingly kind  to  the  employers  operating  under  this  plan,  or 
those  who  have  heretofore  figured  the  cost  of  compensation 
insurance  in  this  state  have  committed  a  serious  error.  The 
cost  of  accidents  under  this  plan  clearly  indicates  that  the 
premium  rates  fixed  by  the  Legislature  for  Plan  Three  are, 
like  the  insurance  companies'  rates,  too  high ;  but  under  Plan 
Three  a  governing  factor  or  equalizer  exists  in  the  authority 
given  the  Board  to  pass  the  monthly  assessments  when  the 
money  is  not  needed. 

Under  the  operation  of  this  plan  for  the  first  fiscal  year, 
from  July  1st,  1915,  to  June  30th,  1916,  the  accident  cost  was 
one-fourth  of  one  per  cent  of  the  employer's  yearly  pay  roll. 
For  the  second  year,  covering  the  period  of  time  from  July 
1st,  1916,  to  June  30th,  1917,  ,the  cost  of  accidents  was  two- 
thirds  of  one  per  cent  of  the  pay  roll  and  for  the  third  year, 
covering  the  time  from  July  1st,  1917,  to  June  30th,  1918,  the 
accident  cost  was  a  shade  under  two-thirds  of  one  per  cent 
of  the  pay  roll. 

The  experience  of  the  past  three  years  would  justify  the 
Board  in  lowering  by  at  least  one-half  the  rates  that  are 
scheduled  in  Section  40  (a)  of  the  Act.  During  the  first 
year,  less  than  one-fourth  of  the  scheduled  yearly  premium 
rate  was  invoked  in  the  shape  of  assessments,  and  less  than 
one-third  the  second  year,  with  one-half  the  third,  or  year 
just  passed. 

The  premium  rate,  equaling  one-half  of  the  scheduled 
rate,  which  has  been  applied  the  present  year,  has  resulted 
in  creating  a  surplus  against  the  possible  occurrence  of  an 
accident  of  a  calamitous  nature.  This  arrangement  was 
agreed  to  by  the  employers  under  the  plan,  who  were  com- 
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municated  with  by  special  letter,  requesting  their  views  and 
wishes  in  the  matter  of  levying  six  assessments  for  the 
calendar  year,  1918,  or  one  every  other  month,  thus  fixing 
the  premium  rate  of  assessment  at  just  one-half  of  the 
amount  provided  in  the  schedule  laid  down  by  the  Legis- 
lature in  Section  40  (a)  of  the  Act. 

Of  the  1,017  employers  under  the  plan  only  seven 
answered  the  communication  with  the  recommendation  that, 
if  possible,  the  number  of  assessments  be  held  down  to  four, 
as  was  the  case  the  preceding  year,  while  nearly  one  thou- 
sand rephed,  approving  of  the  proposition  to  levy  six  assess- 
ments for  the  year  for  the  purpose  of  creating  a  business- 
like, safe  working  surplus.  Hence  the  instructions  of  over 
ninety-nine  per  cent  of  the  employers  under  the  plan  were 
followed,  providing  for  assessments  for  the  year,  one  every 
alternate  month,  which  as  stated  automatically  or  arbitrarily 
fixes  the  premium  rate  for  the  year  at  one-half  of  the 
schedule  rate  in  the  Law. 

Unquestionably  the  Legislature  fully  realized  that  the 
schedule  of  premium  rates  which  it  had  adopted  was  too 
high,  and  as  a  controller  or  equalizer  therefor  provided  in 
Section  40  (e)  that  the  Board  could  pass  the  monthly  assess- 
ments whenever  the  fund  contained  a  sufficient  amount  to 
meet  the  compensation  requirement  for  that  month.  This 
provision  would  indicate  that  the  schedule  or  rates  laid  down 
in  Sec.  40  (a)  of  the  law  is  more  or  less  advisory  and  only 
governs  as  to  the  maximum  that  can  be  charged  during  any 
one  fiscal  year. 

If  the  year's  experience  indicates  that  the  rate  is  too 
low,  the  Board  has  the  right  to  raise  it  for  the  next  succeed- 
ing year.  The  reverse  of  this  is  accomplished  by  passing  the 
monthly  assessments  when  they  are  not  necessary,  the  re- 
sult being  equivalent  to  an  automatic  reduction  of  the  prem- 
ium rates  laid  down  in  the  Act. 

State  Insurance,  under  Plan  Three  of  the  Act,  can  and 
does  give  the  employer  a  lower  insurance  cost  than  is  possible 
for  him  to  secure  through  the  medium  of  private  companies, 
due  to  the  fact  that  all  commissions  and  overhead  costs  of  all 
kinds  are  eliminated.  The  treasury  of  the  State  Fund,  under 
this  plan,  is  really  a  trust  fund,  consisting  of  money  con- 
tributed by  employers  for  the  sole  benefit  of  injured  em- 
ployes, their  beneficiaries  and  dependents. 
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There  is  no  reason  why  the  State  Industrial  Accident 
Fund,  having  no  cost  in  the  shape  of  agents,  commissions  or 
fees,  or  managing  expenses  of  any  kind,  if  operated  with 
economy,  efficiency,  and  actuarial  accuracy,  supplemented 
with  safe  judgment,  should  not  furnish  compensation  insur- 
ance as  cheaply  as  it  is  possible  to  be  done.  There  is  no  sane 
reason  why  compensation  insurance  should  prove  "costly" 
to  a  conservatively  managed  State  Fund,  as  compared  to  the 
insurance  company,  with  its  heavily  loaded  overhead  charges 
and  dividend  account.  However,  employers  are  not  greatly 
interested  these  days  in  the  matter  of  possible  prejudice 
either  for  or  against  State  Fund  Insurance  or  for  or  against 
stock  or  mutual  company  enterprises.  The  question  in  which 
the  employer  is  interested  is,  what  is  the  cheapest  form  of 
compensation  insurance  that  guarantees  him  indemnity  on 
account  of  injury  or  death  to  his  workmen. 

The  indisputable  cost  advantages  of  the  State  Fund  plan 
might  reasonably  be  expected,  in  the  ordinary  nature  of 
things,  to  lead  up  to  a  monopoly  of  this  form  of  compensa- 
tion insurance.  However,  it  is  doubtful  if  such  an  eventu- 
ality would  be  beneficial,  for  the  best  results  will  unquestion- 
ably be  reached  by  retaining  the  provisions  of  the  Law  which 
give  the  employer  the  widest  possible  range  of  choice  in  the 
placing  of  his  insurance.  The  greatest  latitude  should  govern 
this  feature  so  long  as  the  underwriter  or  party  furnishing 
the  insurance  is  strong  financially  and  prompt  and  fair  in 
the  settlement  of  the  compensation  claims. 

There  is  no  occasion  for  friction  as  between  the  different 
plans,  for  each  has  its  field,  and  the  competitive  features  that 
each  plan  possesses  as  against  the  other  constitute  a  healthy 
condition  that  can  make  only  for  good.  It  must  be  conceded 
that  the  creation  of  Plan  Three  was  an  exceedingly  wise 
provision  on  the  part  of  the  Legislature,  and  one  that  the 
employers  of  the  State  will  continue  to  be  grateful  for,  as 
it  will  ever  guarantee  to  them  low  rates  and  fair  dealing  on 
the  part  of  the  insurance  companies. 

Many  who  were  opposed  to  the  scheme  of  State  Insur- 
ance predicted  that  the  operation  of  Plan  Three  would  prove 
a  failure,  but  with  all  due  respect  to  those  prophets  they 
were  either  decidedly  ill  informed  or  ill  advised.  The  ex- 
perience under  the  Plan  for  the  past  three  years  indicates 
that,  even  if  it  did  receive  all  the  "bad  risks",  the  grave 
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fears  entertained  by  the  skeptics  relative  to  its  success  have 
not  been  reahzed.  On  the  contrary,  the  plan  has  met  all  the 
demands  made  upon  it  promptly  and  has  grown  steadily 
throughout  the  entire  period  of  its  existence,  and  has 
furnished  protection  to  the  employer  at  a  considerably  lower 
cost  than  has  been  enjoyed  under  Plan  Two,  which,  in  the 
final  analysis,  is  what  chiefly  concerns  the  employer. 

Concerning  the  question  of  comparative  cost  to  em- 
ployers for  protection  afforded  under  the  different  plans,  it 
is  well  to  bear  in  mind  that  the  cost  under  Plans  One  and 
Three  is  governed  entirely  by  the  number  and  seriousness  of 
the  accidents  that  occur.  Therefore,  in  considering  the  mat- 
ter, attention  should  be  given  to  the  fact  that  in  extensive 
metal  mining  districts,  such  as  Silver  Bow  County,  and  coal 
mining  districts,  such  as  Cascade,  Musselshell,  and  Carbon 
Counties,  with  their  enormous  forces  of  workmen  continually 
employed  in  hazardous  work,  a  catastrophe  is  possible,  al- 
though not  likely,  to  happen  almost  any  time.  Although  pre- 
cautionary measures  of  every  kind  are  constantly  employed, 
calamities  will  occur,  against  the  happening  of  which  there 
is  seemingly  no  infallible  guarantee.  Therefore  this  con- 
tingency of  possible  catastrophe  should  not  be  overlooked 
when  compiling  figures  for  comparative  purposes,  as  it  is  a 
factor  entitled  to  much  consideration. 

During  the  three  years  of  the  Law's  operation,  there 
have  been  three  calamities  or  disasters.  First,  the  powder 
explosion  at  the  collar  of  the  Granite  Mountain  shaft  on 
October  8,  1915,  when  sixteen  men  lost  their  lives.  Second, 
the  Pennsylvania  Mine  fire  of  February  14th,  1916,  attended 
by  twenty-one  fatalities.  The  third  disaster  was  the  terrible 
holocaust  in  the  properties  of  the  North  Butte  Mining  Com- 
pany on  June  8,  1917,  when  one  hundred  and  sixty-three  men 
suffered  death  underground  on  account  of  smoke  and  gas 
liberated  by  the  fire  which  started  in  the  main  hoisting  shaft 
at  a  depth  of  about  2,800  feet  from  the  surface.  The  excel- 
lent ventilation  system  in  operation  in  the  mine  distributed, 
in  a  few  moments,  the  smoke  and  gas  to  every  portion  of 
the  underground  workings,  thus  rendering  it  impossible  for 
the  men  in  the  different  stopes  and  levels  to  reach  the 
escapement  openings  which  were  provided  on  every  level  to 
and  with  adjoining  properties. 
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Had  it  not  been  for  these  three  unlooked  for,  unexpected 
disasters  occurring  to  the  employers  operating  under  Plan 
One  of  the  Act,  the  accident  cost  under  that  Plan  for  the 
three  year  period  would  have  been  less  than  one-half  of  one 
per  cent  of  the  total  pay  roll.  The  three  accidents  mentioned 
are  the  worst  that  have  occurred  in  the  mining  history  of 
the  State  and  the  one  at  the  North  Butte  properties  the 
worst  in  the  history  of  metal  mining  in  the  United  States, 
and  it  is  reasonable  to  assume  that  there  will  never  be  a  re- 
currence. 

Every  possible  precaution  has  been  taken  in  all  of  the 
metal  mines  of  the  State  to  guard  against  any  possibility  of 
a  similar  accident.  Automatic  fire  fighting  apparatus  has 
been  installed,  wherever  possible,  in  all  underground  work- 
ings. Independent  water  lines  and  air  lines,  carried  to  all 
the  underground  working  faces  of  the  mine  will  serve  in  the 
future  to  furnish  air  and  water  in  case  of  men  being  cut  off 
from  escapement  openings  by  gas  generated  by  fire.  In  the 
North  Butte  catastrophe  the  fire  was  under  control  within 
an  hour  of  its  starting,  but  the  poisonous  gas  generated  by 
the  fire  had  circulated  through  the  mine  within  a  few  min- 
utes following  the  first  alarm. 

The  employers  under  Plan  Three  have  been  fortunate  in 
that  no  accident  partaking  of  the  nature  of  a  catastrophe  has 
occurred  during  the  past  three  years.  In  only  one  instance, 
out  of  thirty-seven  fatal  cases,  was  the  accident  attended 
with  the  loss  of  more  than  one  life.  The  Security  Bridge 
Company  lost  two  men  while  trying  to  save  a  bridge  across 
the  Stillwater  River  during  the  high  water  period,  on  June 
10th,  1917. 

The  record  shows  that  the  State  Plan  has  furnished 
protection  to  the  employers  cheaper  than  either  of  the  other 
plans  and  has  also  given  better  satisfaction  to  injured  em- 
ployes, on  account  of  prompt  settlements,  divorced  of  all 
hagglings.  In  all  undisputed  cases  compensation  has  been 
paid  the  day  before  it  was  due,  thus  affording  prompt  relief 
at  a  time  when  most  needed.  The  plan  is  financially  as  well 
as  economically  solid  and  safe. 
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REASON  FOR  MONTANA'S  LOW  ACCIDENT  COST. 

During  the  fiscal  year  just  ended  the  1,994  employers 
under  the  Act  reported  a  total  of  49,682  employes,  which 
as  has  been  explained  does  not  represent  the  actual  number 
of  employes  now  operating  under  the  Act;  for  the  reports 
quoted  from,  in  the  majority  of  instances,  only  cover  the 
employes  reported  by  the  employers  when  he  came  under 
the  Act  originally  in  1915.  However,  through  the  medium 
of  a  thorough  canvass  of  the  State  during  the  past  two 
months  it  has  been  determined  that  the  employes  now  oper- 
ating under  the  Law  number  about  74,000,  of  which  5,820, 
or  eight  per  cent  were  injured  during  the  past  twelve  months. 
Of  the  number  injured,  123  were  fatal;  three  permanently 
totally  disabled;  185  permanently  partially  disabled;  5,509 
temporarily  totally  disabled,  of  which  number  1.881  re- 
ceived compensation ;  and  3,628  returned  to  work  before  the 
expiration  of  the  two  weeks  waiting  period  and  received  only 
the  medical  and  hospital  attention  provided  by  the  Act. 

For  the  year  ending  June  30th,  1918,  there  has  been 
paid  in  compensation,  medical  and  hospital  fees  $622,114.87, 
which  has  gone  to  5,820  injured  employes  in  payment  of 
medical  and  hospital  service  and  compensation  on  account 
of  loss  of  earning  power,  and  to  beneficiaries  and  dependents, 
due  to  the  accidental  death  of  husbands,  sons,  fathers,  and 
brothers.  The  unsettled  claims  at  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year, 
June  30,  1918,  will  call  for  an  expenditure  aggregating  about 
$145,000.00,  making  a  total  liability  for  the  twelve  months 
oi;  $767,114.87,  or  a  constant  average  payment  for  the  period 
of  over  $2,000.00  per  day. 

During  the  first  year's  operation  of  the  Law  6,801  acci- 
dents were  reported,  of  which  136  were  fatal,  2  permanently 
totally  disabled,  89  permanently  partially  disabled,  6,574 
temporarily  totally  disabled,  of  which  number  1,431  received 
compensation  and  5,143  returned  to  work  before  the  expira- 
tion of  the  two  weeks  waiting  period. 

During  the  second  year's  operation  the  total  number  of 
accidents  reported  was  8,326  or  about  11  per  cent,  of  which 
307  were  fatal,  and  11  permanently  totally  disabled,  184  per- 
manently partially  disabled,  and  7,824  temporarily  totally  dis- 
abled, of  which  number  1,461  received  compensation  and 
6.363  returned  to  work  before  the  expiration  of  the  waiting 
period. 
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During  the  third  year's  operation,  as  stated,  the  total 
number  of  accidents  reported  was  5,820,  of  which  123  were 
fatal,  3  permanently  totally  disabled,  185  permanently  par- 
tially disabled,  and  5,509  temporarily  totally  disabled,  of 
which  number  1,801  received  compensation  and  3,628  re- 
turned to  work  before  the  expiration  of  the  two  weeks'  wait- 
ing period. 

The  total  number  of  accidents  reported  for  the  three 
years  was  20,947,  of  which  566  were  fatal,  16  permanently 
totally  disabled,  458  permanently  partially  disabled,  and  19,- 
907  temporarily  totally  disabled,  of  which  number  4,773  re- 
ceived compensation  and  15,134  returned  to  work  before  the 
expiration  of  the  waiting  period  of  two  weeks. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  the  record  for  the  third  year's 
operation  shows  a  decided  improvement  over  both  the  pre- 
vious years  in  the  number  of  accidents  happening,  as  vrell 
as  their  character,  which  clearly  indicates  the  beneficial 
effects  of  the  insistent  crusade  throughout  the  State  in  the 
interests  of  "Safety  First." 

Out  of  the  566  fatal  accidents  occurring  during  the  past 
three  years,  compensation  amounting  to  $885,540.07  was 
award  in  171  cases  where  cash  lump  settlements  were  permit- 
ted, and  $42,450.00  was  paid  on  account  of  funeral  expenses  in 


Xow  Copper  Rod  ard  Wire  :Mil!,  erected  Ijy  Anaconda  Company  at  Great 
Falls,  having-  capacity  of  1(10  tons  copper  rods  and  forty  tons  copper 
\v:re   per   eig-ht    hour   shift. 
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connection  with  the  fatal  cases  reported,  which  is  repre- 
sented by  the  $75.00  allowance  of  the  Law  in  each  case.  The 
actual  funeral  cost  for  the  566  accidental  deaths  aggregates 
a  little  over  $135,000.00.  The  average  expense  of  funerals 
for  the  first  year  under  the  Liaw's  operation  was  $350.00. 
The  second  year  the  average  cost  was  reduced  to  about 
$175.00  and  for  the  third  year,  just  past,  the  cost  has  aver- 
aged $160.00.  While  undoubtedly  it  was  the  intent  of  the 
Legislature  that  funeral  costs  should  not  exceed  $75.00,  it 
is  doubtful  if  it  can  ever  be  brought  down  to  that  figure, 
although  the  Board  has  used  every  possible  argument  to 
accomplish  that  most  desirable  result  and  feels  that  it  has 
accomplished  something  in  having  reduced  the  average  cost 
from  the  figure  obtaining  the  first  year  of  $350.00  to  the 
figure  for  the  past  year  of  $160.00. 

Of  the  566  fatal  accidents  happening  since  the  Law  went 
into  effect  thirty-six  months  ago,  216  cases  have  been  settled 
by  awarding  compensation  to  beneficiaries  and  dependents, 
of  which  171  were  in  the  form  of  cash  lump  sum  settlements, 
as  provided  by  the  Act,  leaving  45  cases  drawing  monthly 
compensation,  by  reason  of  the  refusal  of  the  Board  to 
grant  petitions  filed  by  the  claimants  for  conversion  of  the 
monthly  compensation  payments  into  a  lump  sum.  This 
leaves  350  cases  out  of  a  total  of  566,  of  which  273  had  no 
beneficiaries  or  dependents,  and  as  a  consequence  no  claim 
for  compensation  was  filed.  These  cases,  with  81  cases  now 
pending  and  8  cases  that  were  rejected,  make  up  the  record 
of  disposition  of  the  total  number  of  fatalities  for  the  three 
years. 

The  accident  record  for  the  past  twelve  months  indicates 
that  out  of  a  total  of  74,000  workmen  1,881,  or  about  21/2 
per  cent  were  injured  sufficiently  to  draw  compensation,  in- 
cluding death  benefits,  and  that  the  amount  so  paid  aggre- 
gated  $622,024.87,  or  an  average  of  about   $330.00  each. 

If  we  are  to  make  a  comparison  from  the  record  existing 
in  this  State,  it  is  safe  to  state  that  under  the  old  hability 
system  not  over  10  per  cent  of  the  victims  of  these  accidents 
would  have  had  any  standing  in  court  and  in  the  event  that 
that  many  were  able  to  reach  a  hearing  before  a  judicial 
tribunal,  not  more  than  one-fourth  would  have  secured  a 
verdict,  which  would  reduce  the  possible  number  recovering 
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anything  to  not  over  47  out  of  the  1,881.  Again,  judging 
by  the  record  established  in  the  courts  in  this  State  in  the 
matter  of  personal  injury  verdicts,  the  average  amount  that 
would  have  been  awarded  to  those  successful  in  the  court 
procedure  would  not  exceed  $2,000.00  for  each  case,  or  a 
total  recovery  of  not  to  exceed  $94,000.00,  as  against  over 
half  a  million  that  has  been  received  by  the  laboring  fra- 
ternity under  the  Compensation  system. 

However,  even  with  this  great  disparity  in  figures,  it  is 
doubtful  if  the  cost  to  the  employer  in  paying  the  enormous 
sum  which  he  has  for  compensation  has  exceeded  what  he 
v^ould  have  been  compelled  to  pay  under  the  old  system  with 
its  heavy  court  cost  and  its  expensive  army  of  high  priced 
attorneys. 

Statistics  and  figures  submitted  in  this  i-eport  clearly 
prove  that  the  cost  of  compensation  to  the  employers  of  the 
State  has  been  exceptionally  low.  Especially  is  this  the  case 
under  Plans  One  and  Three.  Our  operators  and  statisticians 
have  endeavored  to  furnish  a  lucid  explanation  as  to  the 
meaning  of  this  very  low  accident  cost,  which  has  been  light 
under  all  three  plans  as  compared  to  the  experience  in  other 
states  operating  under  Compensation  Laws. 

It  is  the  consensus  of  opinion,  with  which  the  Board  is 
in  accord,  that  the  real  true  cause  back  of  these  gratifying 
figures  rests  in  the  fad;  that  all  employes  and  employers  in 
the  state  have  been  and  are  now  engaged  in  a  most  active 
rivalry  to  surpass  in  the  Safety  First  propaganda  or  move- 
ment, which  has  been  accorded  first  place  at  all  operating 
plants  in  the  state. 

Most  fortunately  this  movement  has  succeeded  in  gain- 
ing a  firm  foothold  among  all  the  workmen  of  the  State,  as 
well  as  their  employers.  This  fact  is  clearly  evidenced  by  the 
cash  prize  inducements,  being  held  out  to  foremen  and  super- 
intendents of  mines,  mills  and  smelters,  and  the  men  in 
charge  of  all  industrial  plants  by  the  owners  for  the  best 
record  covering  accident  prevention.  Instances  have  come  to 
the  attention  of  the  Board  where  these  cash  prizes  represent 
almost  as  much  money  as  the  salary  the  man  receives.  The 
response  to  this  movement  is  clearly  recorded  in  the  accident 
reports  filed  with  the  Board  from  day  to  day,  showing  as  it 
does  a  continual  steady  decrease  in  the  number  of  accidents. 
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despite  the  fact  that  the  number  of  men  employed  in  the 
various  industries  of  the  State  is  steadily  increasing. 

In  addition  to  the  humanitarian  features  involved,  acci- 
dents now  cost  a  certain  amount  of  money  and  represent  a 
fixed  charge  against  the  cost  of  operation.  Managers  and 
superintendents  directing  operations,  as  well  as  the  foremen 
and  shift  bosses  looking  after  the  individual  efforts  of  the 
men,  are  now  held  to  a  strict  accountability  for  safety  results. 

Heretofore  it  has  too  often  been  the  case  that  the  suc- 
cessful record  in  operating  plants  was  made  up  from  the 
amount  of  work  done  in  the  matter  of  the  number  of  tons  of 
ore  extracted  and  the  amount  of  ground  broken,  or  the  quan- 
tity of  logs  converted  into  lumber,  but  now  things  are 
changed,  and  the  slogan  of  "Safety  First"  has  been  made 
the  effective  "pass  word"  from  the  collar  of  the  deepest  shaft 
to  the  sill  of  the  lowest  level.  This  crusade  has  been  so 
pronounced  and  determined  that  its  inevitable  results  could 
be  nothing  but  intensely  gratifying. 
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Dam  Montana  Power  Co.  across  Clark's  Fork  of  the  Columbia  River  near 
Thompson  Palls,  Sanders  County.  This  clam  is  of  \he  concrete  gravity 
type,  1,000  feet  long  and  .35  feet  high.  The  total  head  at  the  power  house 
is   50    feet   where    30,000   K.W.'s   are   generated. 
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"SAFETY  FIRST" 

'^Whatsoever  a  Man  Soweth,  That  Shall 

He    also    Reap.  Galaaans—Chap.  6,  verse  7 

There  is  an  old  saying  to  the  effect  that  whenever  you 
want  to  find  anything,  you  should  look  in  the  Bible  for  it. 
Therefore,  we  searched  diligently  through  Proverbs  to  find 
something  apropos  of  "Safety  First",  and  while  there  may  be 
some  doubt  as  to  the  exact  fitness  of  the  quotation  appro- 
priated, there  can  certainly  be  no  question  as  to  its  intent 
and  meaning,  or  as  to  the  truth  of  the  message  it  carries: 
"Whatsoever  a  Man  Soweth,  That  Shall  He  also  Reap." 

If  the  employer  or  operator  and  the  employe  or  workman 
will  but  keep  the  quotation  constantly  in  mind,  there  will  be 
less  accidents  and  consequently  less  suffering  and  the  great 
objective  of  Safety  First  will  be  attained. 

The  foregoing  admonition  of  the  Apostle  Paul  clearly 
indicates  that  at  the  beginning  of  the  Christian  era  the  logic 
of  Safety  First  was  being  advanced.  However,  long  before 
that  time,  as  indicated  by  the  "Laws  of  Moses",  the  doctrine 
of  Safety  First  was  as  old  as  ancient  Israel,  The  Mosaic 
code,  consisting  of  the  Laws  laid  down  by  Moses  for  the  pro- 
tection of  the  sons  and  daughters  of  Israel,  contained  effec- 
tive rules  that  were  as  comprehensive  as  those  of  today  for 
the  prevention  of  accidents. 

Hence  the  Safety  First  movement  has  been  with  us  in 
some  form  since  the  day  that  Adam's  lost  rib  was  compen- 
sated for  by  the  apple  bearer.  Eve.  It  has  but  developed  and 
strengthened  with  the  centuries. 

Professor  Rubinow,  the  accepted  authority  on  statistics 
relating  to  industrial  accidents,  estimates  that  nearly  35,000 
people  suffer  accidental  death  in  the  industrial  field  of  oper- 
ation in  this  country  each  year,  and  that  there  are  over 
2,000,000  workers  injured  in  the  course  of  each  twelve 
months.  These  figures  indicate  that  every  fifteen  minutes 
records  the  accidental  death  of  an  "industrial  Soldier",  while 
every  twenty  seconds  witnesses  the  injury  of  some  one  toil- 
ing in  the  Nation's  industrial  battle  shop. 

The  industrial  casualty  list  in  this  country,  since  we 
entered    the    world  war    in    April,    1917,    exceeds    by    many 
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thousands  the  fatahties  suffered  by  Pershing's  army  during 
the  same  length  of  time.  Up  to  June  30th,  1918,  something 
Hke  15,000  Americans  had  met  death  facing  the  foe  on  Euro- 
pean battlefields,  while  for  the  same  length  of  time  (April 
6th,  1917,  to  June  30th,  1918)  40,000  fatalities  had  occurred 
on  America's  industrial  battlefield. 

Until  the  advent  of  Workmen's  Compensation  Laws, 
some  seven  years  ago,  no  accounts  or  dependable  statistics 
had  been  compiled  covering  the  number  of  deaths  occurring 
in  the  industries  each  year  up  to  that  time.  It  is  more 
than  likely  that  if  the  number  were  known  it  would  be 
almost  unbelievable.  With  the  advent  of  Workmen's  Com- 
pensation Laws,  Safety  First  propaganda  became  the  order  of 
the  hour.  In  this  great  work  employer  jointly  with  employe 
heartily  participated.  While  it  is  difficult  to  tell  at  present 
just  exactly  what  the  result  of  this  movement  has  been,  the 
fact  that  it  has  caused  a  most  remarkable  decrease  in  the 
number  of  accidents  and  deaths  is  fully  established. 

Unfortunately,  at  the  present  moment  nearly  four-fifths 
of  the  entire  civilized  world  is  contending  for  supremacy  in 
the  work  of  destroying  human  life.  That  they  are  succeeding 
fairly  well  in  the  task  of  extermination  is  evidenced  by  the 


Gold  Cyanide  Milling  Plant  of  the  Ruby  Gulch  Mining  Company,  located  In 
the  Little  Rockies  mining  district  at  Whitcomb,  Phillips  County.  This 
is  one  of  the  largest  gold  cyaniding  milling  plants  in  the  state  and  has  a 
capacity  of  upwards  of  700  tons  of  crude  ore  per  day.  The  Company 
employs  about  100  men  in  the  mill,  mine,  power  plant  and  lime  quarry. 
This  Company  has  made  an  enviable  reputation  in  the  production  of 
gold  from  very  low  grade  ores.  It  is  claimed  that  the  combined  cost  of 
mining    and    milling    is    less    than    $1.00    per    ton. 
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advices  that  during  the  past  four  years  20,000,000  men  have 
laid  down  their  hves  on  the  altar  of  Europe's  war  sacrifice. 

The  ravages  of  this  devastating  world  war,  combined 
with  our  own  "Industrial  Victims,"  bring  home  to  all  the 
vital  necessity  of  endeavoring  in  every  possible  way  to  check 
and  prevent  the  waste  of  hfe  daily  occurring  in  labor's  indus- 
trial battle.  Two  million  laborers  injured  in  the  course  of  a 
year,  of  which  nearly  35,000  are  fatal,  indicates  in  itself  a 
fearful  inroad  upon  the  ranks  of  industrial  labor.  Adding 
these  victims  of  our  "carnage  of  peace"  to  the  millions  en- 
gulfed in  the  maelstrom  of  war  indicates  only  too  forcibly 
the  absolute  necessity  for  the  conservation  of  life  in  our  in- 
dustrial fields.  The  waste  must  be  stopped.  Effective  uni- 
versal economy  can  only  be  attained  through  the  conservation 
of  life. 

The  only  cure  or  relief  for  this  appalling  condition  is 
found  in  the  systematic  adoption  of  measures  for  the  pre- 
vention of  accidents.  This  meritorious  "Safety  First"  work 
calls  for  the  co-operation  and  careful  attention  of  all  em- 
ployers and  operators,  combined  with  all  employes  and  work- 
men. The  good  to  be  accomplished  by  co-operation  in  such  a 
crusade  cannot  be  overestimated.  If  we  want  the  results 
we  must  do  the  work,  for  "Whatsoever  a  Man  Soweth,  That 
Shall  He  also  Reap." 


Surface  Plant  of  Gloster  Mine  owned  by  the  Barnes-King  Development  Co., 
located  in  the  Marysville  Mining  District,  Lewis  &  Clark  Countj .  This 
mine  has  a  production   of  several  millions   of   gold  to   its  credit. 
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OUR  WATCHWORD— "SAFETY  FIRST." 

The  words  "Safety  First"  can  never  fall  with  dull 
meaning  on  the  ears  of  the  operator  or  workman.  Familiarity 
is  prone  to  deaden  the  senses  because  of  the  constant  sing- 
song monotony,  but  in  this  great  crusade  for  the  prevention 
of  accidents  and  the  saving  of  human  hfe  familiarity  should 
give  a  deeper  realization  of  the  meaning  of  caution  and  pre- 
caution and  the  terrible  cost  of  carelessness  and  useless  risk. 
All  this  and  more  is  the  meaning  of  Safety  First,  and  the 
sentiment  they  typify. 

Eventually  these  words  will  be  held  by  the  laboring  man 
as  almost  sacred.  When  Safety  First  becomes  a  habit  with 
the  employe  his  trained  eye,  muscles  and  brain  will  be  ever, 
unconsciously,  on  the  alert.  His  every  movement  through- 
out the  day,  whether  at  work  or  play,  will  illustrate  intensive 
caution  and  instructive  precaution  of  the  valuable  precepts 
of  Safety  First.  Once  he  is  the  subject  of  the  Safety  First 
habit,  he  will  not  forget  that  he  has  hundreds  of  fellow 
workers  all  around  him,  many  of  them  perhaps  new  on  the 
"job"  and  strangers  to  the  mysteries  of  the  machinery  by 
which  they  are  surrounded,  ignorant  as  to  which  is  the  wrong 
or  the  right  way  to  stand  or  to  hold  or  to  work  with  their 
tools,  and  he  will,  in  the  possession  of  his  great  knowledge 
for  good,  instruct  his  fellow  workmen  in  the  virtues  of 
Safety  First. 

It  is  well  for  the  experienced  workman  to  remember 
that  the  opportunity  is  ever  present  with  him  whereby, 
through  the  exercise  of  forethought  and  a  little  trouble,  he 
can  be  of  wonderful  service  to  his  fellow  human  beings  and 
save  them  untold  suffering.  He  can  impress  upon  and 
awaken  in  his  brother  worker  a  full  realization  and  vivid 
comprehension  of  the  unlimited  sweeping  protection  of  the 
Safety  First  propaganda. 

The  tttesome  grind  and  drudgery  of  the  average  work- 
a-day  life  can  never  become  entirely  tedious  or  monotonous 
with  the  spur  always  beside  the  worker  that  on  him  is  de- 
pending the  safety  and  future  happiness  of  other  lives. 
Every  occasion  of  disaster  in  the  field  of  industry  and  labor 
has  proven  the  unselfishness  and  heroism  of  the  working- 
men,  and  therefore  "Who  would  not  a  trifle  lend  to  prevent 
what  he  would  give  worlds  to  cure." 
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The  record  of  industrial  accidents  discloses  that  the 
majority  of  injuries  happen  to  men  not  accustomed  to  the 
proper  way  of  handling  themselves  in  connection  with  their 
work.  Hence  if  old  hands  will  only  get  the  habit  of  instruct- 
ing, training  and  advising  the  new  men  as  to  what  constitutes, 
danger,  not  only  will  much  suffering  be  spared  but  a  greater 
spirit  of  brotherhood  will  enter  into  their  daily  work.  Surely^ 
it  is  worth  trying. 


Head  frame  Anaconda  Mine,  Butte  dist.     This  shaft  is  2,800  ft.  deep  with  three- 
compartments  and   has  a  hoisting  capacity   of  2,500   tons   of   ore   per  day. 
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NECESSITY  OF  SAFETY  CONDITIONS. 

The  provision  for  safety  appliances  and  a  safe  place  for 
"workmen  to  work  are  so  fundamentally  a  part  of  the  em- 
ployer's duties  that  to  mention  them  is  to  admit  their  truth 
and  importance.  Under  the  old  liability  law  the  employer 
was  penalized  by  the  Courts  in  damage  cases  when  accidents 
resulted  from  his  neglect  in  these  matters.  They  early  be- 
came a  question  of  financial  interest  to  the  employer. 

Since  the  enactment  of  compensation  laws  public  senti- 
ment has  gone  far  beyond  the  mere  question  of  financial 
"safety"  to  the  employer.  The  employe  is  now  recognized  as 
an  important  factor  of  the  State  and  Nation.  His  health  and 
physical  welfare  concern  everyone.  The  "dignity  of  labor" 
has  ceased  to  be  a  convenient  phrase  for  politicians  and  has 
assumed  an  importance  universally  recognized.  Conditions 
have  changed  wonderfully,  even  during  the  past  decade. 
Idealism  has  rooted  in  the  public  mind.  Its  fruit  is  better 
working  conditions,  shorter  hoyrs  of  labor,  more  general 
education,  better  clothes,  better  homes,  happier  families,  and 
a  citizenship  commensurate  with  the  broad  doctrines  of  our 
national  life. 

The  prevention  of  accidents  and  care  of  safety  conditions 
takes  precedence  over  output  and  profits.  It  is  part  of  the 
process  of  production.  It  must  always  have  the  first  con- 
sideration in  hazardous  occupations.  Workmen  fit,  com- 
petent, healthful  and  safe  are  prerequisites  to  successful 
business  operations. 

Keen  business  men  recognize  this.  They  find  that  these 
results  are  attainable  by  organizing  "Safety  First"  forces 
among  their  employes,  charged  with  the  work  of  accident 
prevention.  With  actual  participation  and  competent  demon- 
stration there  is  cultivated  an  interest  in  the  work,  a  care- 
fulness which  comes  from  discipline,  and  an  ability  to  do 
first  aid  in  the  event  of  accidents.  The  engagement  of  the 
employes'  interest  in  rescue  methods,  in  safety  movements 
and  observances,  in  short  epigrammatic  symbols  committed 
to  memory — all  these  are  steps  lessening  the  occurrence  of 
accidents,  and  bringing  together  in  a  more  congenial  fellow- 
ship employer  and  employe  and  creating  a  better  social  and 
material  environment  for  the  employe. 

Changed  conditions  bring  about  like  changes  in  theories 
and  methods.     Economists  and  Legislatures  give  expression 
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to  ripening  necessities,  but  fundamental  principles  are  really 
only  known  through  experience.  The  intelligence  of  man 
creates  his  environment;  environment  reacts  on  intellectual- 
ity. Through  the  action  and  reaction  of  objective  and  sub- 
jective impulses  man  advances. 

Effective  safetv  conditions  involve  the  co-operation  of 
the  employer  and  the  employe  with  the  safety  inspectors. 
The  Board  has  found,  especially  among  the  larger  employers, 
a  splendid  spirit  of  co-operation.  No  friction  has  occurred 
since  the  Law  has  been  in  operation,  and  the  work  has  borne 
substantial  results.  These  results  are  evident  in  the  de- 
creased number  of  accidents,  both  of  a  serious  and  minor 
character. 

Accident  prevention  means  the  saving  of  life  and  limb. 
Only  the  sufferers  know  of  the  fearful  effects  of  these  losses. 
A  woman  perhaps  with  a  family  of  small  children,  who  sud- 
denly and  without  any  preparation  or  warning  loses  the  com- 
panion of  her  life,  the  guide  of  the  little  family,  the  bread- 
winner and  provider  upon  whom  her  inmost  soul  is  centered, 
must  suff6*r  too  deeply  for  expression.  Sympathy  cannot 
ameliorate  her  v/oe — money  cannot  assuage  her  grief.  Also 
the  man  who  loses  a  limb,  or  an  eye,  or  who  has  been  made 
a  cripple  for  life,  must  bear  his  catastrophe  alone.  Safety 
conditions,  supported  by  the  doctrine  of  "Safety  First"  pre- 
vent these  appalling  incidents. 


Portion  of  surface  plant  Tarbox  Mining  Co.  located  near  Saltese  Mineral 
County  This  property  is  being  systematically  developed  into  what 
promises   to   be   an    important    producer   of  lead,    silver   and   zmc    ores. 
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SAFETY  INSPECTION  ORGANIZATION. 

The  last  regular  session  of  the  Legislature  passed  an 
Act  merging  the  Boiler,  Coal  and  Quartz  Mine  Inspection 
Departments  and  placing  them  under  the  jurisdiction  and 
supervision  of  the  Industrial  Accident  Board.  This  neces- 
sitated the  organization  of  the  Bureau  of  Safety  Inspection 
as  a  part,  yet  a  separate  and  distinct  part,  of  the  Industrial 
Accident  Board.  This  Department  was  carefully  organized 
in  March,  1917,  and  consists  of  three  Boiler  Inspectors,  two 
Quartz  Mine  Inspectors  and  one  Coal  Mine  Inspector,  with  a 
Secretary. 

The  inspectors  of  this  Department  are  empowered  to 
inspect,  in  addition  to  their  regular  work,  all  places  of 
hazardous  employments.  This  keeps  them  almost  continu- 
ally in  the  field  and  places  this  work  in  the  hands  of  skilled 
and  competent  men.  Messrs.  Orem  and  McGrath  cover  the 
field  of  quartz  mine  inspection  and  are  given  separate  dis- 
tricts, covering  all  the  metal  mining  districts  of  the  State. 
Mr.  John  Sanderson  has  charge  of  the  coal  mine  inspection 
and  is  fully  occupied  in  this  important  work.  These  inspec- 
tors co-operate  with  the  mine  inspectors  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment who  are  stationed  in  the  State.  The  work  of  boiler 
inspection  is  handled  by  Messrs.  Moran,  Prater  and  Coburn, 
each  having  a  subdivision  of  the  State.  These  six  inspectors, 
in  addition  to  their  own  special  work,  care  for  the  greater 
portion  of  the  Safety  Inspection  work  in  connection  with  all 
industrial  plants. 

The  entire  State  is  covered  each  year  and  during  the  past 
year  there  was  a  material  increase  in  the  number  of  plants 
inspected.  In  a  separate  part  of  this  report  is  a  detailed 
statement  of  the  specialized  work  of  this  Department,  as  well 
as  a  detailed  report  by  each  inspector  over  his  own  signature. 

While  there  has  been  a  large  increase  in  the  industrial 
employers  of  the  State,  with  a  consequent  increased  num- 
ber of  employes,  the  number  of  accidents  is  less  than  that 
of  last  year.  This  is  a  time  of  unusual  activity,  stimulated 
by  the  demand  for  increased  products.  Many  more  men  are 
employed,  especially  in  the  extra  hazardous  occupations.  The 
fact  that  there  are  fewer  accidents  indicates  that  the  work  of 
the  Inspection  Department  is  bearing  fruit. 

The  members  of  this  Department  are  naturally  becoming 
more  expert  in  the  detection  of  dangerous  conditions  and  are 
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pointing  out  to  employers  necessary  changes  in  the  matter 
of  safety  appliances  and  safety  guards.  They  are  insisting 
on  these  changes  being  made  and  these  appliances  being 
installed. 

The  employer  also  finds  his  expenses  reduced  by  the 
prevention  of  accidents.  Or  he  has  perhaps  learned,  through 
the  occurrence  of  accidents,  that  his  expenses  have  been 
increased.  Which  ever  way,  the  employers  are  interested  in 
the  Safety  First  principle,  and  there  is  no  doubt  in  regard  to 
the  fact  that  relatively  accidents  have  very  largely  decreased 
during  the  past  year. 

During  the  year  which  has  just  closed  on  June  30th,  two 
hundred  and  seventy-five  plants  have  been  inspected  where 
recommendations  were  made  for  the  safety  of  employes 
working  therein.  This  work  has  resulted  in  the  collection 
of  fees  for  the  past  twelve  months  of  $2,901.50,  or  for  the 
thirty-six  months  a  total  of  $8,036.00  has  been  realized  from 
this  Department  for  the  benefit  of  the  general  fund  of  the 
State. 


Surface  Plant  of  the  Southern  Cross  Mine  in  Georgetown  Mining  District, 
Deer  Lodge  County.  The  daily  production  of  this  mine  is  about  200 
tons  gold  ore,  which  is  smelted  at  the  Anaconda  Smelter.  Employs 
150  men.  ,     , 
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WHAT  CONSTITUTES  ACCIDENTAL  INJURIES. 

An  injury  must  be  the  result  of  some  fortuitous  event, 
as  distinguished  from  the  contraction  of  disease.  It  must 
happen  to  one  engaged  in  the  employment  of  an  employer, 
carrying  on  or  conducting  one  or  more  of  the  classified 
hazardous  occupations.  Such  employer  must  have  elected 
to  be  bound  by  either  one  of  the  three  plans  provided  by 
the  Act,  and  the  injured  employe  must  have  had  a  knowl- 
edge of  his  employer's  election  and  not  have  refused  to  be 
bound  by  his  employer's  acceptance  of  the  Act.  The  em- 
ployer having  elected  to  be  bound  by  the  Act  and  having 
performed  his  duties  thereunder,  and  the  employe  having 
tacitly  accepted  his  employer's  election  as  his  own,  both  are 
under  its  provisions. 

It  does  not  follow  that  every  injury  happening  to  an 
employe  whose  employer  is  under  the  Act  comes  within  the 
scope  or  meaning  of  the  Act.  Many  difficult  questions  arise 
in  applying  the  rule  that  an  accidental  injury,  in  order  to  be 
within  the  provisions  of  the  Act,  ''must  arise  out  of  and 
occur  in  the  course  of  the  employment".  "Arise  out  of"  and 
"in  the  course  of"  have  been  the  subjects  of  judicial  analysis, 
and  it  has  been  well  held  by  a  learned  Judge  that 

"It  is  not  easy  or  necessary  to  the  determination 
of  a  case  to  give  a  comprehensive  definition  of  the 
words  'injury  arising  out  of  and  in  the  course  of  his 
employment'  which  shall  accurately  include  all  cases 
embraced  within  the  Workmen's  Compensation  Act, 
and  with  precision,  exclude  those  outside  of  its 
terms." 

The  same  Judge  held,  in  the  case  of  McNicol,  215  Mass. 
497  that 

"An  injury  to  be  compensable  must  occur  in  the 
course  of  employment.  It  occurs  in  the  course  of  his 
employment  when  it  is  within  the  period  of  his  em- 
ployment, at  a  place  where  he  reasonably  may  be, 
and  while  he  is  reasonably  fulfilling  the  duties  of 
his  employment,  or  is  engaged  in  doing  something 
incidental  to  it.  It  arises  out  of  the  employment 
when  there  is  apparent  to  the  rational  mind,  upon 
consideration  of  all  the  circumstances,  the  causual 
connection  between  the  conditions  under  which  the 
work  is  required  to  be  performed  and  the  resulting 
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injury.  This  definition  excludes  an  injury  which 
cannot  fairly  be  traced  to  the  employment  as  a  con- 
tributing proximate  cause,  and  which  comes  from  a 
hazard  to  which  the  workman  would  have  been 
equally  exposed  apart  from  the  employment.  The 
causative  danger  must  be  peculiar  to  the  work,  and 
not  common  to  the  neighborhood.  It  must  be  inci- 
dental to  the  character  of  the  business,  and  not  inde- 
pendent of  the  relation  of  master  and  servant.  It 
must  appear  to  have  had  its  origin  in  a'  risk  con- 
nected with  the  employment,  and  to  have  flowed 
from  that  source  as  a  rational  consequence." 

In  the  majority  of  industrial  accidents  the  question  of 
the  injury  "arising  out  of  and  occurring  in  the  course  of 
employment"  does  not  arise.  It  is  only  where  there  has  been 
some  temporary  break  in  the  employment,  or  something  un- 
usual attempted  or  done  by  the  injured,  or  something  ex- 
traneous to  the  occupation  has  intervened  and  an  injury 
has  occurred,  that  the  question  becomes  difficult  and  in- 
volved. Because  of  the  impossibility  to  formulate  a  hard  and 
fast  rule  that  will  embrace  all  the  compensable  cases  on  the 
one  hand,  and  exclude  those  outside  the  pale  of  the  Act  on 
the  other,  it  has  been  necessary  to  adopt  the  principle  of 
considering  each  case  presented  as  a  new  case,  to  be  con- 
sidered solely  on  its  own  merits  or  matters  of  fact. 

The  questions  of  "incidental  to  employment,  contributing 
proximate  cause,  causual  connection  between  the  conditions 
of  the  employment  and  the  injury,  and  acts  of  strictly  per- 
sonal necessity  during  the  hours  of  employment,"  these  and 
similar  questions  are  continually  coming  before  the  Board  for 
consideration.  Cases  involving  a  construction  of  the  law  and 
its  application  to  certain  facts,  requiring  a  refined  and  dis- 
criminating judgment,  are  usually  referred  to  the  Attorney 
General  for  determination.  He  is  the  legal  advisor  of  the 
Board,  hence  where  an  opinion  has  been  asked  for  and  re- 
ceived the  Board  follows  his  instructions. 

One  typical  case  is  presented  for  the  purpose  of  indicat- 
ing the  complexities  which  are  usually  present. 

A  very  able  attorney  was  employed  by  the  claimant  in 
this  case.  The  research,  legal  erudition  and  logic  displayed 
by  him  in  an  endeavor  to  extend  the  meaning  of  the  Act 
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show  that  time  and  patient  endeavor  were  lavishly  expended. 
Scott  Cummings,  an  employe  of  the  Three  Forks  Port- 
land Cement  Company  at  Hanover,  living  on  premises  of  em- 
ployer, received  an  injury  after  working  hours.  He  was  going 
from  cook  house  to  office  and  took  a  course  around  behind 
a  tent,  which  did  not  afford  any  light,  and  fell  into  an  open 
trench.  This  occurred  Dec.  2,  1916.  He  kept  on  working 
until  Jan.  1,  1917,  and  then  consulted  a  doctor.  He  had  been 
operated  on  eight  years  before  for  appendicitis  and  had  had 
drainage  and  had  worn  a  belt  since  that  time.  On  Jan.  1, 
1917,  he  had  an  apparent  rupture  at  the  place  of  the  old 
scar  and  claimed  the  fall  into  the  open  ditch  on  Dec.  2,  1916, 
had  caused  it. 

There  were  two  questions  involved  in  his  claim  for  com- 
pensation. One,  that  of  a  hernia,  which  to  be  compensable 
under  the  Act  it  must  appear  (1)  that  it  was  of  recent  origin, 
(2)  that  its  appearance  was  accompanied  by  pain,  (3)  that 
it  was  immediately  preceded  by  some  accidental  strain,  suf- 
fered in  course  of  employment,  and  (4)  that  it  did  not  exist 
prior  to  the  date  of  the  alleged  injury.  The  other  question  was, 
(granting  that  a  rupture  or  hernia  had  occurred  and  his 
falling  into  the  ditch  was  the  cause  thereof),  did  this  occur 
in  the  course  of  his  occupation  and  arise  out  of  it. 

The  claimant  was  represented  by  Attorney  Raymond  E. 
Dockery  of  Lewistown,  who  recently  entered  the  military 
service  of  his  country.  He  was  ably  represented,  for  Mr, 
Dockery  filed  a  brief,  consisting  of  fourteen  pages  of  closely 
typewritten  matter.  His  argument  and  authorities  cited,  in 
reference  to  the  hernia  being  caused  proximately  by  the  in- 
jury, were  so  convincing  that  the  Attorney  General  accepted 
this  as  a  fact  and  so  advised  the  Board.  On  the  question  "did 
the  accident  arise  out  of  and  in  the  course  of  his  employment",. 
Mr.  Dockery  used  the  utmost  powers  of  his  polished  intellect, 
in  a  wide  field  of  imagination,  to  bring  this  accident  within 
its  meaning.  A  statement  of  the  case  is  best  told  in  his 
language. 

"Hanover  is  a  post  office  and  railroad  station 
11  miles  from  the  city  of  Lewistown,  Fergus 
County,  established  at  the  request  and  for  the  bene- 
fit of  the  Company.  At  this  point  the  Company  con- 
ducts its  gypsum  plant,  being  the  owners  of  a  large 
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tract  of  land.  There  being  no  town  or  facilities 
closer  than  11  miles,  it  is  incumbent  upon  the  com- 
pany to  furnish  the  necessaries  of  life  to  its  em- 
ployes in  order  to  carry  on  its  work.  Upon  the  land 
so  owned  are  situated  the  mines,  buildings  for  sleep- 
ing quarters,  cook  houses,  dining  quarters,  com- 
missaries, and  offices,  all  owned  by  the  Company 
and  used  by  the  Company  and  the  employes  and 
all  being  primarily  necessary  in  conducting  the  Com- 
pany's business,  and  furnishing  the  necessaries  of 
life  to  employes.  In  his  employment  by  the  Com- 
pany, it  was  absolutely  necessary  for  Cummings  to 
live  at  the  Company  plant,  and  realizing  this,  the 
Company  furnished  him  with  sleeping  quarters,  with 
board  and  medicine  and  other  necessaries  of  life. 
There  was  deducted  from  Cummings'  pay  check 
$1.00  per  day  for  board  and  lodging,  $1.00  per 
month  for  medicine  and  medical  services,  and  any 
other  indebtedness  incurred  by  Cummings  at  the 
commissary.  The  sleeping  quarters,  eating  quarters 
and  commissary  all  are  located  on  the  Company 
grounds  and  are  used  by  all  employes. 

"On  the  evening  of  the  accident,  Cummings  left 
the  mines  where  he  was  working  and  went  directly 
to  the  eating  quarters,  a  distance  of  about  one 
quarter  of  a  mile,  furnished  by  the  Company,  and 
had  his  dinner.  The  commissary  and  office  com- 
bined is  about  20  yards  from  eating  quarters.  The 
dinning  room  is  in  the  rear  of  commissary  and  tO' 
reach  entrance,  Cummings  followed  a  path  leading 
around  commissary  and  between  two  buildings. 
This  path  is  usually  well  lighted,  but  the  officers  of 
the  Company  had  neglected  to  turn  on  the  lights 
at  that  hour,  when  darkness  had  settled  some  time 
before.  The  purpose  of  Cummings'  visit  to  the 
commissary  was  to  obtain  some  quinine  to  doctor  a 
cold  he  had  contracted  while  at  work.  The  wind 
was  blowing  and  it  was  snowing  heavily.  There 
was  no  quinine  in  stock,  and  in  leaving  the  building, 
the  storm  blew  directly  in  his  face.  Because  of  the 
storm  and  lack  of  lights,  Cummings  went  too  far 
and  missed  the  path,  and  instead  of  going  around 
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the  commissary  building,  he  went  around  the  corner 
of  the  next  building  and  fell  into  an  excavation,  left 
open  by  the  Company  workmen,  and  a  large  piece 
of  timber  followed  him  into  the  hole  and  landed  on 
his  back  and  pinned  him  down.  At  his  shouts,  some 
of  the  men  came  to  his  rescue  and  had  to  remove 
the  timber  from  his  body  before  he  could  be  re- 
moved from  the  hole." 

The  argument  was  based  on  the  theory  that  because  the 
accident  occurred  on  the  premises  of  the  employer,  and  the 
nature  or  conditions  of  the  employment  required  the  employe 
to  be  on  the  premises,  the  relation  of  master  and  servant 
continued  after  working  hours.  That  because  the  employer 
had  undertaken  to  provide  a  boarding  house  and  a  commis- 
sary, where  food  and  medicine  and  necessary  personal  sup- 
plies were  furnished  and  charged  to  the  employe,  these 
were  incidental  to  the  employment  and  an  injury  occurring 
to  an  employe  while  procuring  any  of  these  necessary  sup- 
plies was  within  the  Workmen's  Compensation  Act. 

Numerous  authorities  were  cited  and  cases  quoted  where 
an  employe  injured  while  still  on  the  employer's  premises  re- 
ceived compensation.  Also,  where  an  employe  had  received 
an  injury  after  hours  of  employment,  when  doing  something 
that  was  incidental  to  his  employment.  There  are  many  such 
cases,  where  conditions  exist  that  brings  the  injury  clearly 
within  the  scope  of  the  Act.  But,  as  each  case  must  be  de- 
cided on  the  peculiar  circumstances  attending  it,  as  well  as 
the  nature  of  the  employment  at  the  time  of  injury,  it  was 
necessary  to  make  an  analysis  of  the  expression  "inci- 
dental to." 

"Incidental  to"  has  a  concrete  meaning  and  has  reference 
to  the  actual  employment  or  work  in  which  the  employe  is 
engaged  A  man's  whole  life  is  composed  of  incidents,  con- 
nected back  to  the  beginning  of  time.  He  is  the  effect  of 
infinite  causes.  In  a  way,  his  seeking  employment  is  in- 
cidental to  his  work.  His  previous  education  or  training  is 
incidental  to  his  present  condition,  whatever  it  is.  Hence  it 
is  absurd  to  carry  this  phrase  beyond  the  actual  contract  of 
hire.  What  is  the  contract  of  hire?  In  this  case  it  was  an 
agreement  between  the  employe  and  the  employer,  the  for- 
mer to  work  at  his  employer's  occupation  eight  hours  each 
day,  for  which  the  employer  must  pay  him  a  fixed  sum  of 
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$3.25  per  day.  The  employer  runs  a  boarding  house  and  a 
commissary  store.  He  does  this  for  the  convenience  of  his 
employe  and,  while  it  may  be  incidental  to  his  main  business, 
yet  the  fact  of  the  employe  eating  and  sleeping  and  buying 
supplies  there  are  incidents  of  the  man's  life  and  not  inciden- 
tal to  his  occupation  or  work.  His  hour  for  work  begins  at 
a  fixed  time  and  closes  at  a  fixed  time  each  day.  The  non- 
working  hours  of  the  twenty-four  belong  to  the  employe. 
The  employer  has  temporarily  lost  control  of  him,  the  con- 
tract does  not  include  these  hours.  The  employe  does  as 
he  likes.  It  is  a  strange  logic  that  would  divest  the  employer 
of  ail  direction  or  control  of  an  employe  and  at  the  same  time 
hold  him  responsible  for  accidents  that  may  be  the  result  of 
some  self  directed  carelessness  of  the  employe  or  of  any 
other  cause. 

The  whole  case  rested  on  the  proposition  whether  Cum- 
mings,  after  working  hours,  after  the  evening  meal,  on  his 
way  from  the  cook  house  to  the  commissary  department  for 
medicine  for  a  cold,  was  doing  something  incidental  to  his 
employment. 

On  this  line  of  reasoning,  it  was  apparent  that  the  case 
of  Mr.  Cummings  did  not  come  within  the  scope  of  the  Act. 
This  was  indicated  to  his  Attorneys  with  the  suggestion  that 
a  hearing  would  be  held,  if  he  desired,  in  order  that  the  rec- 
ord might  be  perfected  for  the  purpose  of  an  appeal  to  the 
district  court.  This,  he  declined  to  do  and  the  case  was. 
closed. 
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"SAFETY  PROVISIONS"  OF  THE  LAW. 

The  Legislature,  in  enacting  the  Workmen's  Compensa- 
tion Act,  wisely  incorporated  therein  certain  provisions  re- 
lating to  safety  devices  and  safety  inspection.  The  provisions 
of  Part  Five  of  the  Act  clearly  and  unequivocally  state 
"that  no  employer  shall  construct,  maintain,  or  operate  any 
place  of  employment  that  is  not  safe."  This  is  a  positive 
prohibition,  followed  by  the  investiture  of  the  Industrial 
Accident  Board  with  authority  to  enforce  the  decree  of  the 
statute. 

The  Board  is  given  authority  to  visit,  investigate,  super- 
vise, order,  enforce  and  administer  all  laws  and  all  lawful 
orders,  requiring  that  places  of  employment  be  made  and 
kept  safe.  The  security  and  protection  of  life,  the  safety  of 
employes,  is  properly  regarded  as  a  paramount  duty  on  the 
part  of  the  employers.  The  Industrial  Accident  Board  is 
given  jurisdiction  and  is  vested  with  authority  to  compel  the 
observance  of  the  Law  providing  for  the  safety  of  employes 
under  any  and  all  conditions  of  employment. 

It  becomes  the  duty  of  the  Board  to  provide  for  the 
inspection  of  all  places  of  employment  where  the  work  is 
hazardous  and  to  order  the  installation  of  safety  devices 
where  required.  The  Board  must  examine  the  conditions  of 
all  places  of  employment,  as  regards  the  safety  of  employes 
working  therein,  and  the  use  of  safe-guards,  safety  contriv- 
ances and  reasonably  safe  tools  and  appliances.  This  is  to 
be  done  at  least  once  each  year.  The  cost  of  such  inspection 
is  provided  for  by  a  small  inspection  fee,  paid  by  the  em- 
ployer. 

The  Law  places  upon  the  employer  the  obligation  to 
provide  a  safe  place  of  employment  for  his  w^orkmen,  and 
upon  the  Board  the  obligation  to  see  that  he  does  so.  The 
disturbing  or  removal  of  any  safety  device  or  safety  notice 
or  order  of  any  kind  is  prohibited  by  the  Law  under  severe 
penalty. 

The  Board  has  consistently  endeavored  to  enforce  the 
safety  provisions  of  the  Law,  and  to  that  end  has  provided 
for  the  safety  inspection  each  year  of  every  plant  in  the 
State  where  labor  is  employed  in  a  hazardous  occupation. 
The  result  has  been  most  gratifying,  as  with  but  one  excep- 
tion the  employers  have  promptly  complied  with  the  safety 
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recommendations  made.  The  eventual  result  has  been  a 
steady  decrease  in  the  number  of  accidents.  The  effect  of 
this  concentrated  effort  to  prevent  accidents  required  fully 
a  year  to  make  itself  manifest,  but  now  the  result  of  the 
work  is  plainly  apparent  in  every  monthly  accident  report 
filed  by  an  employer. 
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View  showing-  a  portion  of  the  afternoon  shift  at  the  i^eonarcl  Mine,  just 
l)efore  talking  the  cages  to  descend  to  the  2000  foot  level.  A  portion  of 
the  head  frame  is  visible,  showing  the  double  deck  cages  in  each  one  of 
the    three    compartments    of    the    shaft. 
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EMPLOYER'S  VIEW  OF  THE  LAW  AND  SAFETY  FIRST. 

The  employers  of  the  State  have  been  quick  to  reahze 
the  benefits  of  the  Compensation  Law  as  compared  to  the 
old  personal  liability  system,  and  also  the  advantages  of  the 
Safety  First  propaganda,  making  for  the  decrease  in  acci- 
dents and  corresponding  reduction  in  the  accidental  cost  at- 
tending operation. 

As  an  illustration  of  the  attitude  of  employers,  regarding 
this  matter,  we  take  the  liberty  of  reproducing  a  letter  re- 
ceived from  an  officer  of  the  Basin  Salvage  Company  of  date 
July  2nd,  referring  to  cut  of  the  Company's  Basin  property. 
This  letter  is  a  fair  sample  of  hundreds  on  file  in  the  office 
of  the  Board. 

Industrial  Accident  Board, 

Helena,  Montana. 

Gentlemen : 

The   cut   sent   you   under   separate   cover   is    a 

view    of  the   Basin   Salvage   Tailings    Mill,     About 

60,000  tons  of  zinc  failings  and  a  like  amount  of 

copper  tailings  have  been  run  through  the  mill  at 

a  very  handsome  profit  to  the  owners. 

Basin  Salvage  has  been  a  subscriber  to  the 
Workmen's  Compensation  Act  under  Plan  Three  and 
is  more  than  satisfied  with  the  Act.  The  writer  well 
remembers  when  the  Company  by  whom  he  was 
employed  carried  Employer's  L liability  Insurance. 
The  feeling  between  Superintendent  and  employe 
rnight  be  ever  so  cordial  and  each  consider  the  other 
a  "square  shooter",  but  let  an  accident  occur — a  man 
get  hurt,  and,  unconsciously,  a  barrier  imposed  itself 
between  them.  The  Superintendent  was  obliged  by 
the  Company's  agreement  with  the  Employers' 
Liability  Insurance  Co.  to  ask  many  questions  rela- 
tive to  the  accident  and  write  down  the  answers. 
If  the  accident  was  serious,  lawyers  always  appeared 
and  prowled  around,  questioning  witnesses  and  mak- 
ing notes,  protecting  the  Company  where  no  protec- 
tion should  be  required,  or  making  a  case  for  the 
injured  where  no  "case"  should  be  needed.  The 
man  was  hurt  and  would  be  unable  to  take  care  of 
himself  for  a  long  or  short  period  of  time.     After 
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a  man  is  injured,  it  is  poor  comfort  to  place  the 
blame.  What  he  needs,  or  perhaps,  what  those  he 
has  left  behind  him  will  need,  is  care,  money  to  tide 
over  the  days  when  the  bread-winner  is  out  of  busi- 
ness and  keep  the  family  on  its  feet.  Small  wonder 
the  injured  should  stand  upon  his  guard,  for  many 
an  injustice  has  been  done  in  such  cases. 

The  need  is  filled  without  question  and  without 
reservation  by  the  Compensation  Act.  The  employe 
need  fight  for  his  rights  in  this  respect  no  more. 
Formerly  when  a  man  working  for  me  was  hurt,  I 
used  to  render  what  aid  I  could  and  ask  the  questions 
required  by  the  Employers'  Liability  Insurance  Com- 
pany as  to  how  it  happened,  who  was  responsible, 
and  who  saw  the  accident,  feeling  all  the  time  that 
the  injured  man  must  be  thinking  that  I  was  trying 
to  get  him  to  make  an  admission  that  the  Company 
was  not  responsible,  and  thus  minimize  his  chances 
for  recovery  of  damages ;  feeling  all  the  while  that 


Plant  Three  Forks  Portland  Cement  Company,  located  at  Hanover,  Fergus 
County.  The  plant  has  a  capacity  of  30,000  barrels  of  cemeni  per  month 
and    employs    about    125    men. 
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the  man's  fellow  workers  were  trying  to  protect  him 
— and  who  could  blame  them.  I  myself  would  be 
loth  to  help  the  man,  no  matter  what  my  natural 
inclination  might  be,  for  fear  that  my  efforts  would 
be  misunderstood. 

Now  all  that  has  been  changed  by  the  Compen- 
sation Act.  If  a  man  is  hurt,  he  is  taken  care  of, 
questions  are  asked,  naturally,  but  no  ulterior  mo- 
tive may  be  suspected,  because  the  Law  provides  for 
full  and  proper  compensation,  according  to  the  dam- 
age sustained,  regardless  of  who  is  to  blame.  The 
only  interests  for  the  moment  are  to  dress  the  in- 
juries, give  all  relief  possible  and  investigate  the 
cause  of  the  accident,  with  the  object  in  view  of 
preventing  its  recurrence. 

Under  the  old  regime,  employer  and  employe 
worked  against  each  other.  Now  under  the  Com- 
pensation Act,  they  work  together.  The  result  is 
better  feeling,  a  better  understanding,  with  fewer 
accidents,  because  through  the  better  understanding, 
more  care  is  exercised  in  guarding  against  accidents. 

In  our  operations,  we  find  under  the  new  order 
of  things,  an  entirely  different  feeling.  Men 
throughout  the  plant  are  ever  alert  to  notice  and  re- 
port anything  likely  to  cause  an  accident.  Hereto- 
fore they  would  not  do  this  for  fear  of  being 
charged  with  complaining  without  just  reason  or 
cause.  Now  it  is  different,  and  the  workmen  hasten 
to  call  the  attention  of  the  "boss"  to  the  loosening 
nut,  the  yielding  bolt,  the  slackening  belt,  the  slip- 
ping pulley,  the  sagging  beam,  the  bending  rod,  the 
splintered  board,  the  choking  gear,  the  breaking 
window  or  the  slippery  floor.  Nothing  is  overlooked 
or  neglected  which  means  reduced  accidents  and  less 
suffering,  which,  after  all,  counts  for  even  more 
than  prompt  payment  of  compensation  after  an  acci- 
dent has  happened. 

The  law  prevents  accidents  as  well  as  caring  for 
them.  Some  Act.  We  are  glad  that  the  Act  is  a 
law.  We  never  paid  any  tax  so  willingly  and  we  are 
highly  appreciative  of  the  successful  efforts  of  those 
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who  are  responsible  for  the  administration   of  the 

Act,  the  Industrial  Board,  for  we  are  well  aware  that 

the  written  Act,  good  as  it  is,  is  but  a  small  part  of 

the  battle. 

As  stated,  the  foregoing  letter  might  well  serve  as  a 
replica  of  many  hundreds  of  letters  on  file  with  the  Board 
from  employers  and  employes  operating  throughout  the  State. 

It  is  evident  that  there  can  be  but  one  result  to  efforts 
put  forth  by  employers  and  employes,  prompted  by  a  spirit 
such  as  indicated  in  the  letter.  It  all  "spells"  fewer  accidents, 
less  suffering,  and  greater  contentment  with  a  pronounced 
mutually  beneficial  co-operation. 

It  is  a  great  work,  calling  for  volunteer  service  in  the 
field  of  industrial  activity. 


Plant  of  Jefferson  Valley  Sugar  Company,  located  at  Whitehall  in  Jefferson 
County.  This  plant  is  rapidly  nearing  completion  and  :s  expected  to  be 
ready  for  the  beet  crop  of  19i:s.  It  will  have  a  daily  capacity  of  r.OO  tons, 
requiring    200    emplo.\ees    to    opei'ate. 
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A  WORD  TO  THE  WORKMAN. 

The  Workmen's  Compensation  Act,  with  its  safety  pro- 
visions, is  designed  to  prevent,  as  far  as  possible,  the  occur- 
rence of  accidents  and  to  reheve  the  distress  resulting  there- 
from. Its  effectiveness  is  through  direct  interference.  It  is 
present  at  every  hazardous  place  of  employment.  Its  watch- 
word is  caution. 

Be  careful.  Safety  First,  think  into  your  work,  about 
your  work,  and  of  your  work.  Accidents  occur  in  unguarded 
moments  when  the  mind  is  busy  with  something  foreign  to 
what  you  are  doing. 

Test  your  place  of  work.  If  it  is  underground,  extra 
caution  is  necessary.  Weight,  pressure,  strength  of  sup- 
ports, are  matters  of  judgment  and  experience.  Don't  leave 
anything  to  a  known  chance.  There  are  plenty  of  chances 
unknown  to  you  which  you  unconsciously  take.  We  all  take 
chances  and  many  of  us  have  close  calls.  We  shudder  in 
thinking  of  them  and  attribute  our  escape  to  luck.  Luck  is 
the  definition  of  fickleness  and  the  logic  of  the  fool.  It  is  a 
blank  leaf  in  the  book  of  destiny.  It  will  fill  a  man  with  con- 
fidence to  break  him  on  the  wheel.  Better  far  that  we  be 
cautious,  exercise  judgment  and  reason,  than  to  take  a  "fool 
chance"  under  the  delusion  that  we  are  lucky. 

Compensation  is  only  aid  extended  for  the  loss  of  earn- 
ing power.  It  cannot  repair  a  physical  injury.  The  con- 
templation of  it  should  make  one  alert  to  avoid  its  necessity. 
Prevention  is  better  than  cure.  We  cannot  live  over  the  past 
and  because  we  cannot  we  should  act  and  live  the  present, 
that  hapless  regrets  will  not  bother  us.  The  number  of  acci- 
dents that  cripple  strong  men  for  life  is  appalling.  Don't  join 
this  long  list  of  unfortunates  through  your  carelessness. 
Take  pride  in  your  physical  perfection ;  be  careful  of  it,  as 
it  is  your  foundation,  your  chief  asset,  in  fighting  the  battle 
of  life. 

Remember  and  profit  by  the  words  of  Byron,  "All  is  to 
he  feared,  when  all  is  to  be  lost." 
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CAUSE  OF  ACCIDENTS-HUMAN  WEAKNESSES. 

Unquestionably,  many  accidents  in  all  industrial  opera- 
tions are  chargeable  to  carelessness,  indifference  or  ignor- 
ance on  the  part  of  the  workmen,  rather  than  to  defective 
equipment  or  material.  Laborers,  like  people  in  other  call- 
ings, are  slaves  of  habit,  which  owes  its  existence  to  sug- 
gestions, derived  either  directly  or  indirectly  from  the  sur- 
roundings and  associations  or  from  copying  the  actions  of 
others.  The  employe  who  constantly  and  perhaps  uncon- 
sciously imitates  the  action  of  some  other  employe  day  after 
day,  reaches  the  point  where  he  acts  more  or  less  involun- 
tarily, and  as  a  consequence  does  not  apply  the  conscious 
judgment  which  a  worker  should  employ. 

The  result  is  that  accidents  that  are  credited  to  careless- 
ness are,  in  the  majority  of  instances,  chargeable  to  ignor- 
ance or  faulty  habits.  However,  in  this  connection  it  should 
be  recognized  that  the  faulty  habits  under  consideration  are 
not  always  the  result  of  defective  judgment,  but  are  really 
formed  more  or  less  unconsciously.  If  we  hope  to  eliminate 
the  accidents  caused  by  these  bad  habits  we  must  change  the 
habit.  While  this  is  somewhat  difficult,  it  is  no  more  so 
than  the  changing  or  breaking  up  of  any  other  bad  habit. 

The  "boss"  in  charge  of  the  men  can  accomplish  a  great 
deal  in  the  matter  of  breaking  up  or  changing  the  unsafe 
habits  of  workmen  by  merely  setting  a  different  example  to 
the  men  coming  under  his  supervision.  The  principal  thing 
required  in  attempting  to  change  the  faulty  habits  of  labor- 
ers is  patience  and  much  repetition.  It  must  be  remembered 
that  the  minds  of  workmen,  in  the  majority  of  instances, 
respond  more  slowly  than  the  minds  of  those  directing  them 
and  giving  instructions,  which  fact  requires  the  exercise  of 
much  patience. 

There  are  possibly  some  instances  where  laborers  will 
not  follow  instructions,  even  though  they  have  a  full  com- 
prehension of  the  meaning  involved,  without  the  use  of  some 
form  of  compulsion.  For  men  of  such  disposition,  discipline 
must  be  administered,  either  through  the  medium  of  dis- 
charge or  at  least  by  temporary  lay-off.  This  is  necessary 
not  only  for  the  protection  of  themselves  but  for  that  of  their 
fellow  workers. 
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Employing  agencies  should  discriminate  carefully  in  the 
matter  of  selecting  men  and  not  allow  workmen  with  nervous 
ailments  or  kindred  troubles  to  attempt  to  fill  positions  call- 
ing for  a  steady  hand  and  firm  nerve.  Neither  should  youth- 
ful and  inexperienced  persons,  even  though  they  may  be 
physically  sound  and  in  good  health,  be  permitted  to  under- 
take work  requiring  mature  judgment  and  skill. 

The  handicap  thus  allowed  against  the  workman  is  too 
great,  especially  when  it  is  entirely  unnecessary.  Discrimi- 
nating judgment  should  be  used  in  assigning  men  to  work, 
to  the  end  that  those  best  adapted  and  qualified  by  nature 
and  experience  for  certain  work  should  be  given  that  task. 
The  inevitable  result  would  be  fewer  accidents  because  every 
workman  would  have  a  better  show  to  protect  himself  and 
would  also  be  able  to  render  a  better  accounting  to  his  em- 
ployer for  the  time  spent. 


Manganese  Concentrating  Mill  of  the  Philipsburg  Mining  Company  at  Philips- 
burg,  Granite  County.  This  mill  has  a  capacity  of  350  tons  of  second 
class  manganese  ore  daily  from  which  is  made  a  concentrate  of  about 
100  tons  in  addition  to  50  tons  of  washed  ore  product.  The  concentrates 
produced  average  about  50  per  cent  metallic  manganese,  the  washed  ore 
product  running  42  per  cent  manganese.  This  is  the  largest  operating 
manganese  concentrator  in  the  state.  The  Company  employs  at  the  mine 
nvd   the   mill   something  over   300   men. 
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STARTLING  EFFECTS  OF  INDUSTRIAL  ACCIDENTS. 

As  is  readily  apparent,  the  reduction  of  the  accident  rate 
is  to  a  marked  extent  cumulative  because  continuity  of  em- 
ployment has  the  effect  of  reducing  accident  occurrence,  due 
to  the  fact  that  a  new  man,  employed  on  account  of  the  in- 
capacity of  an  experienced  workman  through  injury,  is  much 
more  subject  to  accident  than  one  who  has  been  working  con- 
tinuously and  is  therefore  familiar  with  the  work. 

Considered  only  from  the  viewpoint  of  economy,  the 
principal  loss  on  account  of  accidents  is  the  loss  of  time.  Gov- 
erned solely  from  the  standpoint  of  lost  time,  the  happening 
of  accidents  is  directly  disastrous  not  only  to  the  employer 
and  employe,  but  to  society  as  well.  While  the  apparent 
greater  burden  falls  on  the  laboring  class,  through  the  loss  of 
wages  represented  by  the  loss  of  time,  the  loss  eventually 
reaches  to  society,  who  in  the  final  analysis  are  the  bearers 
of  the  entire  time  loss  caused  by  accidents  in  the  industrial 
field. 

During  the  past  three  years  Montana  has  suffered  five 
hundred  and  sixty-six  fatal  accidents  at  an  average  age  of 
thirty-five  years.  According  to  the  American  Experience 
Table  of  Mortality,  the  life  expectancy  of  these  men  would  be 
between  thirty-one  and  thirty-two  years.  Assuming  thirty 
years,  it  would  represent  a  time  loss  of  16,980  years.  At 
Montana's  average  wage  rate  of  over  $4.00  per  day  for  three 
hundred  days  of  the  year,  or  $1,200.00  per  year,  it  would 
mean  an  economic  monetary  loss  in  excess  of  twenty  million 
dollars.  The  time  and  wage  loss  due  to  disability  accidents 
represents  nearly  as  much.  This  appalling  total  of  nearly 
$40,000,000.00  represents  the  lost  time  for  Montana  on  ac- 
count of  the  industrial  accidents  of  the  past  thirty-six 
months. 

As  stated,  the  loss  falls  directly  upon  the  state  or  society 
as  a  whole.  This  record  certainly  justifies  or  calls  for  the 
attention  of  society  or  the  people  at  large.  Their  interest  in 
the  problem  is  vital,  as  they  lose  not  only  from  a  direct  de- 
crease in  productivity,  due  to  the  cessation  of  productive  ef- 
forts on  the  part  of  the  injured  man,  but  they  also  suffer 
from  the  lowering  of  the  general  efficiency  of  industry.  They 
are  also  called  upon  to  care  for  the  dependents  of  the  dis- 
abled workman,  with  a  consequent  lowering  of  standards  that 
reacts  still  further  to  decrease  production. 
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As  to  the  employer,  when  a  workman  is  injured  his  place 
must  of  necessity  be  filled  by  securing  a  new  man,  who  will 
often  require  considerable  time  to  become  acquainted  with 
the  work.  This  means  a  serious  interruption  in  his  operations 
and  militates  against  the  efficiency  of  his  production. 

As  to  the  injured  employe,  under  ordinary  circumstances 
he  is  generally  hard  pressed  to  meet  the  necessary  expense  of 
existence,  and  is  therefore  absolutely  incapable  of  providing 
adequately  for  himself  and  family,  when  through  accident  his 
source  of  income  is  removed. 

It  is  evident  that  the  indirect  loss  referred  to,  not  only 
as  to  the  employer  and  employe  but  also  as  to  society,  is 
something  that  has  not  received  the  consideration  to  which  it 
is  entitled.  Heretofore,  in  considering  these  matters  the  ques- 
tion of  the  wage  loss  to  the  individual  injured  and  the  loss  to 
the  employer  on  account  of  the  paying  of  compensation,  have 
been  the  only  features  of  moment  considered.  This  is  a  mis- 
take, as  the  indirect  loss  is  even  greater  than  the  direct;  but 
the  combined  loss  is  so  staggering  as  to  call  for  every  energy 
and  endeavor  to  as  far  as  possible  reduce  and  minimize  it. 
The  only  sure  cure  rests  at  the  source  in  the  prevention  of 
accidents.    The  cure  must  be  applied. 


Entrance  to  Crystal  Quartz  Mine,  located  in  Cataract  Gulch,  Jefferson  County. 
This  photograph  was  taken  May  1st  last,  and  indicates  the  extent  of  the 
snowfall  in  that  locality  the  past  winter.  The  Crystal  mine  has  a 
flattering  record  of  production  to  its  credit  and  promises  under  present 
prices  of  copper  and  silver  to  add  materially  to  the  state's  production  of 
minerals. 
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SO-CALLED    PREVENTABLE    ACCIDENTS. 

The  installation  of  safety  devices,  as  well  as  the  adoption 
of  preventable  methods,  will  not  entirely  eliminate  accidents. 
The  accident  that  is  preventable  will  be  avoided  largely 
through  the  co-operation  of  the  workman  with  his  employer 
in  a  careful  endeavor  to  avoid  accidents  of  all  kinds.  The 
installation  of  safety  devices  and  guards  will  bring  very 
gratifying  results  by  acting  as  a  constant  reminder  to  the 
thoughtful  workman  to  exercise  care  and  caution. 

What  must  always  be  kept  in  mind  is  that  no  system 
compelling  the  installation  of  devices  of  a  safety  nature, 
which  may  be  enforced  by  the  law  or  by  an  executive  order, 
will  bear  fruit  unless  the  workman  himself  lends  his  serious 
attention  to  the  purpose  and  object  of  the  installation  or 
adoption  of  the  safety  device. 

The  powerful  factor  causing  the  employer  to  take  active 
measures  looking  to  the  prevention  of  accidents  is  due  to  the 
provision  of  the  Compensation  Law  which  makes  accidents 
cost  the  business  a  fixed  sum  of  money.  However,  the 
operator  on  his  own  motion  cannot  prevent  accidents  unless 
the  laborer  himself  really  contributes  the  main  factor  to 
bring  about  the  elimination  of  preventable  ones.  He  can 
do  this  if  he  will,  and  if  he  will  but  realize  that  compensation 
is  a  feeble  substitute  for  the  loss  of  either  life,  limb  or  health, 
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Sawmill  and  pond  of  Polleys  Lumber  Company,  located  in  the  suburbs  of 
the  city  of  Missoula.  This  plant  has  a  capacity  of  upwards  of  200,000 
feet  when  operated  full  twenty-four  hpurs.  Upwards  of  700  men  are  em- 
ployed at  the  mill  and  in  the  woods.  Considerable  material  now  being 
produced    by   this    plant    is    devoted    to    Government    use. 
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it  should  awaken  his  reasoning  powers  to  the  fearful  burden 
that  he  voluntarily  assumes  by  being  thoughtless,  incautious, 
careless  or  slovenly  and  unmindful  of  the  details  of  the  work 
that  he  is  doing. 

Compensation  is  an  economic  method  of  caring  for  the 
hazards  that  attend  industry.  Its  co-officient  is  "Safety" 
.  and  to  the  instilling  of  this  faculty  in  the  minds  of  every- 
one we  must  look  for  and  expect  a  decrease  in  the  distressing 
accidents  that  have  been  unnecessarily  attending  hazardous 
occupations  of  the  so-called  preventable  type. 

The  experience  of  the  Board  during  the  past  three  years 
justifies  the  assertion  that  if  it  is  possible  to  impress  upon 
the  minds  of  those  who  work  in  dangerous  pursuits  the  ne- 
cessity of  constant,  unremitting  caution,  the  object  of  acci- 
dent prevention  will  be  attained.  If  the  workman  will  but 
reahze  that  an  ever  present  constant  interest  in  the  thing 
that  he  is  doing  and  the  safe  way  to  do  it  will  in  the  major- 
ity of  cases  prevent  accidents,  there  will  be  fewer  accidents, 
to  record. 

Endeavor  to  eliminate  negligence  by  substituting  pru- 
dence. Let  the  laborer  exchange  carelessness  for  interest  in 
the  work  that  he  is  doing  and  accidents,  with  their  terrible 
results,  will  be  reduced  to  the  minimum.  Certainly  the  ob- 
ject is  worthy  of  the  effort  and  endeavor  it  calls  for. 


Zinc  concentrator  operated  by  the  Basin  Salvage  Company,  located  at  Basin, 
Jefferson  County.  This  plant  has  treated  very  profitably  60,000  tons  zinc 
tailings    and    a   like   amount    of   copper   tailings 
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SO-CALLED  UNAVOIDABLE  ACCIDENTS. 

The  accident  referred  to  as  unavoidable  should  always 
be  carefully  investigated  by  the  employer,  as  it  will  generally 
be  found  that  there  is  a  cause  for  the  accident  that  can  be 
removed,  or  at  least  protected  against  insofar  as  the  business 
will  permit.  The  first  consideration  in  all  hazardous  occupa- 
tions should  be  to  prevent  accidents,  for  it  saves  time  and 
money,  avoids  suffering  and  improves  conditicis.  and  also 
creates  a  better  and  higher  industrial  ideal. 

The  record  of  every  operating  plant  clearly  establishes 
the  fact  that  "preventable  injury  losses"  can  be  changed  into 
profits,  with  all  the  other  benefits  that  such  a  change  implies. 
Safety  both  saves  and  pays,  and  by  effective  mutual  co-opera- 
tion and  organization  many  beneficial  changes  can  be  realized. 

We  cannot  figure  or  hope  that  accidents  will  not  happen, 
regardless  of  precaution.  It  is  recognized  that  in  spite  of 
the  best  organization  and  the  most  imperative  admonition, 
machinery  will  fail  and  human  judgment  be  at  fault.  How- 
ever, accidents  that  result  from  carelessness,  thoughtlessness, 
ignorance  or  absentmindedness,  can  and  should  be  avoided. 
The  laborer  who  starts  in  on  his  work  as  though  he  were  in  a 
trance  is  sure  to  come  to  grief.  If  he  permits  his  mind  to 
wander  from  the  actual  work  that  he  has  in  hand,  the  chances 
are  one  to  ten  that  he  will  finish  the  shift  in  the  hospital. 

While  compensation  laws,  with  their  accompanying 
safety  provisions,  are  made  primarily  for  the  workingman, 
he  is  not  supposed  to  be  a  subjective  beneficiary  only,  but  on 
the  contrary  he  is  expected  to  be  an  active  agency  in  fore- 
stalling the  unfortunate  occurrences  which  justify  compensa- 
tion laws. 

Everything  is  the  result  of  a  sufficient  cause.  Every 
intelligent  human  being  knows  full  well  that  nothing  "just 
happens".  The  so-called  unavoidable  accidents  can  in  the 
majority  of  instances  be  traced  to  a  falling  short  in  either 
observation,  experience  or  judgment.  Investigation  will  nearly 
always  disclose  that  if  the  unwitting  unfortunate  victim  of 
the  accident  had  given  closer  observation  or  more  attentive 
care  to  what  he  was  doing  and  had  exercised  thoughtful  pre- 
caution, the  accident  would  not  have  happened. 

A  cautious  workman  is  the  greatest  factor  of  success 
in  any  recognized  hazardous  occupation.     The  employe  pos- 
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sessing  the  recognized  attribute  of  caution,  and  who  is  a 
considerate,  careful  and  thoughtful  workman,  is  everywhere 
preferred  to  the  reckless  laborer,  who  may  bring  disaster 
upon  himself  and  fellow  workers,  as  well  as  expense  to  his 
employer  through  simple  lack  of  caution.  The  workman  who 
would  succeed  should  study  to  qualify  himself  as  a  cautious, 
thoughtful  artisan,  qualified  to  protect  himself  and  those 
about  him  from  the  hazards  of  industrial  endeavor.  As  the 
great  Victor  Hugo  said,  "Caution  is  the  eldest  child  of 
wisdom." 


Surface  Plant  Argo  Mine,  owned  and  operated  by  the  Furnace  Creek  Oxide 
Copper  Co.,  located  in  Hellgate  Canyon,  Broadwater  County.  This  Com- 
pany employs  about  40  men  above  and  below  ground  and  produces  about 
30  tons  of  gold,  silver  and  copper  bearing  ore  per  day.  which  is  hauled  a 
distance  of  30  miles  to  the  Northern  Pacific  Railroad  for  shipment  to  the 
smelter. 
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WHAT  EMPLOYERS  ARE  DOING  FOR  SAFETY  FIRST. 

All  of  the  large  operating  companies,  engaged  in  hazard- 
ous work  have  organized  Safety  First  Departments,  under  the 
direction  of  specialists  in  safety  work.  The  safety  engineer 
in  charge  of  the  department  is  assisted  by  a  competent  corps 
of  specialists  in  the  installation  of  safety  appliances  and 
devices. 

The  Anaconda  Copper  Mining  Company,  under  the  able 
direction  of  Engineer  C.  W.  Goodale,  maintains  a  Department 
under  a  special  director  with  a  competent  corps  of  assistants, 
with  a  central  plant  in  Butte  to  serve  the  mines  and  also  one 
at  the  Smelting  and  Acid  Plant  in  Anaconda,  and  at  the  Zinc 
Reduction  Works  and  Copper  Wire  and  Rod  Mill  at  Great 
Falls. 

This  Company  publishes  a  specially  edited  and  prepared 
monthly  journal,  called  the  "Anode",  devoted  exclusively  to 
the  furtherance  of  Safety  First  thought  and  ideas. 

The  Butte  &  Superior  Mining  Co.  of  Butte  also  maintains 
a  perfectly  equipped  Safety  First  Department  under  the 
supervision  of  competent  Safety  First  engineers,  supported  by 
a  complete  corps  of  assistants.  This  Company  also  publishes 
a  monthly  journal,  entitled  the  "Spelter",  which  is  devoted  to 
the  advancement  of  Safety  First  propaganda. 

The  American  Smelting  and  Refining  Company's  smelt- 
ing plant,  located  at  East  Helena,  also  makes  a  specialty  of 
Safety  First  work,  and  has  a  department  devoted  to  that 
feature  of  the  operation,  under  the  management  of  a  special- 
ized Safety  First  engineer,  supported  by  competent  assistants. 

As  in  the  case  of  the  Companies  mentioned,  the  East 
Helena  Smelter  also  issues  a  monthly  publication,  called  the 
"Crucible"  which,  as  in  the  case  of  the  other  publications 
mentioned,  is  devoted  exclusively  to  the  furtherance  of  the 
Safety  First  crusade. 

The  columns  of  these  three  special  publications  named 
are  replete  with  safety  information,  appropriately  illustrated, 
and  the  cause  of  Safety  First  has  been  and  is  being  greatly 
advanced  as  a  result  of  the  monthly  appearance  of  these 
bright,  breezy  magazines. 

In  the  June  issue  of  the  "Crucible"  we  find  a  short  arti- 
cle dedicated  to  the  new  or  strange  workmen,  which  is  so 
pertinent  to  the  question  in  hand  and  contains  so  much  of 
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the  gospel  of  Safety  First,  as  related  to  new  men  on  the 
"job",  that  we  feel  justified  in  taking  the  liberty  of  quoting 
it  in  full  as  follows: 

"TO  OUR  NEW  MEN". 
"This  is  a  Safety  First  plant.  The  safety  of 
our  employes  comes  ahead  of  everything  else.  Every 
man  in  this  plant  is  expected  to  do  his  part  in  the 
elimination  of  accidents.  A  careless  man  is  never 
an  efficient  man  and  continued  carelessness  will  not 
be  tolerated,  as  such  a  man  places  not  only  his  own 
but  other  lives  in  danger.  Get  the  Safety  First 
habit  and  cultivate  it.  It  is  one  of  the  very  few 
habits  worth  cultivating  and  the  interest  you  will 
acquire  in  its  development  will  become  a  great  source 
of  pride  and  satisfaction  to  you.  Take  time  on  every 
job  you  are  called  to  do  to  study  its  danger  aspects. 
Watch  your  step  and  avoid  the  unnecessary  acci- 
dent." 

The  East  Helena  Plant  of  the  A.  S.  &  R.  Co.  has  one  of 
the  best  accident  records  of  the  year,  in  view  of  the  number 
of  men  employed  and  the  hazardous  nature  of  the  work.  A 
thorough,  careful,  detailed  inspection  of  the  plant  explains 
why  this  Company  has  not  had  a  fatal  accident  in  the  past 
nine  years,  and  also  why,  during  the  past  twelve  months,  they 
have  paid  only  $1,811.36  in  compensation,  with  an  average 
force  of  nearly  five  hundred  men  for  the  year,  engaged  in 
what  is  recognized  to  be  an  exceptionally  hazardous  employ- 
ment. 

The  fact  that  this  Company,  during  the  three  years  that 
the  Compensation  Law  has  been  in  effect,  has  paid  in  com- 
pensation only  a  total  of  $3,539.87  certainly  proves  the  worth 
and  business  economy  of  Safety  First  or  accident  prevention 
carried  to  the  highest  possible  point  of  efficiency.  This  Com- 
pany has  installed  in  and  about  its  plant  every  known  Safety 
device  and  appliance  for  accident  prevention.  The  desire  and 
determination  to  forestall  the  possibility  of  accidents  happen- 
ing seems  to  take  precedence  over  every  other  one  objective 
with  managers,  superintendents,  foremen,  shift  bosses  and 
workmen  through  every  grade  and  line  of  work  in  the  plant. 
The  wonderful  accident  record  enjoyed  by  this  plant  can- 
not be  credited  to  the  extra  or  exceptional  intelligence  of  the 
workmen,  because  practically  the  entire  force  is  made  up  of 
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foreigners,  for  the  most  part  uneducated.  However,  an  in- 
spection of  the  plant  discloses  the  fact  that  what  these  work- 
men lack  in  education  and  possible  intelligence  is  made  up 
by  enthusiasm  and  an  ardently  manifested  desire  to  co- 
operate with  their  "bosses"  and  fellow  workmen  in  Safety 
First.  The  Company  as  well  as  the  men  are  richly  paid  for 
their  devotion  to  Safety  First  in  the  accident  record  which 
they  have  made,  which  means  saved  lives,  preserved  bodies, 
whole  limbs,  sound  eyes  and  ears,  with  no  room  for  suffering 
in  happy  contented  homes,  in  a  community  blessed  with  an 
empty  hospital. 

The  business  or  financial  reward  enjoyed  by  the  Com- 
pany is  easily  ascertained.  On  a  basis  of  500  average  yearly 
employes,  at  an  average  of  $4.00  per  day,  would  indicate  a 
yearly  pay  roll  of  approximately  $730,000.00,  or  for  the  three 
years,  $2,290,000.00,  against  which  $3,539.00  has  been  paid 
in  compensation,  or  less  than  one-sixth  of  one  per  cent  of 
the  pay  roll,  which  we  think  is  possibly  the  lowest  accident 
record  in  existence,  in  the  business  of  smelting  ores,  with  a 
force  the  size  of  that  employed  at  the  East  Helena  Plant. 

In  the  matter  of  Safety  First  work  and  safety  appliances, 
also  the  adoption  of  precautionary  measures  of  all  kinds,  in- 
cluding the  education  of  the  laboring  man  to  be  thoughtful 
and  careful  and  to  acquire  the  "safety  habit",  all  of  the 
State's  employers  are  doing  everything  in  their  power. 

The  men  have  also  taken  a  keen  interest  in  the  accident 
prevention  work  and  in  all  the  large  operating  plants  they 
have  organized  Safety  First  Committees,  made  up  of  the  fore- 
man or  shift  boss,  as  the  active  head,  supported  by  sub  com- 
mittees, made  up  of  the  different  "shifts"  of  men,  with  the 
heads  of  the  department  acting  as  chairman,  who  are  in 
turn  supported  by  committees  selected  from  the  main  body 
of  the  workers. 

These  committee  are  ever  on  the  watch,  studying  the 
causes  responsible  for  accidents  when  they  occur,  with  the 
object  in  view  of  remedying  the  cause,  whatever  it  may  be,  in 
a  systematic  proper  manner.  Detailed  records  are  kept  of 
committee  meetings  with  whatever  suggestions  have  been 
made  by  the  different  members,  with  the  objective  of  improv- 
ing the  safety  conditions.  The  accidents  that  may  possibly 
occur  between  the  meeting  dates  are  brought  up  for  con- 
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sideration  and  discussed  and  considered  from  every  possible 
angle,  with  the  one  object  of  preventing  the  recurrence  of  a 
similar  accident. 

This  wonderful  work  is  accomplishing  much  good  and  the 
results  are  highly  gratifying  to  all  parties  in  interest.  The 
employers  bear  testimony  to  the  good  that  is  being  accom- 
plished, and  the  record  of  accident  frequency  speak  volumes, 
in  that  there  has  been  a  marked  falling  off  in  accidents  since 
the  commencement  of  the  active  crusade  in  behalf  of  Safety 
First. 

The  reports  reaching  the  Board  from  all  the  industrial 
operating  centers  of  the  State  bear  the  same  gratifying 
message  of  a  falling  off  in  accidents,  due  to  the  active  cam- 
paign for  accident  prevention.  All  of  the  Butte  mining 
companies,  through  the  medium  of  their  Safety  First  en- 
gineers in  charge  of  their  efficiency  bureaus,  report  that 
there  has  been  a  falling  off  in  accidents  for  the  year  as  com- 
pared with  former  years.  The  smelting  companies  at  Butte, 
Anaconda,  Great  Falls  and  East  Helena  report  a  similar 
gratifying  condition. 

The  operators  engaged  in  coal  mining  at  Roundup,  Belt, 
Bridger,  Red  L/odge,  and  Stockett,  report  that  there  has  been 
a  decrease  in  the  number  of  accidents,  despit  the  fact  that 
their  working  force  in  every  instance  has  increased. 

The  reports  received  by  the  Board  during  the  month  of 
June  from  the  Safety  First  Departments  of  the  companies 
operating  in  the  localities  mentioned,  as  well  as  the  operators 
in  the  logging  and  lumbering  districts  of  Missoula,  Somers, 
Eureka,  Libby  and  Bonner,  show  most  conclusively  that  acci- 
dents in  every  line  of  industrial  endeavor  in  the  State  have 
fallen  off  as  compared  with  last  year  and  the  year  before. 
In  practically  every  instance  the  reason  for  the  better  show- 
ing is  credited  to  the  acquiring  of  the  Safety  First  habit. 
Everywhere  the  operator  and  the  workman  have  joined  hands 
to  promote  a  condition  that  will  guarantee  the  preservation 
of  human  life  and  limb. 
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Duties  of  the  Board 

The  past  three  years'  experience  under  the  Act  has 
established  the  unquestioned  fact  that  the  Law  is  practically- 
workable  from  every  compensation  angle.  Also,  it  has  dis- 
closed the  fact  that  the  Industrial  Accident  Board  was  vested 
by  the  Legislature  with  peculiar  and  rather  unusual  power. 
While  the  provisions  of  the  Act  are  in  many  instances  not 
definite,  it  is  likely  that  this  was  intentional,  so  that  it 
might  the  more  readily  meet  the  local  conditions,  existing 
in  different  localities,  that  could  not  be  anticipated  by  the 
Legislature  with  any  degree  of  certainty. 

The  members  of  the  Board  at  all  times  have  been  duly 
alive  to  and  fully  conscious  of  the  responsibilities  that  have 
been  theirs  in  the  matter  of  administering  the  Law.  They 
have  always  tried  to  realize  and  appreciate  that  the  work  to 
be  done  called  for  a  very  high  conception  of  its  character,  and 
demanded  something  in  the  nature  of  judicial  poise  and 
impartiality  in  passing  on  the  questions  coming  before  it  for 
adjudication. 

Imbued  with  that  spirit,  the  members  of  the  Board  have 
cheerfully  dedicated  themselves  to  the  task  allotted  to  them, 
with  the  full  realization  of  the  work  in  hand.  They  now, 
after  thirty-six  months'  experience,  appeal  to  the  employers 
and  employes  of  the  State  to  favor  them  with  whatever  sug- 
gestions or  criticisms  they  think  may  be  of  value  or  assist- 
ance in  connection  with  the  work  of  administering  the  Law, 
for  it  is  only  by  such  interest  and  co-operation  that  the  work 
can  progress  satisfactorily. 

Even  a  passing  glance  at  this  report,  as  compared  with 
the  two  that  have  preceded  it,  will  serve  to  indicate  how  the 
work  has  been  increasing  in  volume,  with  many  complex 
questions  constantly  arising  for  determination. 

The  duties  of  the  Board  may  be  considered,  logically,  to 
be  divided  into  two  general  functions.  First,  those  that 
might  properly  be  classified  as  of  a  quasi- judicial  character; 
and  the  other,  those  of  purely  an  administrative  character, 
which  embraces  the  regulation  in  general  of  the  insurance 
and  compensation  matters  coming  within  the  scope  of  the 
Act. 

The  Board  in  the  performance  of  these  duties  has  en- 
deavored  to   conduct   a   vigorous   campaign,   having   for   its 
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object  complete  compliance  with  the  spirit  of  the  Law,  in 
a  broad  application  of  its  benefits.  The  Board  has  held  that 
these  benefits  are  two-fold,  securing  first,  the  payment  of 
compensation  to  injured  employes,  and  second,  as  far  as  it 
is  possible,  the  prevention  of  accidents,  thereby  rendering 
unnecessary  the  need  for  relief  on  account  of  reducing  the 
likelihood  of  accident  occurrence. 

The  immediate  effect  of  the  proper  discharge  of  this 
duty  is  the  furnishing  of  relief  to  the  unfortunate  workman 
injured  under  conditions  which  bring  him  within  the  scope 
of  the  Law.  While  this  is  thoroughly  expressive  of  the  pal- 
liative feature  of  the  principles  of  compensation,  yet  it  is 
generally  admitted  that  the  more  practical  and  effective 
feature  is  the  protection  of  the  laborer  against  the  occurrence 
of  the  accident. 

Tlie  necessity  and  value  of  accident  prevention  is  some- 
thing that  is  beyond  question  of  dispute  and  the  only  thing 
open  to  discussion  is  the  determination  of  the  ways  and 
means  to  accomplish  the  desired  results.  The  determination 
of  this  question  depends  largely  upon  the  resources  available 
for  such  purposes  and  the  particular  system  to  be  followed. 
The  Board  will  continue  to  use  every  means  in  its  power  to 
promote  and  advance  plans  for  accident  prevention  through 


Planing  Mill  and  Shop  O'Neil  Lumber  Company,  located  at  Kalispell,  Flat- 
head County.  This  plant  has  a  daily  planing  capacity  of  15,000  feet  and 
has  an  average  production  of  2,500  fruit  boxes  per  day  in  addition  to 
the  general  wood  working  products.  This  Company  connects  the  growing 
trees  in  the  forest  with  the  fruit  grower  packing  his  apples  in  the  boxes. 
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co-operation    with    the    employers    and    employes    and    their 
various  Safety  First  committees  and  organizations. 

The  Board  realizes  most  thoroughly  that  if  it  can  con- 
tinue to  enjoy  the  active  co-operation  of  all  those  engaged  in 
hazardous  occupations  in  the  State  its  members  unhesitat- 
ingly predict  that  the  administration  of  the  Act  will  be  highly 
satisfactory  and  the  law  what  its  creators  hoped,  a  credit 

to  Montana. 

There  has  been  no  dissension  or  friction  of  any  kind  as 
between  the  members  of  the  Board  in  relation  to  the  work 
they  have  performed.  Often  in  matters  of  administrative 
policy  differences  of  opinion  have  existed,  but  in  every  in- 
stance these  differences  have  been  discussed  and  reconciled, 
with  the  result  that  at  the  end  of  the  Board's  session,  even 
if  it  called  for  several  days'  work,  there  has  been  unanimous 
agreement  as  to  the  proper  course  to  pursue,  the  method 
to  follow,  or  the  ruling  to  be  made. 

The  gratifying  facts  that  accidents  are  decreasing  and 
that  settlements  of  controversies  are  easier  would  seem  to 
indicate  that  the  Board  is  meeting  its  two-fold  duties  with 
at  least  average  success.  Three  years  without  an  appeal  to 
the  courts  from  a  ruling  made  is  not  a  bad  record  in  view 
of  the  fact  that  upward  of  20,000  questions  have  been 
passed  upon. 


pr^erty   has  a   production   of   over   two   million   dollars   to   its   credit. 
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OCCUPATION— HAZARDOUS   AND   NON-HAZARDOUS. 

The  matter  of  ascertaining  or  conclusively  determining 
what  constitutes  "hazardous"  and  what  is  meant  by  "non- 
hazardous"  employment,  as  laid  down  in  the  Act,  has  given 
the  Board  much  trouble.  It  is  but  reasonable  to  conclude 
that  the  question  involved  is  a  matter  for  judicial  determina- 
tion, yet  the  Board  has  thought  that  it  was  incumbent  upon 
it  to  discriminate  as  to  who  or  what  employers  should  be  ad- 
mitted under  the  Law,  through  the  qualification  of  being 
engaged  in  "inherently  hazardous  occupation",  and  on  the 
contrary  who  should  be  excluded  from  the  operation  of  the 
Act  on  account  of  being  engaged  in  employment  defined  by 
the  Act  as  "non-hazardous". 

The  evident  intent  of  the  framers  of  the  Act  to  make 
two  distinct  classifications  of  employers  can  hardly  be  ques- 
tioned, for  in  Section  4  and  its  sub-dvisions,  the  occupations 
considered  hazardous  are  listed,  while  Section  5,  as  inter- 
preted by  the  Attorney  General,  gives  the  Board  a  right  to 
add  to  the  list  of  hazardous  occupations  as  recited  in  the 
Act.  However,  in  view  of  the  expressed  declaration  of  Sec- 
tion 5  (a)  that  the  Legislature  intended  by  its  enumeration 
to  cover  every  hazardous  occupation,  the  Board  felt  justified 
in  assuming  the  position  that  before  the  Act  could  be  made 
applicable  to  an  employment  or  occupation  not  enumerated 
it  would  have  to  be  very  clearly  shown  that  the  non-enum- 
erated employment  was  of  an  extra  hazardous  nature  and 
applied  to  the  class  of  occupations  which  the  courts  have 
heretofore  declared  to  be  hazardous  and  subject  to  the  police 
power  of  the  State. 

The  Board  fully  realizes  that  if  in  actual  practice  and 
fact  a  business  is  not  hazardous,  no  action  or  order  of  the 
Board  can  make  it  so,  nor  can  any  action  of  the  Board  and 
employer  bind  the  employe.  This  might  reasonably  be  ac- 
cepted to  indicate  that  if  the  Board  admitted  under  the  law 
a  business  that  was  non-hazardous  and  permitted  it  to  be 
thus  classified  as  hazardous,  in  the  event  of  an  injury  the 
employe  would  be  able  to  effectively  bring  suit  at  common 
law  for  damages. 

The  Board  in  its  endeavor  to  fairly  determine  this  ques- 
tion has  investigated  at  much  detail  the  administration  of 
the  law  in  other  states,  thus  finding  many  precedents  to 
justify  it  in  reaching  the  conclusion  that  "the  scope"  of  the 
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Act  is  determined  by  the  hazard  of  a  business  or  enterprise 
in  which  the  employer  is  engaged,  rather  than  by  the  degree 
of  hazard  to  which  the  individual  is  exposed.  This  appears 
to  be  the  rule  that  has  governed  in  the  interpretation  of  the 
Compensation  Law  in  the  majority  of  states  operating  under 
one.  It  is  quite  apparent  that  in  the  matter  of  determining 
the  question  of  hazardous  and  non-hazardous  the  law  is  man- 
datory, as  the  language  is  plain  and  specific  and  of  unmis- 
takable intent. 

The  Act  plainly  provides  the  medium  by  which  em- 
ployers and  employes  engaged  in  non-hazardous  occupations 
may  receive  its  benefits.  All  that  is  required  is  that  the 
parties  mutually  agree  or  jointly  elect  to  come  under  Class 
27  of  Plan  Three,  which  carries  with  it  a  premium  rate  of 
one-half  of  one  per  cent  of  the  annual  pay  roll.  Hence,  it  is 
very  evident  that  ample  provision  has  been  made  whereby 
all  employers  may  secure  the  benefits  of  the  Act,  either  by 
coming  under  it  as  engaged  in  hazardous  or  as  engaged  in 
non-hazardous  occupations.  Therefore,  until  a  court  of  com- 
petent jurisdiction  has  decided  as  to  what  is  hazardous  and 
what  is  non-hazardous,  the  Board  must  be  governed  by  the 
wording  and  apparent  meaning  of  the  Act. 

As  a  consequence,  the  Board  has  rejected  all  applications 
to  come  under  the  Act  filed  by  employers  as  engaged  in  oc- 
cupations such  as  operating  hotels,  restaurants,  mercantile 
establishments,  produce  and  commission  stores,  cigar  and 
liquor  stores,  confectionery  stores,  real  estate  offices  and 
other  forms  of  business  offices,  advising  that  they  were  not 
engaged  in  a  "hazardous"  pursuit  as  defined  by  the  Act,  and 
that  they  could  only  secure  the  benefits  of  the  law  through 
the  medium  of  Class  27,  Plan  Three,  as  being  engaged  in 
a  "non-hazardous"  occupation. 

In  contradistinction  to  the  rejections  referred  to  in  the 
foregoing,  the  Board  has  accepted  all  applications  submitted 
by  employers  engaged  in  any  of  the  occupations  enumerated 
in  the  Act  as  "hazardous".  Also  in  observance  of  the  author- 
ity delegated  in  Section  5  of  the  Act,  the  Board  has  admitted 
as  hazardous  the  application  of  employers  engaged  in  operat- 
ing steam  threshing  and  steam  plowing  outfits  for  hire,  also 
lumber,  wool  and  coal  yards  and  coal  docks,  blacksmith  shops, 
butcher  shops,  including  slaughtering,  automobile  garages,  in- 
cluding repair  work,  bakeries  with  power  driven  machinery,. 
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power  driven  sheep  shearing  outfits,  operated  for  hire,  Hvery 
stables,  also  operation  of  general  draying,  trucking,  teaming 
or  transfer  outfits;  and  in  the  case  of  public  corporations, 
firemen  and  janitors  were  added  to  the  list  of  employes 
specified  in  the  Act  under  the  list  of  hazardous  occupations. 

The  Board  has  felt  justified,  when  called  upon  to  deter- 
mine what  was  hazardous  employment,  to  include  as  such 
any  occupation  where  power  driven  machinery  was  used  for 
the  operation  or  conduct  of  the  business.  Exception  to  this 
rule  has  been  made  where  the  power  driven  machinery  was 
only  incidental  to  the  business,  such  as  the  operation  of  an 
elevator  in  a  hotel  or  an  ice  cream  freezer  in  a  confectionery 
store,  or  an  automobile  delivery  wagon,  operated  in  connec- 
tion with  a  general  merchandise  establishment,  or  an  electri- 
cally operated  sewing  machine  or  clothes  pressing  apparatus 
in  a  tailor  shop.  The  operation  of  power  driven  machinery  of 
such  a  nature  can  only  be  considered  as  casual  and  incidental 
to  the  business  and  not  in  any  sense  the  controlling  or  pre- 
dominating feature  of  the  occupation  of  the  employes. 

The  Board  has  experienced  some  difficulty  in  the  matter 
of  adjusting  the  rate  of  assessment  laid  down  in  the  Act  for 
all  non-hazardous  occupations.  Only  one  schedule  or  rate  is 
provided,  consisting  of  one-half  of  one  per  cent  of  the  yearly 
pay  roll,  based  upon  twelve  assessments  for  the  year.  This 
maximum  rate  of  50  cents  on  each  $100.00  of  yearly  pay  roll 
is  certainly  low  enough,  but  when,  as  is  the  case,  not  to  ex- 
ceed six  assessments  are  made  for  the  year,  it  automatically 
reduces  this  rate  to  25  cents  on  each  $100.00  of  yearly  pay 
roll,  which  is  not  commensurate  with  the  risk  involved. 

As  the  risk  represented  by  the  employes  of  a  general 
merchandise  establishment,  such  as  Hennessey's  of  Butte,  or 
of  the  employes  in  cigar  or  candy  stores,  or  clerical  office 
help,  none  of  which  are  as  dangerous  a  risk  as  that  of  waiters 
in  a  restaurant  or  employes  of  a  warehouse  or  of  workmen  in 
hay,  grain  and  produce  establishments,  or  in  implement  sup- 
ply depots,  it  would  seem  only  reasonable  and  just  that  there 
should  be  a  limited  schedule  of  different  premium  rates  for 
the  different  occupations,  gauged  according  to  the  degrees  of 
risk  involved,  as  is  the  case  of  the  premium  schedule  pro- 
vided for  hazardous  occupations. 

The  experience  of  the  past  three  years  does  not  indicate 
a  marked  desire  on  the  part  of  employers  engaged  in  a  non- 
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hazardous  occupation  to  seek  the  protection  of  the  law,  as 
only  eleven  employers,  bringing  with  them  one  hundred  and 
one  employes,  have  qualified  under  this  class.  This  may 
possibly  be  due  to  the  annoyance  and  trouble  of  securing  the 
consent  of  the  employes  in  advance  of  electing  to  come  under 
the  Law.  Admission  under  Class  27,  Plan  Three,  of  employ- 
ers engaged  in  a  non-hazardous  occupation  can  only  be  ac- 
complished through  the  medium  of  the  joint  election  in  writ- 
ing of  the  employer  and  employes.  This  naturally  means 
that  as  employes  are  replaced  by  new  ones  their  signatures 
must  be  secured  to  the  agreement  to  operate  under  the  law. 

A  total  premium  was  collected  under  this  Class  for  the 
past  year  of  $312.51  and  a  total  of  $69.14  paid  in  compensa- 
tion. Either  the  scope  of  the  classification  should  be  broad- 
ened and  admission  for  employers  made  easier  or  the  Class 
suspended  or  abolished. 


Portion  surface  liuilcliiigs  Alta  Mine,  located  near  Corbin.  Jefferson  County. 
This  mine  was  one  of  the  first  producers  of  the  State  and  has  to  its 
credit  a  production  of  over  .$40,000,000.  It  ceased  operations  with  the  fall 
of  silver  in  '93,  but  now  operation  has  been  resumed  on  the  property  and 
it  is  expected  that  it  will  soon  become  again  one  of  the  large  producers 
of    the    State. 
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SAFETY  INSPECTION  BUREAU. 

On  March  1st,  1917,  the  Fifteenth  Legislative  Assembly 
followed  the  recommendation  of  Governor  Stewart  and  en- 
acted a  law,  providing  for  the  abolishment  of  the  State  De- 
partment of  Boiler  Inspection,  and  also  of  Coal  Mine  Inspec- 
tion and  Quartz  Mine  Inspection,  providing  in  lieu  of  these 
various  State  Departments  that  the  Industrial  Accident 
Board  should  select  inspectors  of  boilers  and  inspectors  of 
quartz  and  coal  mines,  and  that  the  operation  of  these  dif- 
ferent inspection  bureaus  should  be  entirely  under  the  author- 
ity and  jurisdiction  of  the  Board.  In  pursuance  of  this  law, 
on  March  5th  the  Bureau  of  Safety  Inspection  was  organized, 
composed  of  four  inspectors  of  boilers,  whose  work  was  appor- 
tioned or  divided  into  districts;  two  inspectors  of  quartz 
mines,  one  to  cover  the  Butte  mining  district,  and  the  other 
the  remainder  of  the  State ;  and  one  inspector  of  coal  mines. 

The  personnel  of  the  various  inspectors  of  the  different 
Departments  was  not  changed  or  disturbed,  except  that  in 
the  Boiler  Inspection  Department  no  selection  was  made  to 
fill  the  vacancy  caused  by  the  resignation  of  Inspector 
Stephen  Parker  of  Butte,  thus  leaving  only  three  inspectors 
in  the  field  instead  of  four,  and  thereby  reducing  all  expenses 
of  the  Department  one-fourth. 

No  change  was  made  in  the  position  of  Clerk  of  these 
Departments  in  the  person  of  W.  Roy  Sieger,  who  had 
served  the  Departments  of  Boiler  Inspection  and  Quartz  and 
Coal  Mine  Inspection  for  several  years.  His  title  was  changed 
from  that  of  Clerk  in  the  office  of  State  Boiler  Inspector  to 
Clerk  of  the  Bureau  of  Safetj^  Inspection.  He  retained  his 
position  until  called  to  the  service  of  his  country,  the  fore- 
part of  last  month  (June).  He  was  succeeded  by  Mr.  E.  B. 
Kennedy,  who  served  as  Clerk  of  the  Department  of  State 
Boiler  Inspection  several  years  ago. 

The  Legislative  Act,  which  combined  or  merged  the 
activities  of  these  different  Departments,  placing  them  un- 
der the  jurisdiction  of  the  Industrial  Accident  Board,  did 
not  repeal  or  change  the  provisions  of  the  law  governing  the 
duties  of  the  various  inspectors,  therefore  the  work  in  the 
respective  Departments  remained  the  same  as  before  the 
consolidation.  The  respective  inspectors  have  the  same  duties 
to  perform  as  formerly,  with  the  addition  of  examinations  and 
inspections  on  account  of  safety  conditions  obtaining  in  all 
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operating  plants  where  power  driven  machinery  is  employed. 

The  change  effected  by  the  merger  or  combination  of 
these  three  Departments  has  not  materially  affected  the 
work  to  be  done.  About  the  only  difference  is  that  under  the 
new  order  of  things  there  is  only  one  central  head  for  each 
inspector  to  report  to  and  receive  instructions  from  as  against 
three  Department  heads  as  formerly  organized  and  operated. 
This  change  must  of  necessity  be  an  advantage,  and  saves 
the  State  the  expense  of  special  inspectors  for  that  work, 
which  is  no  small  item  and  means  a  saving  of  not  less  than 
$6,000.00  a  year  in  addition  to  the  other  economies  mentioned. 

The  Board  has  requested  each  inspector  to  furnish  a 
brief  statement  in  the  nature  of  a  memorandum  or  report, 
covering  the  work  that  he  has  done,  and  proposes  doing,  for 
insertion  in  this  report.  The  object  in  this  is  that  the  indivi- 
duality of  each  inspector  may  be  retained,  and  the  public  be- 
come acquainted  with  what  each  one  is  doing.  These  in- 
dividual reports  will  be  found  in  the  section  following  the 
statistical  tables,  each  report  appearing  over  the  signature 
of  the  Inspector  making  it. 

Prefacing  these  reports  will  be  found  a  financial  state- 
ment from  the  Clerk  of  the  Bureau,  with  tables,  showing  the 
v/ork  done  for  the  twelve  months  ending  June  30th,  1918,  also 
detailed  statement  showing  the  financial  condition  of  each 
Inspection  Department,  which  is  operating  on  it  own  appro- 
priation, although  under  the  supervision  and  direction  of  the 
Industrial  Accident  Board.  It  is  believed  that  these  indivi- 
dual statements  or  reports  of  the  different  inspectors  v;ill 
prove  of  value  to  those  having  an  interest  in  that  line  of  pro- 
cedure. Also,  if  they  will  study  the  financial  statements  af:d 
reports  covering  the  operations  of  the  Bureau  for  the  past 
twelve  months  they  will  find  that  the  State  is  saving  about 
twenty  thousand  dollars  a  year  by  following  the  consolida- 
tion recommendation  of  Governor  Stewart. 
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INSPECTORS  OF  SAFETY  BUREAU. 

With  the  organization  of  the  Bureau  of  Safety  Inspection 
on  March  5th,  1917,  following  the  enactment  of  the  Legis- 
lative metisuro  consolidating  the  Departments  of  Boiler  In- 
spection and  Quartz  and  Coal  Mine  Inspection,  the  Industrial 
Accident  Board  appointed  as  inspectors  of  the  Bureau  the 
inspectors  formerly  connected  with  the  different  Depart- 
ments, consisting  of  Inspectors  P.  L.  Brown,  Richard  Moran 
and  R.  A.  Prater  for  the  Boiler  division.  No  appointment 
was  made  to  fill  the  vacancy  caused  by  the  resignation  of 
Inspector  Stephen  Parker,  who  resigned  on  March  Ist,  al- 
though later,  upon  the  resignation  of  P.  L.  Brown,  F.  J.  Co- 
burn  of  Butte  was  appointed  to  fill  that  vacancy. 

Since  the  creation  of  the  Bureau  of  Safety  Inspection, 
followed  by  the  reorganization  of  what  was  formerly  the 
State  Department  of  Boiler  Inspection,  three  active  field  in- 
spectors instead  of  four,  as  formerly,  have  been  employed. 
The  judgment  of  the  Board  that  three  inspectors  under  the 
new  regime  could  cover  the  work  formerly  requiring  four  has 
been  fully  confirmed. 

Inspectors  Moran,  Prater  and  Coburn  inspected  more 
boilers  during  the  twelve  months  ending  June  30th,  1918, 
than  have  heretofore  been  inspected  by  four  inspectors  dur- 
ing any  previous  continuous  twelve  months'  period. 

For  the  fiscal  year  commencing  July  1st,  1917,  and  end- 
ing June  SOth,  1918,  the  three  inspectors  named  inspected 
2,786  boilers  as  against  1,960  boilers  inspected  during  the 
twelve  months  of  1916  by  four  inspectors.  The  entire  cost 
of  the  Boiler  Inspection  Department  for  the  past  fiscal  year 
has  been  $15,071.50,  and  the  receipts  for  the  same  period  of 
time  have  been  $26,656.50,  indicating  a  net  earning  to  the 
State  of  $11,585.00,  which  goes  into  the  general  fund. 

The  cost,  covering  the  inspection  of  the  2,786  boilers  for 
the  twelve  months  mentioned,  was  considerably  less  than  the 
expense  attending  the  inspection  of  the  1,960  boilers  referred 
to  for  the  twelve  months  in  1916  with  four  inspectors,  thus 
confirming  Governor  Stewart's  statement  to  the  Legislature 
that  the  change  he  proposed  would  result  in  the  double  sav- 
ing of  reducing  expense  and  increasing  efficiency.  The 
wisdom  of  the  Governor's  recommendation  cannot  be  ques- 
tioned, for  the  net  earnings  of  the  Department  for  tho  past 
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year  have  exceeded  by  nearly  $10,000.00  any  former  year's 
earnings,  which  added  to  the  earnings  of  the  inspectors, 
through  the  medium  of  the  safety  inspections  made,  brings 
the  total  net  earnings  for  the  boiler  inspectors  up  to  nearly 
$15,000.00  for  the  year. 

In  organizing  the  Quartz  Mine  Inspection  division  of  the 
Bureau  of  Safety  Inspection,  Inspectors  W.  B.  Orem  and  D.  J. 
McGrath  were  selected  or  rather  reappointed  to  the  positions 
which  they  had  held  for  the  past  number  of  years. 

Inspector  Orem  was  assigned  the  work  of  examination 
and  inspection  of  all  operating  quartz  mining  properties  out- 
side of  the  Butte  district,  while  to  Inspector  McGrath  was 
assigned  the  inspection  work  within  the  limits  of  the  Butte 
district,  this  inspection  work  to  also  include  safety  inspection 
of  surface  plants  as  provided  in  the  Act. 

Commencing  with  the  first  of  the  year,  both  Inspectors 
v/ere  instructed  to  make  <i  careful  detailed  inspection  of  the 
underground  condition  of  every  operating  mine  in  the  Butte 
district.  This  work  required  about  ninety  days'  constant 
application.  When  it  was  finished  and  report  submitted,  cov- 
ering the  underground  coiidition  of  these  several  properties. 
Inspector  Oren^  was  directed  to  commence  the  work  of  in- 
f;ppct.ing  the  mining  properties  outside  of  the  Butte  district, 
while  Inspector  McGrath  was  directed  to  keep  in  touch  with 
the  operations  in  the  different  Butte  properties  and  see  that 
all  safety  recommendations  were  complied  with. 

The  accident  record  in  the  Butte  district  indicates  that 
this  precautionary  safety  work  is  bearing  fruit,  as  the  num- 
ber of  accidents  is  decreasing,  although  the  number  of  men 
employed  has  increased.  With  but  one  exception,  no  prop- 
erty in  the  Butte  district  is  now  mining  ore  that  is  not  prc?- 
vided  v/ith  safety  openings  or  independent  exits  from  their 
lowest  workings  to  the  surface.  This  gratifying  safety  con- 
dition has  never  heretofore  existed  in  all  of  the  operating 
properties  in  the  district,  engaged  in  producing  ore  in  com- 
mercial quantities. 

In  securing  this  condition,  much  work  has  been  done,  at- 
tended by  some  threatening  on  the  part  of  the  inspectors  and 
members  of  the  Board,  to  close  down  all  properties  operating 
in  conOJct  with  the  law,  unless  extra  diligence  was  exercised 
in  the  completion  of  the  work  on  the  independent  openings 
ordered.    The  result  of  this  insistence  has  brought  all  of  the 
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Operating  mines  of  the  district  within  the  requirements  of 
the  law,  where  the  Department  will  endeavor  to  see  that  thty 
remain.  The  provisions  of  the  law,  designed  and  created  for 
the  purpose  of  safeguarding  workmen,  must  be  complied  with 
as  to  the  spirit  as  well  as  the  letter. 

In  organizing  the  Safety  Bureau's  division  of  Coal  Mine 
Inspection,  Inspector  John  Sanderson  was  selected,  or  rather 
reappointed  to  that  position,  which  he  has  filled  so  satisfac- 
torily for  many  years.  The  law  governing  the  inspection  of 
coal  mines  provides  that  each  operating  mine  in  the  State 
shall  be  inspected  at  least  four  times  a  year. 

Inspector  Sanderson  has  complied  with  this  provision 
as  to  all  the  major  operating  properties  in  the  State,  number- 
ing about  thirty.  The  small  prospects,  scattered  through- 
out tliC  Eastern  section  of  the  State,  that  have  been  brought 
into  existence  by  the  coal  shortage  of  the  past  year,  he  has 
endeavored  to  examine  and  inspect  at  least  once  during  the 
year. 

These  properties,  employing  from  two  to  six  men  each, 
have  become  quite  general  during  the  past  ten  months,  and 
number  nearly  sixty  producers.  While  some  of  these  pros- 
pects have  not  500  tons  of  production  to  their  credit,  yet 
wherever  men  are  employed  they  have  been  subjected  to  in- 
spection in  the  interests  of  the  safety  of  the  workmen. 

Many  of  these  so-called  mines  are  being  opened  up  by 
farmers  and  men  without  experience  in  coal  mining,  v/ith  the 
inevitable  result  that  when  the  operations  reach  any  propor- 
tions the  ground  is  not  properly  protected  or  the  physical 
welfare  of  the  men  safeguarded.  Hence,  these  small  prop- 
erties call  for  much  attention. 

As  in  the  case  of  the  Boiler  Inspectors  and  Quartz  Mine 
Inspectors,  the  Coal  Mine  Inspector  has  made  many  safety 
in-'pections  of  surface  plants,  thus  adding  to  the  revenues  of 
the  State. 
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QUESTIONS   IN   DISPUTE, 

The  primary  object  of  all  compensation  laws  is  to  pro- 
vide speedy  relief  to  the  unfortunate  victims  of  industnal 
accidents.  Therefore,  in  the  handling  of  compensation  claims 
delay  should  not  be  tolerated.  Whenever  it  is  possible,  the 
Board  has  insisted  upon  adjusting  the  claim  for  compensation 
upon  the  data  and  information  secured  from  the  injured 
employe  or  his  physician  and  from  the  employer. 

Upon  notice  of  accident,  blank  forms,  comprising  ques- 
tions designed  to  secure  the  required  information,  are  im- 
mediately sent  to  the  injured  party  and  also  to  the  emplo^'^er. 
Any  one  who  can  read  is  able  to  fill  out  one  of  these  forms 
without  difficulty.  If  the  report  indicates  that  the  accident 
arose  out  of  and  in  the  course  of  the  employment,  and  there 
is  no  dispute  as  to  the  amount  of  wages  that  the  employe 
was  recr^iving  at  the  time  of  the  accident,  an  adjustment  is 
immediately  made. 

In  fully  ninety  per  cent  of  the  cases  where  claim  for 
compensation  is  filed,  there  are  no  "Question  in  Dispute",  and 
all  that  is  incumbent  upon  the  Board  to  do  is  to  see  that  the 
injured  workman  receives  his  money,  not  after  it  is  due,  but 
just  a  few  days  before. 

It  is  with  much  satisfaction  that  the  Board  refers  to  the 
record  under  Plan  Three,  which  shows  only  twelve  cases 
where  compensation  was  not  paid  by  the  time  it  was  due. 
The  promptness  of  compensation  payments  made  under  Plan 
One  constitutes  a  similar  gratifying  record.  Under  Plan  Two, 
unfortunately,  many  of  the  insurance  companies  are  back- 
ward in  the  payment  of  compensation,  in  many  cases  not 
making  the  first  payment  until  ninety  days  after  the  acci- 
dent on  account  of  the  necessity  of  the  claim  going  to  the 
Eastern  offices  of  the  Company  for  adjustment  and  deter- 
mination. 

In  the  matter  of  cases  in  dispute  the  record  is  also 
highly  satisfactory  as  compared  with  that  obtaining  in  other 
compensation  states. 

During  the  first  year's  operation,  ordinary  cases,  in- 
volving disputed  questions,  were  decided  on  an  average  of 
seventy  days.  The  second  year  this  average  time  was  re- 
duced to  fifty-five  days,  and  the  third,  or  past  year,  this 
average  was  reduced  to  forty-eight  days. 
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In  reaching  these  deductions,  all  cases  pending  less  than 
six  months  are  considered  as  falling  within  the  classification 
of  ordinary  disputed  cases,  which  classification  represents  a 
little  over  four-fifths  of  all  contested  cases. 

In  what  might  be  termed  an  extraordinary  classifica- 
tion, is  listed  cases  where  beneficiaries  are  residents  of  for- 
eign countries,  or  it  is  necessary  to  secure  data  and  informa- 
tion from  across  the  water.  The  end  of  the  present  fiscal 
year,  June  30th,  1918,  shows  a  record  of  28  cases,  involving 
claims  of  beneficiaries  on  account  of  fatal  accidents,  where 
the  claimants  reside  in  the  countries  where  war  conditions 
make  it  almost  impossible  to  secure  the  necessary  data  and 
information  required  by  the  Act. 

'  Whatever  difficulties  may  have  attended  the  first  year's 
operation  under  the  Act,  with  the  various  complex  and  dis- 
puted questions  constantly  arising,  have  now,  with  the  end 
of  the  third  year's  operations,  practically  disappeared.  The 
administration  of  the  Law,  as  far  as  the  work  of  the  De- 
partment is  concerned,  is  going  forward  smoothly  without 
friction  of  any  kind. 

Three  friendly  test  cases,  arranged  for  through  the 
medium  of  "agreed  statement  of  facts",  were  referred  to  the 
courts  for  the  purpose  of  securing  an  interpretation  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  State  on  the  provisions  of  the  Law  re- 
lating to  pubHc  corporations,  which  were  apparently  suscepti- 
ble of  different  constructions.  The  Supreme  Court's  findings 
on  the  questions  involved  gave  general  satisfaction,  as  has 
been  explained  in  references  previously  made  to  the  subject. 
All  public  corporations  in  the  State  were  satisfied  and, 
comparatively  speaking,  pleased  with  the  decision  of  the  Su- 
preme Court,  which  cleared  away  all  doubts  as  to  the  proper 
interpretation  of  the  law  relative  to  counties,  cities,  towns  and 
incorporated  villages. 

The  only  exception  to  this  was  in  the  case  of  the  City 
of  Helena,  whose  officials  requested  the  Board  to  co-operate 
with  them  in  bringing  to  the  courts  the  question  of  the  right 
of  a  city  that  has  exceeded  its  constitutional  limit  in  the  mat- 
ter of  indebtedness  to  be  compelled  to  expend  city  funds  in 
the  payment  of  premiums  under  the  Compensation  Act. 

The  Board  cheerfully  agreed  and  the  Attorney  General 
and  City  Attorney  prepared  an  agreed  statement  of  facts, 
covering  the  question  involved,  presenting  it  to  the  District 
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Court  of  Lewis  &  Clark  County,  as  a  preliminary  step  to  the 
Supreme  Court.  However,  the  decision  of  the  District  Court 
was  so  clear,  lucid  and  illuminating  that  the  officials  of  the 
City  of  Helena  expressed  themselves  as  satisfied  and  con- 
vinced of  the  findings,  and  hence  the  question  was  not  carried 
beyond  the  District  Court,  which  held  that  the  City  of  Helena 
could  claim  no  exemptions  as  to  the  Compensation  Law. 

Only  one  case  other  than  the  three  referred  to  has  been 
taken  to  the  courts  for  an  interpretation  of  the  Law.  This 
involved  the  question  of  "arising  out  of  and  in  the  course  of 
the  occupation",  and  like  the  others  was  submitted  on  an 
agreed  statement  of  facts  at  the  mutual  desire  and  request  of 
the  claimant  and  the  Industrial  Accident  Board,  for  the  ex- 
pressed purpose  of  securing  the  interpretation  of  the  Supreme 
Court  on  the  question  of  whether  or  not  accidental  death 
caused  by  lightning  fell  within  the  scope  of  the  Compensation 
Law. 

The  court  held  that  death  by  lightning,  under  ordinary 
circumstances,  did  not  fail  within  the  purview  of  the  Act  as 
an  industrial  accident  calling  for  compensation.  The  decision 
of  the  court  in  this  case  is  reproduced  in  full  in  the  division 
of  the  report  devoted  to  the  opinions  of  the  Attorney  General, 
as  are  also  excerpts  from  the  other  decisions  of  the  court  de- 
fining the  rights  and  duties  of  public  corporations. 

The  members  of  the  Board  are  rather  proud  of  the  fact 
that,  although  many  thousands  of  cases  have  come  before 
them  for  adjudication  during  the  past  three  years,  involving 
many  complex  and  peculiar  questions,  no  appeal  has  been 
taken  from  any  ruling  made.  In  this  connection  the  members 
realize  that  the  majority  of  the  questions  submitted  were  of 
what  might  be  termed  minor  import.  However,  as  upwards 
of  19,000  questions  were  passed  upon,  deemed  of  sufficient 
importance  by  the  parties  submitting  them  to  call  for  or  re- 
quire the  recording  and  transmission  of  decisions  in  each 
individual  instance,  it  is  only  fair  to  assume  that  some  per- 
centage of  this  number  involved  serious  and  important  issues ; 
yet  as  stated,  not  a  single  appeal  has  been  taken  from  a  ruling 
made. 

During  the  thirty-six  months  that  the  Law  has  been  in 
operation,  the  Board  has  handled  over  500,000  pieces  of  mail 
matter,  which  makes  an  average  of  something  over  400  pieces 
a  day.     In  this  mass  of  correspondence,  it  is  safe  to  state 
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that  not  less  than  50,000  questions  were  asked.  While  it  is 
conceded  that  the  great  majority  of  these  questions  were 
simple,  yet  many  have  been  peculiar  and  complexing.  How- 
ever, all  have  been  answered  and  as  no  exceptions  have  been 
taken,  it  is  only  reasonable  to  assume  that  they  were  either 
correctly  answered  or  at  least  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  party 
who  did  the  asking. 

In  connection  with  this  matter  of  disputed  questions,  and 
the  record  of  the  Board  in  handling  them,  the  most  satis- 
factory feature,  at  least  to  the  members  of  the  Board,  has 
been  the  fact  that  the  claims  for  compensation  have  been 
settled  with  dispatch  and  promptness.  In  addition  to  this, 
it  is  also  a  gratifying  fact  that  the  cost  of  administering  the 
Law  has  been  a  great  deal  less  than  was  considered  even 
remotely  possible  at  the  time  of  its  enactment  by  those  who 
were  famihar  with  similar  propositions  in  other  states.  This 
fact,  as  stated,  is  so  pleasing  to  the  Board  that  the  figures 
governing  it  will  be  submitted  in  detail  in  another  portion  of 
the  report. 


Sawmill  Plant  of  Western  Lumber  Co.  located  on  the  Missoula  River  at 
Milltown  near  Bonner,  Missoula  County.  This  is  a  modern,  up-to-clute 
plant  and  has  been  referred  to  as  Senator  Clark's  lumber  plant.  The 
mill  has  a  twentv-four  hour  capacity  of  alaout  300,000  feet  and  employs 
at    the    plant    and    in    the    woods    ul  out    tiOO    men. 
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THE  PROBLEM  OF  OUR  INDUSTRIAL  CRIPPLES. 

The  Federal  Government  is  arranging  for  the  future  care 
of  crippled  soldiers  and  sailors.  A  bill  has  already  passed 
Congress,  providing  for  an  institution  to  be  devoted  to  the 
vocational  rehabilitation  of  those  who  have  been  crippled  in 
the  service  of  their  country.  The  plan  is  comprehensive  and 
meritorious  and  will,  undoubtedly,  receive  the  unqualified 
approval  of  every  citizen  of  the  country. 

The  Canadian  Government  has  in  operation  an  institution 
devoted  exclusively  to  the  rehabilitation,  vocationally,  of  the 
permanently  crippled,  returning  from  the  European  battle- 
fields. So  far  the  result  of  the  work  has  been  marvelous  in 
the  matter  of  serving  the  industries  of  the  Dominion  Gov- 
ernment. 

In  view  of  the  attitude  of  the  Federal  Government,  the 
question  naturally  presents  itself  that,  if  the  restoration  by 
competent  instruction  of  disabled  soldiers  to  adapted  indus- 
trial pursuits  is  wise,  then,  why  should  not  the  benefits  of 
such  a  plan  be  extended  to  the  larger  number  of  disabled 
workmen,  who  are  distributed  throughout  the  country,  and 
restore  them,  as  well  as  the  soldiers,  as  far  as  possible,  to 
normal,  independent  life.  They  constitute  a  problem  of  na- 
tional proportion  and  of  fundamental  importance  to  the  eco- 
nomic and  social  welfare  of  the  country. 

The  question  of  what  is  to  be  done  with  the  crippled  has 
to  a  great  extent  heretofore  been  associated  with  the  question 
of  what  is  to  be  done  with  the  pauper,  and  this  question  has 
at  all  times  been  considered  one  that  should  properly  be 
handled  by  the  state.  Therefore  it  is  only  reasonable  that 
the  question  of  what  we  are  to  do  with  our  crippled  workmen 
should  be  answered  by  the  state. 

The  number  of  workmen  disabled  in  industry,  who  call 
for  vocational  rehabilitation  and  guidance,  is  much  greater 
than  most  people  imagine.  Industry  exacts  a  fearful  toll 
each  year,  as  there  are  more  than  two  million  industrial  ac- 
cidents every  twelve  months  resulting  in  a  loss  of  time  of 
upwards  of  one  month  to  more  than  seven  hundred  thousand 
victims  of  accidents.  The  fatal  accidents  in  the  course  of  a 
year  aggregate  about  twenty-five  thousand  and  a  conserva- 
tive estimate  of  the  number  permanently  crippled  each  year 
is  in  excess  of  twelve  thousand.  The  average  age  of  those 
industrially  handicapped  through  accident  is  under  thirty-five 
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years,  with  a  life  expectancy  of  thirty-two  years.  This  indi- 
cates that  there  are  at  least  one  hundred  thousand  victims  of 
industry  in  the  United  States  at  the  present  time,  who  im- 
peratively need  vocational  rehabilitation  in  order  to  make 
them  a  productive  unit  of  society  instead  of  a  liability  as 
they  are  at  present. 

The  time  loss  of  these  one  hundred  thousand  victims  is 
almost  beyond  reasonable  computation.  Young,  able-bodied 
workmen  are  losing  eyes,  feet,  toes,  fingers  and  legs  by  the 
thousand  every  year,  with  the  result  that  these  functional 
losses  disqualify  the  major  portion  of  them  from  following 
their  usual  occupations.  Their  assistance  presents  both  a 
great  opportunity  and  a  tremendous  human  appeal  for  voca- 
tional rehabilitation. 

The  Federal  Board,  having  in  charge  the  matter  of  voca- 
tional education,  estim.ates  that  one  hundred  thousand  out 
of  each  million  men  sent  to  Europe  will  be  invalided  home, 
of  which  not  less  than  two-thirds  will  be  permanently 
crippled. 

Apparently,  no  one  questions  the  wisdom  of  the  Gov- 
ernment in  providing  for  the  rehabilitation  or  reeducation 
of  these  crippled  soldiers,  and  surely  the  same  reasoning 
should  apply  to  the  crippled  industrial  worker.  The  same 
thought,  the  same  logic  and  the  same  humanitarian  purpose 
must  apply  in  each  case. 

Scientific  authorities  advise  that  orthopedic  treatment 
contemplates  providing  something  for  the  patient  to  do  as 
soon  as  he  has  even  strength  enough  to  sit  up  in  bed.  As 
therapy  means  the  treatment  for  any  kind  of  disease,  psycho- 
therapy means  treatment  for  disease  through  the  medium  of 
the  mind,  mechanical  therapy,  treatment  of  disease  through 
appliances  of  a  mechanical  nature  in  the  shape  of  exercises 
of  a  proper  kind,  hence,  with  the  same  line  of  reasoning, 
orthopedic  treatment  can  be  considered  occupational  therapy, 
meaning  treatment  for  deformed  or  crippled  persons. 

The  line  of  procedure  following  orthopedic  treatment, 
through  occupational  therapy,  would  consist  of  rehabilitation 
of  a  reeducational  nature,  through  especially  designed  forces 
in  polytechnical  training  schools,  adopted  with  the  object  in 
view  of  equipping  the  crippled  person  along  some  line  of  en- 
deavor, which  would  make  it  possible  for  him  to  earn  some- 
thing in  the  nature  of  a  living.     Under  such  an  arrangement 
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there  would  be  no  such  thing  as  any  permanently  totally  dis- 
abled cripples  because  everyone,  no  matter  how  severely  in- 
jured, would  eventually  learn  how  to  do  something. 

Those  having  in  charge  the  vocational  rehabilitation 
scheme  of  the  Government  advise  that  the  record  in  France 
discloses  that  the  crippled  and  mained  soldiers  who  took  occu- 
pational therapy  in  connection  with  or  in  the  course  of  their 
hospital  treatment,  flowed  out  naturally  and  regularly  into 
appropriate  industrial  channels,  and  that  not  to  exceed  one 
out  of  every  twenty  wounded  men  declined  industrial  re- 
education. 

If  the  plan  advanced  by  the  Federal  Government  to  edu- 
cate, through  the  medium  of  occupational  therapy,  crippled 
soldiers  is  good,  then  there  can  be  no  question  as  to  the 
wisdom  of  the  state  doing  likewise  with  its  industrial  cripples. 
It  is  only  fair  that  the  state  should  bear  the  expense  of  re- 
storing these  cripples,  because  it  enjoys  the  benefits  resulting 
from  the  return  of  these  unfortunate  victims  of  accidents  to 
the  channels  of  production. 

The  question  of  what  shall  be  done  with  the  cripples 
should  certainly  be  considered  from  the  same  angle  or  view- 
point as  other  hospital  cases  provided  for  by  the  state.  We 
have  public  hospitals  supported  by  the  commonwealth  for 
the  care  of  unfortunates  suffering  from  sickness,  and  it  is 
not  much  of  a  step  to  pass  on  and  provide  hospital  facilities 
for  the  reeduction  and  rehabilitation  of  the  unfortunate  vic- 
tims of  industrial  life.  The  state  cares  for  the  individual 
stricken  with  sickness  until  such  time  as  he  is  able  to  resume 
his  place  in  the  producing  citizenry  of  the  commonwealth, 
and  certainly  an  equal  reason  exists  justifying  the  state  in 
caring  for  the  citizen  industrially  crippled  until  such  time  as 
he  can  return  to  the  producing  field. 

This  rehabilitation  treatment  of  reeducation  must  of  ne- 
cessity be  through  the  medium  of  short  courses  especially  de- 
signed or  adapted  to  individual  needs,  which  in  turn  should 
be  supplemented  by  real  work  in  the  form  of  advanced  ap- 
prenticeship in  shops  and  plants.  Of  necessity  the  range  of 
subjects  treated  or  taught  must  needs  cover  practically  the 
entire  field  of  human  activity.  However,  skilled  men  quali- 
fied along  certain  lines  should  where  possible  be  taught  to 
follow  former  occupations.  It  is,  of  course,  evident  that  it 
would  be  difficult  to  reeducate  a  hod  carrier  who  had  lost 
his  legs  along  the  line  of  his  former  endeavor.     It  would  be 
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better  to  take  the  legless  man  and  educate  him  for  a  shoe- 
maker, tailor,  telegraph  or  telephone  operator,  or  for  some 
line  of  endeavor  calling  for  the  excessive  use  of  arms  and 
hands  with  but  little  use  for  legs.  The  reverse  is  equally 
true  in  that  the  telegraph  operator  who  has  sustained 
crippled  hands  or  arms  should  be  taught  the  work  of  the 
mail  carrier,  the  track  walker,  the  road  inspector,  or  any 
line  of  work  calling  for  plenty  of  walking  with  little  work  for 
the  hands. 

In  this  connection  it  will,  of  course,  be  wise  to  use  un- 
ceasing effort  to  develop  intellectual  faculties  or  power. 
There  is  an  old  saying  to  the  effect  that  it  has  been  neces- 
sary for  many  a  man  to  lose  a  leg  or  an  arm  that  he  might 
find  out  he  had  a  head. 

Restoration  through  work  is  not  a  new  theory,  as  work 
has  long  been  recognized  to  be  the  best  curative  agent  in 
the  treatment  of  many  ailments.  However,  the  mighty 
world  conflict  that  is  overshadowing  everything  else  at  the 
present  time  has  given  the  matter  of  the  rehabilitation  of 
the  crippled  a  pronounced  importance. 

The  Government  will,  undoubtedly,  install  several  of 
these  wonderful  redemption  institutions,  but  the  movement 
as  far  as  the  Government  is  concerned,  prompted  by  the  War, 
must  necessarily  come  to  an  end  in  the  course  of  a  year  fol- 
lowing the  close  of  the  War.  However,  there  will  still  exist 
and  remain  with  us  those  industrially  injured,  deserving  and 
calling  for  the  same  amelioration  afforded  the  crippled  from 
the  trenches.  As  far  as  the  result  or  effect  on  the  produc- 
tivity and  work  of  the  country  is  concerned,  it  is  just  as 
important  that  the  unfortunate  victim  of  industrial  accident 
should  be  restored  to  the  producing  line,  as  it  is  that  a  man 
crippled  in  the  service  of  his  country  should  be  restored  to 
the  fields  of  physical  activity. 

Heretofore  no  comprehensive  plan  has  ever  been  worked 
out  for  the  rehabilitation  of  the  victims  of  industry  in  this 
country.  Occasionally  private  agencies  of  one  kind  or 
another  have  dealt  with  this  problem,  but  as  might  reason- 
ably be  expected,  their  efforts  have  been  limited,  because  the 
task  of  the  rehabilitation  of  unfortunates  is  not  only  difficult 
and  involved  but  the  weight  of  the  undertaking  has  been  so 
great  that  private  efforts  have  uniformly  broken  down 
under  it. 
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It  is  a  crying  shame  that  disabled  workmen  are,  as  a 
usual  thing,  are  left  to  shift  for  themselves  and  become  an 
unwelcome  burden  upon  friends,  who  in  the  majority  of 
instances  are  only  possessed  of  very  limited  means.  It  is  a 
long  road  from  the  hospital  ward,  with  its  bandaged  stumps 
and  maimed  members,  to  self-supporting  work  in  the  world 
of  endeavor,  and  unfortunately  through  all  the  ages  crippled 
men  have  been  left  to  stumble  their  way  along  life's  broken 
path  as  best  they  could  with  no  outstretched  hand  other  than 
that  of  pity. 

The  records  show  that  these  unfortunate  victims  of 
industrial  accidents  seldom  rise  above  their  misfortune 
through  their  own  courage  or  initiative.  The  great  majority 
are  unable  to  secure  remunerative  employment  on  account 
of  their  handicapped  condition,  and  as  a  natural  consequence 
become  discouraged  and  finally  drop  back  as  a  burden  upon 
their  friends  or  upon  society.  As  a  further  misfortune  many 
of  these  victims  deteriorate  in  character  until  they  use  their 
weakened  condition  or  misfortune  as  a  capital  in  seeking 
alms.  Hundreds  of  thousands  of  them  become  paupers  and 
ply  their  trade  as  ordinary  mendicants  by  the  roadside.  No 
matter  where  you  go  you  find  the  legless,  armless,  sightless 
cripple,  soliciting  gratuities  at  every  available  spot.  This 
deplorable  condition  should  be  and  can  be  changed,  and  it 
is  the  judgment  of  those  who  have  studied  the  situation 
that  there  is  absolutely  no  reasonable  excuse  for  its  existence. 
Vocational  rehabilitation  will  entirely  correct  this  condition. 
There  is  hardly  an  instance  where  if  the  victims  of  industry 
had  been  properly  assisted  at  the  time  of  their  disability  but 
that  they  would  have  been  restored  to  civil  employment 
through  the  medium  of  rehabilitation,  and  would  thus  have 
become  productive  units  of  society.  In  the  absence  of  assist- 
ance and  support  of  this  kind,  as  stated,  one  discourage- 
ment after  another  follows  the  unfortunate  until  he  sinks  to 
the  depths  which  offer  only  the  alternative  of  the  beggar's 
calling  or  the  poorhouse  or  the  suicide's  grave. 

Surely,  the  vital  necessity  calling  for  this  movement 
must  be  apparent  to  all  who  will  but  give  it  a  moment's 
thought.  The  voices  of  thousands  of  perishing  cripples,  cry- 
ing from  out  of  the  wilderness  of  despair,  must  find  an  echo 
in  the  hearts  of  humanity,  whose  members  are  the  blessed 
or  fortunate  possessors  of  whole  limbs  and  unmaimed  bodies. 
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It  is  a  wonderful  work,  calling  for  constructive  reeduca- 
tion, and  means  more  than  the  average  individual  compre- 
hends at  first  thought.  Think  what  it  means  to  this  coun- 
try to  restore  even  a  thousand  hopeless,  helpless,  discouraged 
cripples  each  month  to  the  active  channels  of  happy  produc- 
tivity. The  record  shows  that  industry's  accidental  toll  last 
year  resulted  in  at  least  one  month's  loss  of  time  and  earn- 
ing power  to  each  one  of  over  three-quarters  of  a  million 
workers,  and  the  number  sustaining  injuries  permanently 
handicapping  or  crippling  them  forever  was  over  twelve 
thousand. 

It  is  a  true,  though  distressing,  fact  that  with  the  close 
of  the  war,  and  even  possibly  before  that  time,  the  man 
power  existing  in  the  world  will  be  considerably  reduced, 
with  the  attendant  demand  for  skilled  workmen  largely  in- 
creased. If  this  condition  is  properly  anticipated,  it  means 
that  every  cripple,  who  has  been  reeducated  and  fitted  to 
do  effective  work,  will  find  adaptive  employment  ready  for 
his  hand. 

Apart  from  the  humane  feature  involved,  it  is  impossi- 
ble to  conceive  of  an  investment  that  will  pay  better  returns 
than  an  appropriation  by  the  State  of  Montana  for  a  voca- 
tional rehabilitation  institution  to  care  for  and  restore  the 
cripples  of  industrial  life  to  the  fields  of  trade  and  activity. 
Money  thus  invested  converts  a  permanent  liability  into  an 
active  asset.  Aside  from  the  humanitarian  principles  con- 
cerned, it  is  an  economic  business  proposition  of  high  order. 
It  is  an  investment  that  will  pay  many  fold. 

In  Montana  during  the  past  three  years,  or  since  a  de- 
tailed record  of  such  accidents  has  been  kept  under  the 
Workmen's  Compensation  Law,  the  total  number  of  indus- 
trial accidents  have  been  over  twenty  thousand,  of  which 
number  five  hundred  and  sixty-six  were  fatal  and  four 
hundred  and  seventy-four  permanently  crippled.  Even  with 
this  limited  number,  which  is  being  proportionately  added  to 
every  day  and  every  rrionth  and  every  year,  it  is  certainly 
worth  the  time  and  the  resources  of  this  great  State  to  take 
the  initiative  in  this  wonderful  rehabilitation  movement  and 
institute  or  install  the  first  vocational  rehabilitation  institu- 
tion in  the  country,  adapted  to  the  reeducation  and  restora- 
tion of  these  victims  of  industrial  accidents  to  a  place  be- 
side their  producing  brothers  or  neighbors. 
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Of  the  four  hundred  and  seventyfour  permanently 
crippled  in  this  State  during  the  past  thirty-six  months,  less 
than  one-fourth  are  doing  anything  toward  making  a  living. 
The  others  are  subsisting  on  their  monthly  compensation, 
which  in  no  instance  extends  beyond  four  years,  then — God 
only  knows ! 

Suppose  that  instead  of  these  unfortunate,  unwitting 
human  derelicts,  who  have  committed  no  wrong,  being 
allowed  to  suffer  and  fall  back  on  the  community  as  a  non- 
producing  cost  item,  representing  at  least  an  economic  loss 
of  thirty  cents  a  day  for  food  alone,  or  $35,000.00  a  year, 
that  the  state  had  expended  that  amount  (which  would  be 
ample  to  rehabilitate  them  vocationally)  to  change  their 
status.  It  would  mean  not  only  a  saving  of  the  food  loss  now 
going  to  these  unproductive  cripples,  but  in  addition  there 
would  be  the  gain  represented  by  their  earning  capacity  after 
rehabilitation  and  restoration  to  the  ranks  of  active  pro- 
ducers. 

It  is  safe  to  estimate  that  these  three  hundred  and  fifty 
non-producing  cripples,  that  now  cost  the  people  of  the  state 
not  less  than  $100.00  per  year  each,  could  be  and  should  be 
made  not  only  self-supporting  but  able  to  earn  at  least  a 
dollar  a  day  each.  This  would  mean,  adding  to  "produced 
wealth"  at  least  $200.00  a  year  each  or  a  gain  of  $70,000.00, 
which  added  to  the  saving  of  $35,000.00,  would  indicate  a 
net  gain  of  $100,000.00  per  year.  This  saving  could  readily 
be  realized  on  an  investment  of  less  than  one-third  of  that 
amount.  Therefore,  from  a  business  standpoint  the  proposi- 
tion is  hardly  a  subject  for  discussion.  The  humanitarian 
features  are  unquestioned,  hence  it  would  seem  as  though 
the  proposition  should  receive  practically  unanimous  en- 
dorsement. 

In  the  event  that  the  taxpayers  of  the  State  should 
have  any  hesitancy  in  making  the  necessary  appropriation 
for  this  purpose,  the  industrial  employers  of  the  State  could 
well  afford  to  make  the  necessary  contribution  through  the 
medium  of  a  fund  created  for  that  purpose,  derived  from  a 
certain  amount  levied  in  each  case  of  fatal  injury  having  no 
beneficiaries  or  dependents.  Since  the  Compensation  Law 
came  into  existence  three  year  ago,  there  have  been  five 
hundred  and  sixty-six  fatal  accidents,  of  which  two  hundred 
and  forty-nine  were  without  beneficiaries  or  dependents  and 
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no  claim  for  compensation  was  filed.  If,  in  these  cases,  the 
employer,  instead  of  paying  four  thousand  dollars  as  in  case 
of  dependency,  paid  five  hundred  dollars  into  the  rehabilita- 
tion fund,  it  would  be  more  than  ample  to  cover  every 
requisite.  A  payment  of  five  hundred  dollars  by  the  em- 
ployer in  death  cases  where  no  beneficiary  existed  would 
serve  to  prevent  discrimination  on  the  part  of  the  operator 
in  favor  of  unmarried  men  or  those  without  dependents,  and 
would  at  the  same  time  make  possible  the  creation  of  the 
proposed  vocation  rehabilitation  school  or  institute. 

If  Montana,  out  of  the  thirty-eight  states  operating 
under  a  Workmen's  Compensation  Law,  should  take  the 
initiative  in  this  matter  and  secure  for  this  purpose  the 
buildings  and  plant  of  the  Fort  Harrison  Military  Reserva- 
tion near  Helena  or  the  Fort  Missoula  Reservation  near  Mis- 
soula, which  could  undoubtedly  be  secured  from  the  Govern- 
ment for  the  purpose  indicated,  it  might  be  possible  for  the 
institution,  in  addition  to  caring  for  the  industrial  cripples 
of  our  own  state,  to  care  for  those  of  adjoining  states,  or 
the  entire  Northwest,  which  might  possibly  make  the  insti- 
tution self  sustaining  if  it  were  so  desired. 

Or  if  the  Federal  Government  could  be  induced  to  locate 
one  of  their  proposed  reeducational  rehabilitation  institutes 
at  either  one  of  the  sites  mentioned,  to  serve  the  Northwest 
country  by  caring  for  the  crippled  soldiers  and  sailors  be- 
longing in  this  country,  it  might  be  possible  for  the  state 
to  combine  with  the  Federal  authorities  to  the  extent  of 
having  their  industrial  cripples  educated,  and  with  the 
close  of  the  war  and  inevitable  later  abandonment  of  the 
institute  by  the  Government  on  account  of  no  inmates,  the 
state  could  take  the  plant  over  for  all  time  because  unfor- 
tunately, the  state  will  always  have  the  industrial  cripple  to 
reeducate.  He  is  being  made  every  day  and  every  week  of 
every  month  of  every  year. 

Certainly  the  state  and  the  people  owe  something  to 
these  unfortunate  victims  of  industry  and  the  commonwealth 
should  not  allow  them  to  struggle  helplessly  for  themselves 
or  depend  upon  the  sympathy  of  their  employers  or  the 
grudging  help  of  friends  or  the  charity  of  the  public.  The 
state  cares  for  its  indigent,  its  insane,  and  it  should  care  for 
its  citizens  who  become  helpless  in  its  service  through  the 
medium  of  industrial  operation.     The  state  should  extend  a 
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helping  hand  in  the  hour  of  misfortune  and  restore  its  help- 
less citizens  to  an  independent  position  of  benefit  to  them- 
selves, to  their  people,  to  their  neighbors  and  to  the  world. 
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Portion  of  Surface  Plant  of  Comet  Mine,  owned  and  operated  by  Montana 
Consolidated  Copper  Co.,  located  at  Comet  about  midway  between  Basin 
and  Boulder  in  Jefferson  County.  This  mine  has  a  depth  of  900  feet  and 
has  been  a  producer  for  many  years  with  a  production  of  something  over 
$12,000,000  in  lead  and  silver  ore  to  its  credit.  About  300  men  are  em- 
ployed  in   the  mine  and  mill. 
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LUMP  SUM  PAYMENTS. 

The  Compensation  Act  is  written  in  terms  of  disability, 
which  means  that  for  incapacity,  caused  by  an  accidental  in- 
jury, the  injured  is  entitled  to  a  specific  time  allowance 
to  be  translated  into  money.  Where  the  effect  of  the  in- 
jury is  certain  and  specific,  such  as  the  loss  of  a  member,  a 
fixed  time  allowance  is  provided.  This  is  also  true  in  cases 
of  death  and  permanent  total  disability.  Where  these  con- 
ditions do  not  exist  and  the  injury  is  of  a  temporary  nature, 
the  time  allowance  is  governed  by  the  actual  time  lost  on 
account  of  the  injury.  There  is  a  limit  fixed  by  the  Law 
in  every  case,  except,  possibly,  in  those  of  permanent  total 
disability  injuries,  where  the  payments  extend  through  life 
or  during  the  period  of  such  disability. 

That  the  law  may  be  flexible  to  the  extent  of  meeting 
contingencies,  provision  is  made  for  the  advancement  of  a 
cash  sum  in  whole  or  in  part  on  account  of  injuries  for 
which  a  fixed  time  allowance  is  provided.  This  is  designated 
in  the  Act  a  "Lump  Sum  Payment",  and  its  allowance  is 
placed  within  the  discretion  of  the  Board. 

Because  the  Board  is  invested  with  this  discretion  and 
the  granting  of  a  lump  sum  payment  is  placed  nowhere  else, 
it  naturally  becomes  the  center  of  importunity  on  the  part  of 
claimants.  Especially  is  this  true  where  Attorneys  have  been 
employed,  possibly  on  a  contingent  fee  basis.  On  the  other 
hand  insurers  under  Plan  Two  and  employers  under  Plan 
One,  with  perhaps  a  few  exceptions,  prefer  the  monthly  pay- 
ment provision. 

The  Board  has  no  criticism  to  offer  relative  to  the 
hesitancy  of  employers  in  this  matter,  and  accepts  as  a 
natural  incident  the  desire  of  claimants  to  receive  their  com- 
pensation in  a  lump  sum,  even  though  it  is  subject  to  a  dis- 
count. The  law,  however,  uses  the  phrase  "shall  rest  in  the 
discretion  of  the  Board",  and  this  is  taken  to  mean  a  dis- 
criminating judgment,  burdened  with  a  responsibility  that  is 
far-reaching.  The  present  and  future  interests  of  the 
claimant  are  carefully  weighed.  The  habits  of  life,  as  well 
as  the  business  ability  to  properly  invest  and  conserve  the 
lump  sum  payment,  are  scrutinized  very  closely.  The  neces- 
sity for  the  payment,  must  be  urgent  and  impelling.  It  must 
clearly  appear  that  the  money  will  be  used,  as  far  as  it  will 
go,  to  bridge  the  calamity  that  has  overtaken  the  claimant. 
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Where  an  employe  has  lost  a  limb  or  an  eye,  he  has 
suffered  an  impairment  which  will  be  a  permanent  handicap. 
To  advance  his  compensation  in  a  lump  sum  will,  in  a  major- 
ity of  cases,  enable  him  to  adjust  his  life  along  a  new  chan- 
nel. He  can  engage  in  a  small  business  or  prepare  himself 
for  a  new  vocation.  The  requisites  tor  the  favorable  con- 
sideration of  his  petition  are  not  complicated.  He  must  have 
a  definite  and  feasible  proposition  in  view,  governing  the 
investment  of  his  expected  money  and  his  habits  must  be 
such  that  his  plans  are  likely  to  succeed. 

Cases  where  the  petitioner  is  the  widow  or  the  depen- 
dent parents  of  the  deceased,  present,  ordinarily,  considerable 
difficulty.  It  is  only  in  rare  instances  that  the  proof  sub- 
mitted establishes  the  fact  that  the  parents  have  been 
wholly  dependent  on  their  deceased  son.  Partial  depen- 
dency has  the  same  effect  in  regard  to  the  length  of  time 
for  which  compensation  runs  as  a  total  dependency,  yet  a 
partial  dependency  is  fully  relieved  through  the  medium  of 
monthly  payments.  The  petition  for  a  lump  sum  payment 
in  such  cases  rarely  has  sufficient  merit  to  justify  favorable 
consideration,  and  the  general  course  of  monthly  payments, 
authorized  by  the  law  is  not  disturbed. 

In  the  case  of  a  widow  who  has  lost  her  bread-winner, 
the  conditions  are  generally  different.  There  may  be  a  home 
partially  paid  for,  or  debts  to  liquidate,  or  children  to  edu- 
cate. The  ordinary  monthly  payments,  limited  to  forty 
dollars,  will  hardly  meet  the  expenses  under  present  day 
conditions,  and  while  time  eventually  exhausts  the  payments, 
it  does  not  improve  the  conditions.  Where  a  widow,  under 
conditions  such  as  those  mentioned,  is  the  petitioner  and  the 
investigation  discloses  that  she  exhibits  an  adaptability 
toward  her  changed  circumstances  and  shows  an  ability  to 
successfully  handle  the  lump  sum  asked  for,  the  Board  is 
generally  disposed  to  grant  her  petition. 

Where  there  are  no  minor  children  and  there  is  a  likeli- 
hood of  the  widow  remarrying,  the  case  presents  another  an- 
gle. The  law  provides  that  if  a  widow  entitled  to  compensation 
remarries,  her  right  to  compensation  shall  cease.  The  em- 
ployer or  insurer  is  thus  relieved  from  further  compensation 
payments.  It  is  a  "gamble"  placed  in  the  law  by  the  Legis- 
lature, and  the  employer  has  a  reasonable  right  to  his  equity. 
The  monthly  compensation  is  ordinarily  a  restraint  against 
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hasty  and  unprofitable  remarriage  and  unless  the  promised 
benefits  exceed  the  present  certainties,  the  employer  gener- 
ally keeps  on  paying  monthly  compensation.  However,  there 
are  Instances  where  conditions  justify  the  granting  of  lump 
sum  payments  even  in  these  cases. 

In  many  of  the  compensation  states  the  privilage  of 
converting  monthly  payments  into  cash  lump  sums  is  not 
permitted  on  account  of  the  necessity  of  protecting  society 
against  the  possibility  of  compensation  beneficiaries  becom- 
ing mendicants  or  charity  charges. 

The  logic  is  good,  for  one  of  the  cardinal  virtues  urged 
on  behalf  of  compensation,  is  that  it  eliminates  the  "poor 
farm"  as  to  the  victims  of  industrial  accidents.  Paying  com- 
pensation in  monthly  installments  insures  against  alms  giving 
during  the  compensation  period.  However,  as  compared  to 
this  advantage  is  the  sad  and  patent  fact  that  in  refusing 
to  make  lump  sum  settlements  the  petitioner  is  thereby 
denied  whatever  possible  chance  might  exist  whereby  the 
investment  of  the  money  in  a  business  enterprise  of  some 
kind  might  result  in  a  guaranteed  livelihood  for  the  re- 
mainder of  his  existence. 

It  is  not  quite  fair  to  unnecessarily  limit  the  future 
expectancy  or  narrow  the  life  horizon  of  these  unfortunate 
victims  of  accidents  to  a  fixed  stipend  of  so  much  per  month. 
By  such  a  course  their  prospective  is  forever  limited  to  that 
point,  for  by  no  vision  of  the  imagination  can  they  ever  hope 
to  be  anything  more  than  a  petitioner,  dependent  entirely 
upon  what  money  is  received  through  the  medium  of  monthly 
compensation  payments — all  ambition  and  incentive  de- 
stroyed, just  a  parasitic  wreck,  waiting  for  the  end. 

As  against  this,  if  these  unfortunates  are  permitted 
the  opportunity  of  making  one  more  effort  for  the  future, 
just  one  more  attempt  to  accomplish  something  for  them- 
selves with  the  capital  resulting  from  the  lump  sum  pay- 
ment, it  surely  gives  life  a  different  meaning.  They  will 
have  a  broader  view  of  the  future  than  they  ever  even 
dreamed  was  possible.  Perhaps  for  the  first  time  in  this  life 
they  will  realize  that  humanity  means  something  beyond  the 
mere  right  to  live,  breathe  and  exist. 

Even  at  the  best,  or  call  it  the  worst,  under  the  monthly 
payment  system  dependency  is  only  postponed  for  a  few 
years.     In   death   cases,   widows,   orphans,  beneficiaries   and 
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dependents  draw  compensation  for  a  period  not  exceeding 
four  hundred  weeks,  after  which  they  are  left  to  their  own 
resources  and  the  uncertain  help  of  the  world.  They  cannot 
lay  aside  anything  on  $10.00  per  week;  therefore,  even  at 
the  very  worst  possible  view,  if  the  petitioner  should  invest 
unwisely  his  lump  sum  of  $3,380.00  and  lose  it  all,  he  is  only 
anticipating  by  a  few  years  what  must  inevitably  come  to 
pass  when  the  compensation  period  is  ended.  Consequently, 
it  does  not  seem  that  society  is  taking  much  of  a  chance  in 
permitting  the  unfortunate  to  have  one  more  "try"  at  the 
"game  of  life"  with  enough  money  to  "play  it  to  win." 

The  experience  of  the  past  three  years  justifies  the 
Board  in  the  belief  that  the  provision  of  the  Law  authorizing 
the  conversion  of  monthly  payments  into  a  lump  sum  is  one 
of  the  wisest  features  of  the  Act.  So  far  there  have  been 
171  conversions  of  monthly  payments,  in  death  cases,  into 
lump  sums  on  the  petitions  of  beneficiaries  and  dependents, 
and  in  cases  of  specific  injuries  474  commutations  have  been 
allowed.  The  Board  has  kept  close  track  of  every  one  of 
these  commuted  cases  and  in  practically  every  instance  the 
recipient  invested  his  money  judiciously,  with  the  result  that 
they  are  now  receiving,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  more  per 
month  from  the  investment  than  they  would  have  received 
from  the  payments  provided  by  the  Act,  which,  it  should 
be  borne  in  mind,  have  a  maximum  limitation  of  not  to  ex- 
ceed four  hundred  weeks. 

However,  there  are  two  sides  to  the  question  and  all 
petitions  for  lump  sum  settlements  are  carefully  scanned 
and  thoroughly  considered  to  the  end  that  a  mistake  may  not 
be  made  by  allowing  a  person  of  poor  business  judgment  and 
shiftless  habits  to  receive  the  compensation  money  in  a 
lump  sum. 

A  petitioner  must  be  able  to  submit  convincing  proof 
as  to  his  business  ability,  good  habits  and  frugality,  also  as 
to  the  soundness  of  his  business  opportunity,  before  the 
Board  will  give  favorable  consideration  to  his  petition. 

The  123  fatal  accidents,  happening  under  each  plan  dur- 
ing the  past  fiscal  year,  have  been  disposed  of  as  follows: 
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Claims 

Monthly 

Lump 

"m 

Fatal 

Filed 

Rejected 

No.  Claims 

Pending 

Payments 

Sums 

1 

85 

48 

2 

37 

8 

9 

29 

2 

22 

13 

1 

9 

2 

2 

8 

3 

16 

7 

1 

9 

2 

0 

4 

123 


68 


55 


12 


11 


41 


The  total  of  566  fatal  accidents,  occurring  during  the 
entire  three  year  period  under  each  one  of  the  three  plans, 
have  been  adjusted  and  disposed  of  as  follows: 


Claims 

Monthly 

Lump 

Plan 

Fatal 

Filed 

Rejected 

No.  Claims 

Pending 

Payments 

Sams 

1 

443 

225 

5 

218 

42 

26 

152 

2 

86 

51 

2 

35 

20 

18 

11 

3 

37 

17 

1 

20 

7 

1 

8 

566 


293 


8 


273 


69 


45 


171 


The  specific  disability  injury  cases  for  the  three  year 
period  were  disposed  of  as  follows: 


Plan 
1 

Permanent 

Total 
Bisability 

11 

Permanent 

Partial 
Disability 

267 

Claims 
Filed 

278 

Claims 
Pending 

2 

Monthly 
Payments 

21 

Lump  Sum 
Settlements 

253 

2 

5 

133 

138 

1 

10 

138 

3 

0 

58 

58 

0 

0 

49 

16 

458 

474 

3 

31 

440 

ADMINISTRATION  DIFFICULTIES. 

In  the  work  of  administering  the  Law  since  its  inception 
three  years  ago  the  Board  has  endeavored  to  pursue  a  con- 
sistent policy,  to  make  practically  effective  the  vital  princi- 
ples underlying  Workmen's  Compensation  Laws.  At  all  times 
the  first  consideration  has  been  to  give  prompt,  speedy  and 
effective  disposal  to  all  claims  in  such  a  manner  as  to  guar- 
antee fair  treatment  to  claimants  as  well  as  to  those  paying 
the  bills. 

The  three  years'  experience  under  the  Act  indicates 
a  practically  unanimous  satisfaction  with  the  present  system 
of  handling  industrial  accident  cases,  with  the  result  that  as 
those  actively  concerned  in  the  law  became  familiar  with 
its  provisions  they  have  materially  assisted  in  rendering  its 
operation  and  administration  effective  and  free  from 
friction. 
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The  work  of  the  Board  has  of  necessity  greatly  in- 
creased from  year  to  year,  despite  the  fact  that  accidents  are 
decreasing.  This  apparent  paradox  is  easily  understood 
when  it  is  remembered  that  the  first  fatal  accident,  occur- 
ring under  the  law  some  four  hours  after  it  became  effective, 
is  still  an  open  account  on  the  books,  through  the  medium 
of  checking  up,  receiving  and  filing  the  $40.00  compensation 
receipts  every  four  weeks.  This  account  will  be  active  at 
least  once  every  four  weeks  until  November,   1923. 

Fully  20  per  cent  of  the  files  opened  the  first  year  are 
still  current,  and  over  40  per  cent  of  the  second  year's  cases 
are  still  alive,  with  about  80  per  cent  of  the  third  year's 
business  continuing  and  active.  Hence  each  year  adds  its 
quota  of  what  can  be  considered  permanent  business,  which 
calls  for  more  work  and  consequently  additional  help. 

The  many  complex  questions  which  confronted  the 
Board  during  its  organization  period  have  all  worked  out 
without  serious  trouble.  Likewise,  there  has  been  worked 
out  a  system  of  compensation,  which  was  quite  unique  in 
its  scope,  due  to  the  fact  that  it  provided  for  three  entirely 
different,  distinct  methods  of  dealing  with  compensation, 
leaving  the  choice  to  the  employer.  This  triple  method  has 
been  whipped  into  a  workable  system  that  is  giving,  appar- 
ently, unqualified  satisfaction  to  all  concerned. 

The  work  has  been  diverse  and  to  some  extent  peculiar 
in  that  the  Board,  in  addition  to  being  charged  with  the 
administration  of  a  compensation  system,  was  also,  through 
the  medium  of  Plan  Three,  charged  with  the  performance 
of  a  duty  embracing  all  the  features  of  insurance,  including 
the  segregation  and  classification  of  industries  and  rates,  and 
in  fact  embracing  all  the  work  attendant  upon  the  opera- 
tion of  a  liability  insurance  company,  except  the  task  of 
procuring  business. 

The  Board's  chief  concern  was  to  as  quickly  as  possible 
devise  ways  and  means  of  making  effective,  in  the  most 
practical  manner  possible,  the  compensation  features  of  the- 
law,  which  were  untried  in  every  particular  and  which 
marked  a  most  startling  innovation  in  the  State's  body 
politic.  Whether  or  not  this  work  was  properly  done  must 
be  determined  from  the  record. 

However,  the  Board  does  know  and  can  positively  state 
that  the  work  has  been  handled  accurately  and  expeditiously,. 
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as  well  as  economically.  Up  to  the  present  moment,  marking 
the  close  of  thirty-six  months'  active  operation  under  the 
Law,  there  has  not  been  a  complaint  of  any  kind  brought  to 
the  Board's  attention  to  indicate  that  the  work  has  not 
been  performed  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  pubHc.  Whether 
or  not  the  system  installed  and  the  work  done  has  effec- 
tively served  the  purpose  in  view  must  be  ascertained  from 
the  pubhc.  Anyhow,  whether  good  or  bad,  the  Board  and 
its  staff  of  employes  are  solely  responsible,  as  no  outside 
assistance  of  any  kind  was  employed  in  originating,  inaugu- 
rating or  establishing  the  system  that  has  prevailed. 

During  the  organization  period  of  the  Board  its  first 
Secretary,  Mr.  A.  G.  McNaught,  who  left  the  service  of  the 
Board  to  engage  in  the  practice  of  law,  had  charge  of  the 
work  of  organizing  the  office  force  and  instaUing  the  system 
to  handle  the  business,  in  which  work  he  was  ably  assisted 
as  to  the  accounting  and  auditing  department  by  Mr.  R.  S. 
McAllister,  who  designed  the  books  used  in  that  depart- 
ment, and  now  has  charge  of  same.  Mr.  McAllister  has 
prepared  the  statistical  tables  submitted  in  this  report  and 
has  prefaced  them  with  a  comprehensive  explanatory  state- 
ment, which  should  receive  close  attention  in  studying  the 

tables. 

In  the  work  of  devising  a  system  for  the  claim  and  sta- 
tistical department,  Mr.  G.  G.  Watt,  who  is  now  the  efficient 
Secretary  of  the  Board,  rendered  valuable  service  and  had 
charge  of  that  department  until  advanced  to  the  Secretary- 
ship, when  the  work  was  turned  over  to  Mr.  E.  B.  Kennedy, 
who  has  since  been  advanced  to  the  clerkship  of  the  Bureau 
of  Safety  Inspection.  The  statistical  department  is  now 
looked  after  by  Mr.  Walter  Bill  and  Miss  Joan  Whipple,  both 
under  the  direct  supervision  of  Mr.  McAllister,  as  well  as  the 
bookkeeper,  Mr.  Fred  Johnson. 

The  entire  filing  system,  which  now  aggregates  a  total 
of  over  60,000  separate,  distinct  files,  has  been  in  charge  of 
Miss  Elsie  Abrahamson  since  the  installation  of  the  system. 
She  has  been  assisted  at  times  in  the  filing  work  by  Miss 
Mae  Blow  and  Miss  Edna  Leopold.  The  stenographic  work 
is  done  by  Miss  Blow  and  Miss  Leopold. 

That  the  method  of  caring  for  the  accounts,  recording 
the  claims  and  preparing  the  statistics;  likewise,  that  the 
system  that  has  been  installed,  covering  all  portions  of  the 
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department  is  practical,  effective  and  economical,  is  certainly 
well  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  while  upwards  of  500,000 
pieces  of  mail  matter  have  been  handled  in  the  office  during 
the  past  thirty-six  months,  the  work  has  been  done  with  a 
force  of  four  accountants,  including-  the  auditor,  one  filing 
clerk,  and  three  stenographers,  comprising  an  entire  force  of 
eight,  outside  of  the  Secretary.  The  salary  for  the  three 
years  of  the  entire  office  and  clerical  force,  including  the 
Secretary,  has  been  but  $27,900.00,  or  a  little  over  $9,000.00 
a  year. 

These  figures  furnish  their  own  commentary,  and  the 
Board  respectfully  but  earnestly  requests  Governor  Stewart 
or  any  citizen  of  the  State  to  compare  them  with  the  record 
of  any  other  state  operating  under  a  compensation  law 
administered  by  a  special  Board  or  Commission,  which  in 
addition  to  administering  the  Compensation  Act  also  has 
full  supervision  over  the  inspection  of  the  safety  regulation 
department,  including  the  examination  and  inspection  of  all 
steam  boilers  and  the  examination  and  issuing  of  licenses  to 
engineers,  also  the  inspection  of  all  quartz  and  coal  mines. 
If  the  investigation  urged  is  made,  it  will  be  found  that  the 
staff  of  office  employes  in  any  other  state  exceeds  many 
fold  the  number  employed  by  this  Board. 


EFFICIENCY  AND  ECONOMY  OF  ADMINISTRATION. 

The  essential  feature  of  the  principle  of  Workmen's 
Compensation  is  the  recognition  of  substituting  a  definite 
certain  factor,  in  terms  of  service  lost,  for  the  uncertainties 
of  securing  possible  redress  through  tedious,  never-ending 
litigation.  The  efficient  realization  of  this  objective  requires 
an  enormous  amount  of  detail  work,  calling  for  the  very 
highest  degree  of  clerical  efficiency. 

Under  this  assumption,  the  closest  attention  has  been 
given  to  each  detail  of  office  management  and  everything 
of  an  experimental  or  unproven  nature  has  been  eliminated. 
In  every  feature  of  the  administration  work  the  strictest 
economy  has  been  at  all  times  practiced.  A  careful  sys- 
tematic study  has  been  made  to  simplify  matters  and  avoid 
all  useless  work  or  needless  routine.  Whenever  any  change 
presented  itself  that  should  be  made,  that  would  result  in 
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increased  efficiency  or  economy,  it  was  instantly  put  into 
operation. 

As  an  illustration  of  the  desire  of  the  force  to  adopt 
changes  in  what  might  be  considered  seemingly  trifling  mat- 
ters, such  as  the  daily  outgoing  mail,  the  clerk  in  charge  of 
it  noticed  that  in  the  correspondence  with  large  employers  of 
labor  and  insurance  carriers  a  saving  could  be  effected  in 
postage  by  enclosing  all  letters  going  to  such  parties  each 
day  under  one  cover.  Likewise  the  substitution  of  postal 
cards  for  letters  in  many  cases  was  found  practicable  and  the 
change  was  promptly  put  into  effect.  With  the  advent  of 
the  new  three  cent  postal  regulation,  one  cent  envelopes 
were  substituted  for  postal  cards  and  fully  one-half  of  the 
first  class  correspondence,  such  as  the  maihng  of  monthly 
pay  roll  reports,  was  forwarded  under  one  cent  cover,  carry- 
ing the  notation  that  it  was  important  blanks  from  the  De- 
partment of  Workmen's  Compensation  sent  under  one  cent 
postage  as  an  economical  feature  of  the  Department. 

As  heretofore  stated,  the  pieces  of  mail  matter  handled 
by  the  Department  during  the  past  thirty-six  months  have 
aggregated  nearly  500,000,  but  if  each  letter  had  been  mailed 
in  a  separate  envelope  and  first  class  letter  postage  used  in 
lieu  of  post  cards  and  one  cent  stamped  envelopes,  the  ex- 
penditure on  account  of  postage,  which  to  date  amounts  to 
$10,532.00,  would  have  been  at  least  one-fourth  more. 

At  the  time  the  Industrial  Accident  Board  was  organ- 
ized, during  the  month  of  May,  1915,  Governor  Stewart  cau- 
tioned the  members,  in  no  uncertain  terms,  as  to  the  impera- 
tive necessity  for  the  practice  of  the  strictest  economy  at 
all  times  in  connection  with  each  and  every  feature  of  the 
Law's  administration.  The  Governor's  admonition  has  been 
consistently  adhered  to  and  the  members  of  the  Board  are  of 
the  opinion  that  even  those  who  were  opposed  to  the  Law 
at  the  time  of  its  enactment  and  who  may  still  possibly  be 
out  of  sympathy  with  its  operation  will  concede  that  the 
administration  of  the  Act  has  been  and  is  efficient  and 
economical   in  every   particular. 

The  total  expenditure  of  all  kinds  attending  the  organi- 
zation of  the  Board  as  well  as  the  administration  of  the  Act, 
including  salaries,  printing,  supplies  of  all  kinds,  furniture, 
as  well  as  expense  attending  inspections  and  all  other  outlays 
of  the  Department  since  the  approval  of  the  Act  on  March 
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8,  1915,  up  to  June  30th,  1918,  amounts  to  $79,705.77,  against 
which  has  been  earned  on  account  of  safety  inspections  made 
$8,036.00,  leaving  a  net  total  expenditure  for  the  forty 
months  in  question  $71,669.77,  which  leaves  a  balance  of 
$28,330.25  of  the  two  Legislative  biennial  appropriations  to 
cover  the  remaining  eight  months  of  the  four  year  appro- 
priation period. 

As  can  readily  be  appreciated,  considerable  of  the 
amount  included  in  the  expenditures  referred  to  in  the  fore- 
going represents  items  which  will  require  no  duplication  for 
years,  such  as  filing  cabinets,  furniture  and  permanent  sup- 
plies for  the  office,  which  will  do  for  all  time  and  represents 
an  expenditure  of  $4,100.  The  item  of  printing  alone  for 
the  period  covered  represents  an  expenditure  of  $8,607.68.  If 
the  amount  expended  for  furniture  and  fixtures  and  print- 
ing and  postage  of  $10,532.03,  making  a  total  of  $23,239.71, 
were  deducted  from  the  total  expenditures,  it  would  reduce 
the  amount  actually  chargeable  to  current  administration  ex- 
penses for  the  forty  months  to  a  figure  something  below 
$50,000.00  or  less  than  one-half  the  amount  expended  by 
any  other  compensation  state  for  similar  work  for  a  cor- 
responding period. 


BOARD'S  REQUEST  FOR  ASSISTANCE  AND  SUPPORT. 

The  members  of  the  Board  are  very  anxious  to  succeed 
in  the  work  of  effectively  and  satisfactorily  administering 
the  Law,  and  realize  that  if  they  are  to  be  successful  in 
this  ambition  they  must  have  the  active  support  and  sympa- 
thetic co-operation  of  all  the  interests  of  the  State,  as  well 
as  the  assistance  of  the  employers  and  employes.  In  this 
respect  the  Board  entertains  the  belief  that  if  it  can  con- 
tinue to  enjoy  the  support  and  assistance  of  the  public  in 
the  future  to  the  degree  that  it  has  in  the  past,  it  need 
have  no  apprehensions  as  to  the  ultimate  successful  and 
satisfactory  operation  of  the  Law. 

The  work  of  the  Board  has  been  greatly  facilitated 
through  the  aid  rendered  by  all  the  officials  of  the  forty- 
three  counties  and  many  cities  of  the  State.  Likewise,  the 
cheerful  assistance  rendered  by  all  the  State  officers  and 
especially  by  the  Attorney  General  and  the  members  of  his 
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staff,  has  greatly  lightened  the  task  devolving  upon  the 
Board. 

Without  exception  the  newspapers  of  the  State  have 
generously  favored  the  Board  in  its  effort  to  administer  the 
Law,  by  publishing  freely  all  matters  of  import  concerning 
the  Law  to  the  public,  and  have  expressed  a  willingness  to 
continue  favoring  the  Department  and  the  people  of  the  State 
interested  in  compensation  matters  by  publishing  all  data 
of  interest. 

The  Board  is  also  anxious  to  bear  testimony  to  the 
kind  assistance  and  considerate  interest  that  it  has  at  all 
times  received  from  the  members  of  the  medical  and  legal 
professions  of  the  State.  This  valuable  co-operation,  which 
has  meant  so  much  in  connection  with  the  many  complex 
questions  arising,  both  of  a  technical  medical  nature  and  of 
a  complicated  legal  nature,  has  been  and  is  highly  appreciated 
by  the  Board.  It  is  difficult  at  this  moment  to  even  specu- 
late as  to  what  progress  the  Board  would  have  made  in  these 
matters  had  it  not  been  for  the  generous,  prompt  and  effi- 
cient assistance  rendered  by  the  doctors  and  lawyers. 

All  the  employers  of  the  State  operating  under  the  Law, 
and  especially  the  officials  and  claim  agents  of  the  "big" 
companies  have  contributed  generously,  out  of  the  volume 
of  their  experience,  suggestions  that  have  proved  exception- 
ally valuable  in  the  work  of  applying  the  law  to  the  many 
complex  questions  arising  under  its  administration.  The 
fourteen  insurance  companies  writing  compensation  insur- 
ance in  the  State  have  rendered  generous  aid  and  have  been 
most  gracious  under  trying  conditions.  Uniformly  their 
attitude  has  been  one  of  co-operation  in  connection  with 
the  administration  of  the  Act. 

The  Board  hopes  for  a  continuance  of  the  kind,  effective 
co-operation  that  it  has  enjoyed  during  the  past  three  years 
from  the  officials  of  the  State  and  of  the  various  counties 
and  cities  of  the  State,  and  also  from  the  public  press  of  the 
commonwealth,  and  the  employers  and  employes,  including 
the  directing  heads  of  the  large  operating  companies,  and 
the  officers  of  the  various  unions  and  organized  labor  bodies, 
as  well  as  of  the  medical  and  legal  fraternity,  practicing  in 
the  State,  and  the  insurance  companies,  writing  compensation 
insurance. 
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The  Board  also  seeks  this  medium  of  returning  thanks 
for  much  needful  assistance  derived  from  the  co-operation 
of  the  National  Safety  Council  and  National  Founder's  Asso- 
ciation. Also  for  much  help  received  from  instructive  publi- 
cations by  Professors  Rubinow  and  Blanchard  and  other 
r.oted  authors  and  writers  on  Workmen's  Compensation,  in- 
cluding the  very  valuable  "Monthly  Review"  by  the  U.  S. 
Department  of  Labor.  Grateful  thanks  are  due  the  various 
administrative  Boards  and  Commissions  of  the  different 
states  operating  under  compensation  laws  for  much  valuable 
advice,  numerous  statistics  and  many  precedents  carefully 
elucidated,  which  have  been  of  inestimable  value  to  .this 
Board  as  a  guide  in  considering  cases  involving  similar  ques- 
tions, and  the  members  gratefully  acknowledge  the  debt  with 
the  earnest  hope  that  they  will  continue  to  be  recipients  of 
additional  favors. 


CONCLUSION. 

In  concluding  what  might  properly  be  termed  the  Intro- 
ductory Section  of  this  report,  the  members  of  the  Board 
crave  indulgence  of  Governor  Stewart  and  those  who  may 
read  this  report  for  the  length  of  the  explanatory  portion  of 
it,  and  earnestly  hope  and  trust  that  the  tediousness  of  the 
foregoing  will  be  compensated  for  by  the  interesting  data 
found  in  the  statistical  tables,  which  have  been  prepared 
with  much  care,  and  follow  to  the  extent  of  sixty-five  in 
number. 

Commencing  with  the  year  1911,  which  marked  the 
initiation  of  Workmen's  Compensation  in  America,  the  devel- 
opment has  been  so  rapid  and  the  adoption  so  general  that 
much  difficulty  has  been  experienced  in  securing  adequate 
solutions  for  the  many  complex  questions,  which  the  law's 
operation  necessarily  entails.  The  work  of  the  seven  years 
mentioned  has  been  almost  wholly  fundamental.  Precedent 
has  not  been  permitted  to  govern  to  the  exclusion  of  ordinary 
reason  and  common  sense,  and  undoubtedly  the  future  will 
witness  the  development  of  present  ruling  principles  rather 
than  the  creation  or  discovery  of  new  ones. 

It  is  along  this  line  of  procedure  that  the  Board  has 
devoted  its  efforts  in  the  endeavor  to  perfect  the  workings 
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of  the  Law.  In  doing  this  every  effort  has  been  advanced 
to  save  the  State's  money,  while  assuring  to  the  victims  of 
industrial  accidents  the  full  measure  of  relief  contemplated 
by  the  Law  without  unjust  hardship  upon  the  employer. 

The  Board  takes  advantage  of  this  opportunity  to  guar- 
antee the  Governor  and,  through  him,  the  taxpayers  of  the 
State  that  the  cost  of  administering  the  Law  will  be  kept 
well  within  the  amiount  appropriated  by  the  Legislature.  In 
this  connection  there  need  be  no  apprehension  as  to  the  possi- 
bility of  a  request  being  made  for  permission  to  operate 
under  a  deficiency  appropriation,  as  was  freely  predicted  at 
the  time  the  Act  went  into  effect,  and  as  has  been  the  case 
in  so  many  other  states  operating  under  a  compensation  law. 
Not  only  will  there  be  no  deficiency,  but  from  the  appropria- 
tion made  by  the  Legislature  there  will  be  a  substantial 
balance  available  for  return  to  the  general  fund  next  March. 

In  respectfully  calling  your  Exellency's  attention  to  this 
gratifying  fact  the  Board  urgently  requests  that  the  expendi- 
tures made  by  this  Department  on  account  of  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  Liaw  be  compared  with  the  expenditures  at- 
tending similar  work  in  any  one  of  the  other  thirty-seven 
states  operating  under  a  Compensation  Law.  The  Board 
has  invest^' gated  this  matter  and  the  members  are  satisfied 
that  if  you  will  do  this  you  will  find  no  instance  where  a 
similar  period,  covering  like  work,  has  cost  the  State  that 
may  be  selected  less  than  twice  the  amount  that  this  Board 
lias  expended,  and  in  the  majority  of  instances  where  the 
population  or  the  work  to  be  done  of  the  state  selected  com- 
pares with  that  of  Montana,  the  expenditures  will  be  found 
to  amount  to  four  and  five  times  what  has  been  expended  by 
this  Board. 

In  considering  the  cost  of  administering  or  operating  the 
Montana  Law,  which  will  average  less  than  $1,900.00  per 
month,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that,  aside  from  the 
humanitarianism  guaranteed  by  the  beneficient  features  of 
the  Act,  through  the  conservation  of  life  and  the  remunera- 
tion for  loss  of  earning  power  to  the  people  of  the  State,  the 
money  expended  in  the  operation  of  the  Jaw  is  more  than 
returned  through  the  saving  in  the  expense  of  operating 
the  courts  of  the  State.  Figures  that  have  been  carefully 
compiled  disclose  the  fact  that  prior  to  the  adoption  of  the 
Workmen's  Compensation  Lavv  in  this  State  something  over 
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one-fifth  of  the  time  of  the  courts  was  occupied  in  dealing- 
with  employes'  personal  injury  cases.  Since  the  advent  of 
Workmen's  Compensation  the  courts  are  relieved  of  this 
burden  and  there  is  thereby  saved  in  time  and  attendant 
costs  more  than  the  total  expense  attending  the  administra- 
tion of  the  Compensation  Act.  It  is  fair  to  assume  that  the 
saving  in  jury  expense  alone  would  more  than  equal  the 
cost  of  directing  the  operation  of  the  Compensation  Law. 

The  experience  of  the  past  thirty-six  months  under 
the  application  of  the  Law  renders  safe  the  prediction  that 
the  principle  of  compensation  will  be  a  permanent  fixture 
in  Montana.  The  record  clearly  indicates  that  the  people 
of  this  great  State  have  endorsed  the  wisdom  and  justice  of 
legislation  that  deals  fairly  with  the  man  who  toils,  that 
humanity  may  enjoy  the  fruit  of  his  labor. 

For  the  past  three  years  or  since  the  Law  became 
operative,  the  members  of  the  Board  have  devoted  their 
time  and  best  efforts  to  its  operation.  The  many  complex 
questions  arising  out  of  the  introduction  of  such  a  new  and 
radical  departure  from  former  existing  statutes  as  this 
law  proved  to  be  called  for  the  continuous  diligent  applica- 
tion of  the  Board. 

Time  has  finally  brought  to  all  the  full  realization  that 
the  system  of  furnishing  redress  for  occupational  injuries 
through  the  medium  of  the  old  liability  law  was,  and  is,  in 
the  light  of  modern  industrial  conditions,  not  only  un- 
economical but  unjust  and  wasteful  as  well.  The  system  had 
its  origin  in  conditions  of  industry  which  were  simple  and, 
in  their  days  and  age,  comparatively  safe.  However,  regard- 
less of  how  logical  and  workable  the  system  might  have 
been  at  a  time  when  conditions,  comparatively  speaking, 
justified  same,  it  is  in  the  light  of  modern  conditions 
absolutely  unworkable  and  unapplicable.  Therefore,  it  can 
be  readily  appreciated  that  the  law  enacted  upon  the  recom- 
mendation and  urgent  request  of  Governor  Stewart  three 
years  ago  has  become  a  fixed  and  inseparable  portion  for 
all  time  of  Montana's  body  politic. 

While  everyone  with  whom  the  Board  has  come  in  con- 
tact has  been  exceedingly  kind  and  generous  in  their  help 
and  aid,  yet  the  members  fully  realize  and  appreciate  that  to 
Governor  Stewart  belongs  the  credit  for  what  little  success 
may  have  attended  their  labors.     The  magnanimous  support 
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and  ready  assistance  at  all  times  given  the  Department  by 
the  Governor  has  been  of  great  and  lasting  material  benefit. 
It  is  doubtful  if  the  Board  could  have  accomplished  a  frac- 
tion of  what  it  has  had  it  not  been  for  his  moral  encourage- 
ment and  effective  personal  influence.  In  expressing  the 
appreciation  that  it  feels  for  the  executive  assistance  it  has 
enjoyed,  the  Board  requests  permission  to  call  the  Governor's 
attention  to  the  fact  that  it  has  at  all  times  faithfully  ob- 
served the  positive  instructions  and  strict  admonition  given 
to  practice  economy  in  connection  with  efficiency  in  every 
feature  and  detail  of  the  work. 

The  close  and  careful  following  of  these  orders  has  re- 
sulted in  the  economic  showing  made,  and  if  the  Board  can 
continue  to  be  favored  with  the  generous  help  it  has  been 
receiving  from  all  the  employers  and  employes  of  the  State, 
supplemented  by  the  comprehensive  co-operation  and  assist- 
ance of  the  Chief  Executive,  there  will  be  no  question  as  to 
the  operation  of  the  law  proving  successful.  The  members 
of  the  Board  are  profoundly  conscious  of  the  fact  that  with- 
out the  Governor's  active  aid  they  could  have  accomplished 
but  little,  and  while  deeply  grateful  to  his  Excellency  for 
what  he  has  done,  they  at  this  time  most  earnestly  hope  and 
petition  that  in  the  future  they  will  be  favored  with  a  con- 
tinuance of  that  magnificent  support  that  will  unquestionably 
guarantee  the  satisfactory  administration  of  the  Law. 
Respectfully  submitted, 

A.   E.  SPRIGGS. 

R.  G.  POLAND. 

W.  J.  SWINDLEHURST. 
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SYNOPSIS  OF  LAW 


Date  of  enactment.— March   S,    1915;   in   effect  July  1,   1915. 

Injuries  compensated. — Injuries  arising  out  of  and  in  course  of  employ- 
ment, resulting-  from  some  fortuitous  event,  causing  death  or  disability  of 
more   than   two   weeks'   duration. 

Industries  covered.— "All  inherently  hazardous  works  and  occupations," 
including  manufactures,  construction  work,  transportation,  and  repair  of  the 
means  thereof,  and  any  hazardou-s  occupation  or  work  not  enumerated,  in 
which  employers  elect,  but  not  including  agricultural,  domestic,   or  casual  labor. 

Persons  compensated.— Private  employment:  All  persons  other  than  inde- 
pendent contractors,  employed  in  the  industries  covered,  whether  as  manual 
laborers  or  otherwise,  except  casual  employees.  Public  employment:  All  em- 
ployees   in    the    industries    covered. 

Burden  of  payment.— All  on  employer  except  that  contributions  may  be 
arranged   for  hospital   fund 

Compensation    for    death: 

(a)  $75    for    funeral    expenses,    if    death    occurs    within    six    months    of 

(b)  To  beneficiaries  (widow,  widower,  child  or  children  under  16  or 
l^1^Jl^.'^^^l^.-^^°rX^-}V  c,^^  P^''  c'^nt  of  wages  of  the  deceased  if 
residents  of  the  United  States;  if  not,  50  per  cent  of  such  compen- 
sation, lo  major  dependents  (father  or  mother)  in  case  there 
are  no  beneficiaries,  40  per  cent.  To  minor  dependents  (brothers 
or  sisters  actually  dependent),  if  no  beneficiary  or  major  depend- 
ents, 30  per  cent.  Nonresident  alien  dependents  receive  nothlne 
unless  required  by  treaty,  nor  do  beneficiaries  if  citizens  of  a 
hflff'^?"^^"*^  excluding  citizens  of  the  United  States  from  equal 
benefits  under  compensation  laws.  Term  of  payments  mav  not 
exceed  400  weeks.  $10  maximum,  $6  minimum;  if Tagel  iTss^than 
lb,  then  full  wages.  Payments  cease  on  remarriage  of  widow  or 
ume°sl^an°nvllid."    '''"'^'    ''''°**'^^'    °^   "'^*"   reaches^ the   age    o7  16^ 

Compensation    for  disability: 

(a)  Medical  and  hospital  services  during  first  two  weeks  after  hap- 
?ont?fct      '"^'''^'    "°*   °''^''   ^^^  '"  ''''^''^'    ""^^^^   ^^^^^   is   a   hospftal 

^^^ah,-m°J  *«°iA^i  temporary  disability,  50  per  cent  of  wages  during  dis- 
ability    $10   maximum,    $6   minimum,    unless   wages   are   less    than    Sfi 

when  full  wages  will  be  paid,   for  not  more  than   300   wieks  '  ' 

^*^L  ^E°^  }u^^^  permanent  disability,  same  scale  as  above  for  400 
weeks,    then    $5   per  week   while   disability    continues. 

^^K^rK?^,  partial  disability,  50  per  cent  of  the  wage  loss,  wages  and 
benefits  not  to  exceed  $10  nor  fall  below  $6  in  amount  unl^s 
wages  at  time  of  injury  were  less  than  $6;  payments  to  'continue 
rabTt7  Is^'l^XTr^^'  ""'  ^"-"^^"^"^  ^'^^^    ^"^   SoVe'lk^s^^w^S 

^'^or5^e';-mTiTSk?r3^^?^l°"to°ior'^lers^'^  "'^^  ''""'''  ^^  ^  ^^> 
pannrlump^s^fms'''''   "^^^   '"    ^"^'   '^'^   ^^    converted   in    whole   or 

Revision  of  benefits.— Decisions  and  awards  may  be   rescinded  or  amended 
at  any  time  by  the  Industrial  Accident  Board,   for  good   cause 

.  ,  '"su';ance.-The  employer  may  carry  his  own  risk  on  a  showing  of  finan- 
cial ability;  security  may  be  required  for  probable  liabilities  and  must  be 
given  when  a  continuing  payment  is  ascertained.  Insurance  may  be  carried 
in  any  company  authorized  to  do  business  in  the  State,  or  the  employer  may 
contribute   to   a  State  fund.  ^ 

Security  of  payments.-In  case  of  bankruptcy,  etc.,  liabilities  under  this 
Act  are  a  first  Hen  upon  any  deposit  made  by  an  employer,  and  if  this  is  not 
sufficient,  then  on  any  property  of  the  employer  or  insurer  within  the  State 
and   shall   be  prorated   with    other  lienable   claims. 

Settlement  of  disputes.— Proceedings  to  determine  disputes  under  the  Act 
courts         '"^^'tuted    before    the    Board    and    not    elsewhere;    limited    appeal    to 
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TABLE  OF  INFORMATION. 


Submitted  by  Accounting  Department. 


The  Tables  herewith  compiled  are  furnished  for  the 
purpose  of  advising  those  interested  in  the  Compensation 
Act  the  methods  which  have  been  devised  and  employed  in 
handling  the  accounting  problems  under  the  Act. 

There  are  three  (3)  plans  in  operation,  known  as  Plans 
Number  One,  Two  and  Three.  Plans  One  and  Two  are 
handled  on  the  Receipt  and  Disbursement  method  and  Plan 
Number  Three  or  State  Insurance,  is  handled  entirely  in  all 
matters,  direct.  Each  Plan  is  carried  entirely  separate  in 
order  that  the  results  of  each  one  may  be  known.  The 
three  plans  are  then  compiled  together  showing  the  net 
results. 


FINANCIAL    STATEMENT. 


Industrial  Accident  Fund. 


This  is  known  as  a  current  fund  and  controls  some  110 
sub-industrial  funds,  that  is,  each  fund  represents  an  indus- 
try and  is  carried  entirely  separately  and  distinct  and  the 
receipts  and  disbursements  of  that  particular  industry  are 
charged  and  credited  to  that  industry  fund. 

Industrial  Reserve  Fund. 

This  is  a  reserve  set  aside  to  meet  the  requirements 
cT  the  Act  whenever  a  stated  disabihty  is  known.  This 
cannot  be  determined  accurately,  but  is  endeavored  to  be 
kept  as  near  the  required  amount  as  possible. 

Industrial   Investment   Fund. 

This  represents  registered  warrants  taken  from  Counties, 
Cities  and  School  Districts,  which  draw  six  per  cent  (6%) 
interest  in  payment  of  their  assessments.  Whenever  these 
warrants  are  called  by  the  various  County  and  City  Treasur- 
ers, the  amounts  are  then  transferred  to  the  current  acci- 
dent fund,  as  the  State  Treasurer  cannot  take  registered 
warrants  as  cash.  These  three  funds  represent  a  combined 
balance  of  $110,043.72,  which  can  all  be  used  for  the  pay- 
ment of  compensation  claims  at  any  time. 
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Administrative  Fund. 

This  represents  the  amount  collected  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Safety  Inspection  and  Industrial  Accident  Board,  less 
authorized  expenditures. 

Premiums  and  Inspection  Fees  Due. 

This  is  a  balance  uncollected  on  premiums  and  inspec- 
tions at  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year. 

Bonds  and  Securities. 

This  represents  securities  deposited  by  employers  under 
Plan  Number  One  and  the  Insurance  Companies  under  Plan 
Number  Two,  for  guaranteeing  payments  of  compensation 
due  injured  employees. 

Known  Disabilities. 

This  represents  claims  filed  by  the  Board  for  perma- 
nent disabilities  only. 

Appropriation  Authorized. 

$50,000.00  of  this  amount  is  appropriated  for  the  Indus- 
trial Accident  Board  and  $57,600.00  for  the  Bureau  of 
Safety  Inspection,  representing  Boiler  Inspection,  Coal 
Mine  Inspections  and  Quartz  Mine  Inspections.  $34,318.97 
was  expended  by  the  Industrial  Accident  Board  for  expense; 
$2,102.26  for  Furniture  and  Fixtures  for  the  office,  making 
a  total  expenditure  by  the  Industrial  Accident  Board  of 
$36,421.25  leaving  $36,098.04  expended  by  the  Bureau  of 
Safety  Inspection  and  leaving  a  balance  of  $35,079.91  for 
the  appropriation  period  ending  February  28,  1919.  A  new 
appropriation  is  made  every  two  years  by  the  Legislature 
for  the  maintenance  of  the  Industrial  Accident  Board  and 
Bureau  of  Safety  Inspection,  which  means  that  the  employ- 
ers under  the  different  plans  pay  nothing  whatever  for  the 
maintenance  of  said  Board. 

Premium  Income. 

The  net  Premium  Income  less  compensation  payments 
shows  a  premium  surplus  since  July  1st,  1915,  to  June  30th, 
1918,  of  $110,075.55. 

Administrative  Income. 

This  is  the  amount  received  from  inspections  of  the 
Industrial  Accident  Board  and  Bureau  of  Safety  Inspection 
for  the  three  years'  period,  less  expenditures  charged  to 
that  fund. 
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Interest  Received. 

This  is  the  amount  received  from  the  State  Treasurer 
for  interest  on  the  Accident  funds  and  from  registered 
warrants. 

Special  Deposits. 

This  represents  amounts  overpaid  by  employers  under 
Plan  Number  Three  on  the  assessment  levied  in  April  of 
this  year. 

Fund  Balances  by  Classes. 

This  exhibits  the  net  balances  in  the  various  classes 
for  a  three  years'  period  and  also  shows  the  rates  laid  down 
by  the  Law  and  the  actual  rates  collected  for  the  three  years' 
period.  The  rate  for  the  third  year  cannot  be  accurately 
ascertained  until  the  payrolls  are  adjusted  at  the  end  of  the 
calendar  year,  1918,  but  will  not  be  greater  than  they  are 
represented  on  this  statement.  The  percentages  of  premium 
contributed  and  compensation  payments  by  classes  is  also 
shown. 

Premium  and  Compensation  Data,  Plan  Number  Three. 
This  shows  the  net  premiums  collected  by  years  and  the 
net  compensation  paid  by  years  and  also  the  various  per- 
centages applicable  to  premium  income  and  compensation. 

Payroll  Costs,  Plan  Number  Three. 

This  represents  the  total  payrolls,  premiums  and  com- 
pensation from  July  1st,  1915,  to  December  31st,  1917,  at 
the  time  the  payrolls  are  adjusted.  This  also  shows  the 
cost  to  the  classified  employers  and  cost  to  the  Industrial 
Accident  Board.  It  will  be  noted  the  average  cost  to 
employers  was  only  nine-tenths  of  one  per  cent  (9/10  of  1%). 


STATISTICS. 


Compensation  Payments. 

This  is  exhibited  by  induvidual  plans  classified  as  to 
industries.  They  are  then  classified  by  industries  for  all 
plans.  Payments  are  divided  into  Compensation,  not  Fatal; 
Fatal;  Medical,  Hospital  and  Burial  Fees.  The  records  show 
that  107  industries  have  paid  compensation. 

Accidents. 

These  are  exhibited  by  plans  and  classified  as  to  indus- 
tries, and  degree  of  disability.    This  being  divided  into  Tem- 
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porary  Total,  Permanent  Partial,  Permanent  Total  and  Fatal 
Degrees.  These  are  then  compiled  by  all  plans.  103  indus- 
tries have  had  Temporary  Total  Disabilities ;  46  Permanent 
Partial  Disabilities  and  29  Fatal  Disabilities.  The  Accidents 
are  also  classified  as  to  Parts  of  Body  Affected  and  Nature 
of  the  Injury  by  each  plan  and  by  all  plans.  There  is  also 
exhibited  the  accidents  by  months  and  degree  of  disability 
since  the  inception  of  the  Act.  The  detail  of  Fatal  Perma- 
nent Partial  and  Permanent  Total  for  the  fiscal  year  is  also 
given  by  plans. 

Time  and   Wages   Lost   to  Empleyes. 

This  is  exhibited  by  plans  and  is  classified  as  to  indus- 
tries showing  the  total  days  lost  as  per  reports  rendered 
us  by  the  employers  and  the  value  of  said  days  which  shows 
the  average  daily  wages  lost  to  injured  employes  of  $4.05  per 
day. 

Records  are  also  kept  showing  the  number  of  accidents, 
the  amount  of  compensation  disbursed  and  premium  paid, 
of  each  employer  under  Plan  Number  Three,  and  for  Plans 
Number  One  and  Two,  excluding  the  premiums  paid.  Owing 
to  the  number  of  employers  operating  under  all  three  plans, 
it  is  not  practical  to  show  each  individual  employer  as  we 
might  desire. 

We  trust  that  the  tables  herewith  furnished  might  be 
of  some  benefit  to  the  employers  engaged  in  the  various 
industries  exhibited  and  desire  to  express  our  appreciation 
for  their  consideration  in  furnishing  this  Department  with 
the  information  that  has  been  required. 

Respectfully  Submitted, 

ACCOUNTING    DEPARTMENT, 

R.  s.  McAllister, 

Chief   Accountant. 
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FINANCIAL  STATEMENT. 


ASSETS. 


Industrial  Accident  Fund $84,662.88 

Less  Unredeemed  Warrants  ..       7,997.82 


$76,665.06 

Industrial  Reserve  Fund $21,819.19 

Industrial  Investment  Fund 11,559.47 


Balance  All  Accident  Funds $110,043.72 

Administrative  Fund 37,937.18 

Premiums  Due 1,922.08 

Inspection  Fees  Due  227.20 

Trustee  Account  41,39900 

Known  Disabilities  8,849.00 

Expenditures   Authorized 107,600.00 

Less  Amount  Expended   72,520.09 


Balance   Unexpended   35,079.91 

$235,458.09 

LIABILITIES. 

Premium  Income $206,602.36 

Less  Compensation  Paid  96,126.81 

Premium  Surplus  $110,475.55 

Administrative  Income ........  38,164.38 

Interest  Received 1,478.05 

Special  Deposits 12.20 

Bonds  &  Securities  in  Trust  .........  41,399.00 

L liability  for    Permanent  Dis- 
abilities   8,849.00 

Appropriation ....$107,600.00 

Less  Warrants  Drawn 72,520.09 

Balance  Available ..  35.079.91 

$235,458.09 
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ADMINISTRATIVE  EXPENSE  DISTRIBUTION, 


Appropriation  Two  Years,  March   1,   1917  to  Feb.   28,   1919. 


Salary  Commissioner  $5,333.28 

Expenses  Commissioners  - .-- 1,630.32 

Salary  Secretary  — 2,800.00 

Salary  Accountant 2,800.00 

Salary  Bookkeeper 2,044.40 

Salary  File  Clerk  : __ 2,000.00 

Salary  Stenographers  6,277.75 

Federal  Trade  Investigations  -.  81.25 

Payroll  Investigations 555.10 

Medical  Examinations   189.10 

Printing  and  Stationery 3,046.70 

Postage  5,564.40 

Telephone  and  Telegraph  555.68 

Bond  Premiums 330.00 

Office  Expense 610.27 

Periodicals  and  Publications  78.75 

Claim  Investigations 421.99 

Boiler  Inspector's  Salaries   11,380.00 

Boiler  Inspector's  Expense 10.092.94 

Coal  Mine  Inspector's  Salary  3,499.96 

Coal  Mine  Inspector's  Expense 2,549.13 

Quartz  Mine  Inspector's  Salaries   6.800.00 

Quartz  Mine  Inspector's  Expense 1.776.81 

$70,417.83 
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FUND  BALANCES  BY  CLASSES. 


July   1st,   1915,  to  June  30th,   1918. 


CLASS    NO.    1. 
Moving  Picture  Operators:   Kookbiiifling':   I'rintiiig'  and  Publishing;   Unclassified. 

Actual   Rate 
1st  Year  2nd  Year  3rd  Year 

Authorized    Rate    60/100    of    1% 0021  .0021  .0030 

I'remium     Income $  2.407.90 

Less    Refunds    234. 3S 

Net   Premium   Income  .?  2.173.52 

Compensation    100. 35 

Medical   and   Hospital   131.00 

Transfers    240.78 

Balance    $  1,701.39 

.010%  Premium   Contributed. 
.002%  Compensation   Payments. 

CLASS    NO.    2. 
Lumber:   Wood.    Coal  Yards  and    Coal   Docks   without   power  machinery;    Steam 
Bakeries. 

Actual  Rate 
1st  Year  2nd  Year  3rd  Year 

Authorized   Rate   S/10   of  1% 0026  .0026  .004 

I'remium    Income    $       354.91 

Less    Refunds 31.69 

Net  Premium   Income $       323.22 

Compensation    40. 00 

Medical   and   Hospital   100.00 

Transfers     35. 4S 

Balance    !f       147.74 

.001%    Premium    Contributed. 
.001%    Compensation    Payments. 

CLASS   NO.    3. 
Candy    Manufacturing;     Plant    Repairs:     Working    in     Rubber;     Butcher    Shoi)s: 
Marble    Works;    Teaming    and    Transfer. 

Actual  Rate 
1st  Year  2nd  Year  3rd  Year 

Authorized    Rate    1.3% 0043  .0043  .0065 

I'remium    Income    $  3,571.51 

Less    Refunds    164.84 

Net  Premium   Income   $  3.406.67 

Compensation    756.48 

Medical    and    Hospital    467.50 

Transfers     358. 43 

Balance    $  1,824.26 

.016%  Premium    Contributed. 
.012%  Compensation    Payments. 

CLASS    NO.    4. 
Creameries;     Tile    Setting;     Soap    Manufacturing;     InstalHng    Heating    Systems; 
Painting   and    Decorating,    inside. 

Actual  Rate 
1st  Year  2nd  Y''ear  3rd  Year 

Authorized    Rate   1.4%    0046  .0046  .007 

Premium    Income    $       394.79 

Less    Refunds    5.35 

Net    Premium    Income    $       389.44 

Compensation    

Medical    and    Hospital 94.00 

Transfers 39. 50 

Balance $       255.94 

.001%  Premium   Contributed. 
.000%  Compensation   Payments. 
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CLASS    NO.    5. 
Breweries;    Bottling    Works;    Grain    Elevators:     Machine    Shops;    Lathing  .  and 
Plastering;    Stone    Cutting;    Electrical    Apparatus    Installing,     inside;    Covering 
Boilers;    Street    Work;    Asphalt    Laying;    Well    Drilling;    Lumber,    Wood    and 
Coal    Yards   and    Coal    Docks,    with    power    machinery;    Blacksmith    Shops, 


1st  Year 
Authorized   Rate  1.5%   005 

Premium    Income    $  9,031.74 

Less   Refunds    549.36 

Net  Premium  Income   $  S,4S2.3S 

Compensation    3,  411.  87 

Medical  and  "Hospital   1.647.10 

Transfers    901 . 77 

Balance 

.041%  Premium   Contributed. 
.052%  Compensation  Payments. 


Actual  Rate 

2nd  Year 

.005 


$  2.. 521. 64 


3rd  Year 

.0075 


CLASS    NO.    6. 
Laundries;  Cleaning  Works;  Cabinet  Making;   Foodstuffs,   work  in;  Flour  Mills. 


1st  Year 
Authorized   Rate   1.6%   0053 

Premium    Income    $  1.205.09 

Less   Refunds   46.85 

Net    Premium    Income    $  1.058.24 

Compensation    796. 70 

Medical    and    Hospital    441.00 

Transfers     120. 50 

Balance    Overdraft    ...- 

.005%  Premium  Contributed. 
.012%  Compensation    Payments. 


Actual  Rate 
2nd  Year 

.0053 


$       199.96 


3rd  Year 

.008 


Sugar   Factories; 


CLASS    NO.    7. 
Brick    Manufacturing;    Tile    and    Terra    Cotta    Manufacturing 


1st  Year 
Authorized   Rate   1.8%   006 

Premium    Income    $       597.57 

Less   Refunds    50.76 

Net  Premium  Income  $       546.81 

Compensation    

Medical  and  Hospital  

Transfers    60. 36 

Balance    : 

.002%  Premium    Contributed. 
None  %  Compensation  Payments. 


Actual  Rate 

2nd  Year 

.006 


486.45 


3rd  Year 

.009 


CLASS    NO.    8. 

Water  and  Gas  Works;  Road  Work  no  blasting;  Plumbing;  Waterworks 
Construction;    Public   Corporations   only. 

Actual  Rate 
1st  Year         2nd  Year         3rd  Year 
Authorized   Rate  1.9%   0063  .0063  .0095 

Premium    Income    $31,196.03 

Less   Refunds   3,241.58 

Net  Premium  Income  $27,954.45 

Compensation    6,  447.  34 

Medical  and  Hospital   2,688.35 

Transfers    3,120.01 

Balance $15,698,75 

.136%  Premium    Contributed. 
.095%  Compensation   Payments. 

CLASS    NO.    9. 

Foundaries;  Cold  Storage  and  Packing  Plants;  Janitors  and  Heating  Plants; 
Ferries,  operating;  Stone  Crushing;  Hot  Flooring  Composition;  Butcher  Shops 
with  Slaughtering. 
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Actual  Rate 
1st  Year         2nd  Year         3rd  Year 
Authorized   Rate  2%   0066  .0066  .01 

Premium    Income    $  8.015.02 

Less   Refunds   705.50 

Net    Premium    Income    $  7.309.52 

Compensation    28.60 

Medical  and  Hospital  62.00 

Transfers    801. 52 

Balance    ?  6,417.40 

.035%  Premium  Contributed. 
.000%  Compensation  Payments. 

CLASS    NO.    10. 
Garbage     Works;      Creamatories;     Asphalt     Manufacturing;      Sash     and     Door 
Factories. 

Actual  Rate 
1st  Year         2nd  Year         3rd  Year 
Authorized   Rate   2.2%  0073  .0073  .011 

Premium    Income    $  2,586.54 

Less   Refunds   97.16 

Net  Premium  Income  $  2,489.38 

Compensation    70.00 

Medical  and  Hospital  168.50 

Transfers    258.65 

Balance    $  1,992.23 

.012%  Premium    Contributed. 
.002%  Compensation    Payments. 

CLASS    NO.    11. 
Work    in    Building    Material. 

Actual  Rate 
1st  Year         2nd  Year         3rd  Year 
Authorized  Rate   2.25%   0075  .0075  .0112 

Premium    Income    I         67.14 

Less  Refunds   13.01 

Net  Premium  Income  $         54.13 

Compensation     

Medical  and  Hospital  

Transfers    6.72 

Balance    $         47.41 

.0002%   Premium   Contributed. 
.000%     Compensation    Payments. 

CLASS    NO.    12. 

Planing  Mills;   Cement  Manufacturing. 

Actual  Rate 
1st  Year         2nd  Year         3rd  Year 
Authorized   Rate  2.3%   0076  .0076  .Oil 

Premium    Income    $  1,250.85 

Less   Refunds   47.05 

Net  Premium  Income  $  1,203.80 

Compensation    89.84 

Medical  and  Hospital  132.15 

Transfers    125. 09 

Balance    $       856.72 

.005%  Premium  Contributed. 
.002%  Compensation   Payments. 

CLASS   NO.    13. 
Road    Work    with    Blasting. 

Actual  Rate 
1st  Year         2nd  Year         3rd  Year 
Authorized  Rate  2.4%  008  .008  .012 

Premium    Income    $       899.04 

Less   Refunds   45.81 

Net  Premium  Income  $       853.23 

Compensation    318.50 

Medical  and  Hospital  122.00 

Transfers    89.90 

Balance    ?       322.83 

.004%  Premium   Contributed. 
.004%  Compensation  Payments. 
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CLASS    NO.    14. 

Milling    Ore'    Hauling    Gravel;    Gravel    I'its    operating:  Wood    Saws    operating: 

Painting   ai.d    Decorating    Exterior;    Saw    MilLs;    Bridge  Work    Factories;    Steam- 
Threshers. 

Actual   Rate 

1st  Yeai-  2nd  Year         3rd  Year 

Authorized    Rate   2..5'/r    OOS:i  .0083                  .012rj 

Premium    Income    $  7.-180.79 

Less   Refunds    501.83 

Net    Premium    Income    $  7.078.96 

Compensation    2.363.54 

Medical    and    Hospital    228.70 

Transfers    ^    75,s.  07 

Balance    $  3.728.(i5 

.  034?<,  Premium   Contributed. 
.026'/^  Compensation    Payments. 

CLASS    NO.    15. 

Ice    Harvesting;    Engine    Repairs;    Logging:    Quarries    operating. 

Actual  Rate 
1st  Year  2nd  Year  3rd  Year 

Authorized   Rate  2.75%  0091  .0091  .0137 

Premium    Income    $10,230.33 

Less    Refunds    364.30 

Net     Premium    Income    $9,866.03 

Compensation    5.  233.  6-') 

Medical  and  Hospital   31S.S0 

Transfers     „ 1.023.03 

Balance    $  3.290.55 

.048%  Premium    Contributed. 
.057%  Compensation    Payments. 

CLASS    NO.    16. 

Waterworks     (J'onstruction     not     Municipal;     Sower     Consti-uction     maximum     7 
feet;    Logging    Railways. 

Actual  Rate 
1st  Year  2nd  Year  3rd  Year 

Authorized    Rate    3%    01  .01  .015 

Premium    Income    $  4.134.37 

Less    Refunds    768.58 

Net    Premium    Income    $  3.365.79 

Compensation      552.81 

Medical   and   Hospital   213.20 

Transfers 413.44 

Balance    $  2.186.34 

,016%  Premium    Contributed. 
.007%   Compensation   Payments. 

CLASS    NO.    17. 
Metal   Work    itiside;    Railway    Construction    no   blasting;    Carpenters   and    Build- 
ers;   Electric    Liglit    Plants;    Telephone    and    Tele.t;rapli;     Electrical    Amusement 
Systems. 

Actual  Rate 
1st  Year  2nd  Year  3rd  Year 

Authorized    Rate   3.25%   01  OS  .0108  .0162 

Premium    Income    $25,454.38 

Less    Refunds    2,551.21 

Net    Premium    Income    $22,903.17 

Compensation    9.  453 .  7."> 

Medical  and   Hospital   2.052.9ri 

Transfers 2. 482.  •'>."> 

Balance .^  8.913.92 

.111%  Premium   Contributed. 
.119%  Compensation    Payments. 


CLASS    NO.     18.  J 


Mining,    not    Coal;    Coal    Mining. 

Actual  Rate 
1st  Year  2nd  Year         3rd  Year 

Authorized    Rate   3.5% Oil  .011  .017 
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Preniiuin    Income    ..  $t)t).  Oils.  17 

Less    Refunds 1,232.6:: 


Net   I'remium   Income  .$67,}J65.55 

Compensation 38.490.73 

Medical  and   Hosp.'tal ..       2.157.75 

Transfers     fi,910.56 

Balance    

.33%    Prem  uni    Contributed. 
.42%   Compensation   Paymeni.'<. 


$20,306.51 


CLASS    NO.    19. 
Pile    Driving;    Railway    Construct  on    with    blasting;    Clearing-    Land:    Iron    and 
Tin    Works;    Cellar    Excavatloi  s. 


Authorized    Rate   3.7;)' 

Premium    Income 
Less    Refunds    


1st  Year 

.0125 

.8KB. 07 
902.71 


Net   Premium   Income  .$  4,983.36 

Compensation    3.647.05 

Medical   and   Hospital  28.00 

Transfers    614.94 

Balance - 

.024%  Premium    Coiitributtd. 
.038%  Compensation   Payments. 


Aitual   Rate 
2nd  Year 

.0125 


$       693 


3rd  Year 

.0187 


CLASS    NO.    20. 

Electrical    Ai)paratus    installing    outside:    Tunnel    Work;    Shaft    Sinking 


Authorized    Rate    4' 


1st  Year 
.013 


Premium    Income    §  2.608.17 

Less    Refunds    .  264.65 


Net  Premium   Income  $  2.343.52 

Compensation    2. 129.  90 

Medical  and   Hospital 42.15 

Transfers 290. 07 

Balance   Overdrawn 

.011%  Premium   Contril.ultd. 
.022%  Compensation  Paym.ents. 


Actual  Rate 

2nd  Year 

.013 


3rd  Year 
.02 


IMachinery    Moving: 


CLASS    NO.    21. 
Roof    Work:    Brickworlc    Construction: 


Bridge    Building. 


Authorized    Rate   4.5% 


1st  Year 
.015 


Premium    Income    $12,385.31 

Less   Refunds    889.14 


Net    Premium    Income    $11,496.17 

Compensation      6 .  568 .  30 

Medical   and   Hospital  382.50 

Transfers : 1.238.52 

Balance    .. 

.056%  Premium    Contributed. 
.072%  Compensation   Payments. 


Actual  Rate 
2nd  Year 

.015 


3rd  Year 
.022 


$  3.306.85 


Excavations; 


CLASS    NO.    22. 

Sewer    Construction    over    7    feet. 


Authorized    Rate 


1st  Year 
.016 


Premium    Income $  4.101.25 


Less    Refunds 


209.55 


Net    Premium    Income 

Compensation    

Medical  and   Hospital 

Transfers    

Balance    


3.891.70 

1.930.30 

377.00 

410.12 


.019%  Premium    Contributed. 
.024%   Compensation  Payment.s. 


Actual  Rate 

2nd  Year 

.016 


3rd  Year 

.025 


$   1.174.28 
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Concrete   Structures; 


Authorized   Rate  6% 


CLASS    NO.    23. 

Concrete   and    Cement   Work;    Firemen. 


1st  Year 
.02 


Actual  Rate 
2nd  Year 
.02 


3rd  Year 
.03 


Premium    Income    $13. -540.  44 

Less   Refunds    585.23 


Net  Premium   Income  $12,95.5.21 

Compensation    323.  40 

Medical  and  Hospital  307.00 

Transfers    1,354.02 

Balance    

.063%  Premium    Contributed. 
.006.5%  Compensation   Payments. 

CLASS    NO.    24. 
Constructing  and  Repairing  Steel  Frames, 


$10,970.79 


Authorized  Rate  6.5% 


1st  Year 
.021 


Premium    Income    $  1,061.51 

Less    Refunds   42.99 


Net    Premium    Income    $  1,018.52 

Compensation 1,044.00 

Medical  and  Hospital  97.05 

Transfers    106 . 14 

Balance  Overdrawn   

.004%  Premium    Contributed. 
.011%  Compensation    Payments. 

CLASS  NO.    25. 

House  Moving  and  Wrecking;   Chimney  Construction. 


Authorized    Rate    6.75% 

Premium    Income    .... 
Less   Refunds   


1st  Year 

.0225 


$       102.18 


Net  Premium  Income  

Compensation    

Medical  and  Hospital  

Transfers    

Balance    

.0004%  Premium  Contributed. 
.0000%  Compensation   Payments. 


$       102.18 


10.22 


Non-Hazardous . 


Authorized  Rate  %   of  1% 

Premium    Income    

Less   Refunds   


CLASS    NO.    27. 


1st  Year 
.0016 


488.03 
22.70 


Net    Premium    Income    $       465.33 

Compensation    30.00 

Medical  and  Hospital  41.00 

Transfers    48 .  80 

Balance    

.002%  Premium   Contributed. 
.000%  Compensation   Payments. 


Interest  and  Special  Deposits  Not   Distributed 

Net    Balance    All    Industry    Funds 

Balance    Industrial    Accident    Fund $76,665.06 

Balance    Investment    Fund    11.559.47 


Actual  Rate 

2nd  Year 

.021 


3rd  Year 
.032 


$       228.67 


Actual  Rate 

2nd  Year 

.0225 


91.96 


Actual  Rate 
2nd  Year 

.0016 


3rd  Year 
.0335 


3rd  Year 
.0025 


345.53 


56,734.28 
1,490.25 


$88,224.53 
$88,224.53 


NOTE: — Classes   that   show   Overdrafts   are   accounted   for  by   tlie   April   Assess- 
ment   not    being   entirely   collected. 
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ADMINISTRATIVE   INCOME. 
By  Industries. 


July  1st,  1915  to  June  30th,  1918. 


Alcohol,  Botthng  Works  &  Breweries  -$  170.00 

Brick  &  Cement  Plants  - 44.25 

Candy,  Cracker  &  Soap  Factories  30.00 

Carriage  Works  .- 10.00 

Coal  Mines  - 575.13 

Creameries    - - -. 185.00 

Flax  Mills  10.00 

Flour  Mills   .- -- 250.00 

Garage  &  Machine  Shops 35.00 

Gas  &  Water  Plants  60.00 

Grain  Elevators  - 1,984.85 

Ice  &  Refrigerating  Plants  .- 25.00 

Iron  Works  &  Foundries  -- 35.00 

Laundries,  Dye  &  Cleaning  Works 390.00 

Light  &  Power  Plants  ..- 276.57 

Lime  &  Stone  Quarries 10.00 

Lumber  Operations  395.27 

Metal  Mining,  Milling  &  Smelters  3,387.14 

Miscellaneous    53.30 

Packing  Plants  &  Butcher  Shops  35.00 

Street  Railways  49.30 

Sugar  Factories  25.19 

Boiler  Fees  &  Licenses 35,515.50 

Total $43,551.50 
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PREMIUM    AND    COMPENSATION    DATA    FOR    THREE 
FISCAL   YEARS.     PLAN   NUMBER  THREE. 


First   Fiscal  Year.     June   30th,   1916. 

Premium  Income    - - —     $29,058.86 

11',   paid  for  Temporary  Total  Disabilities. 
6%  paid  for  Permanent  Disabilities. 
49r  paid  to  Doctors  and  Hospitals. 

Compensation  _ 6,303.35 

52",   paid  for  Temporary  Total  Disabilities. 
26'/;   paid  for  Permanent  Disabilities. 
22';    paid  to  Doctors  and  Hospitals. 

Second  Fiscal  Year.     June  30th,  1917. 

Premium  Income  $43,343.84 

31'/;   paid  for  Temporary  Total  Disabilities. 

6'/,    paid  for  Permanent  Disabilities. 
30'/,   paid  for  Fatal  Disabilities. 

9%  paid  to  Doctors  and  Hospitals. 

S^'/r   paid  to  Undertakers. 

Compensation  34,587.17 

399;   paid  for  Temporary  Total  Disabilities. 

7 '7,    paid  for  Permanent  Disabilities. 
389;    paid  for  Fatal  Disabilities. 
lV/<   paid  to  Doctors  and  Hospitals. 

4''^,   paid  to  Undertakers. 

Third   Fiscal  Year.     June  30th,   1918. 

Premium  Income  $132,277.58 

15%  paid  for  Temporary  Total  Disabilities. 

8*7;   paid  for  Permanent  Disabilities. 
1S%  paid  for  Fatal  Disabilities. 

5%  paid  to  Doctors  and  Hospitals. 

1%  paid  to  Undertakers. 

Compensation  55,236.29 

36%  paid  for  Temporary  Total  Disabilities. 
199;  paid  for  Permanent  Disabilities. 
S0%  paid  for  Fatal  Disabilities. 
13 '/J   paid  to  Doctors  and  Hospitals. 
2%  paid  to  Undertakers. 

All  Three  Fiscal  Years. 

Premium  Income  $204,680.28 

18 '/v   paid  for  Temporary  Total  Disabilities. 

Ta-  paid  for  Permanent  Disabilities. 
15*^^  paid  for  Fatal  Disabilities. 

6'^;   paid  to  Doctors  and  Hospitals. 

1';  paid  to  Undertakers. 
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Compensation  96,126.81 

38%  paid  for  Temporary  Total  Disabilities. 
15%  paid  for  Permanent  Disabilities. 
31%  paid  for  Fatal  Disabilities. 
13%  paid  to  Doctors  and  Hospitals. 
3%  paid  to  Undertakers. 

NOTE — Medical  and  Hospital  Percentages  here  shown 
do  not  include  Medical  and  Hospital  Contracts,  as  they  are 
paid  by  the  employe  to  the  employer,  and  by  the  employer 
to  the  Doctor  and  Hospital  direct. 
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Royal  Milling  Company's  Great  P'alls  Mill.  Daily  capacity  3600  barrels.  This 
is  the  largest  flour  mill  between  the  Twin  Cities  and  the  Pacific  Coast. 
The  grain  tanks  have  a  storage  capacity  of  500,000  bushels  of  wheat,  47 
country  elevators  throughout  the  State  connected  with  this  company- 
supply   a    storage    capacity    of    over    two    million    bushels. 
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PAYROLL  COSTS. 


Plan  Number  Three. 


Total   Payrolls,   Premiums   on   Same   and   Compensation 
Paid,  July  1st,  1915,  to  Dec.  31st,  1917. 

These  payrolls  are  adjusted  at  the  end  of  the  Calendar 
Year  only. 

Compen- 
Payrolls  Premiums  sation 

Private  Employers  ..  .$10,159,236.33     $101,634.32     $52,017.87 

Counties  3,804,971.29         25,445.04         5,665.49 

Cities 2,077,787.61         18,737.48         2,407.25 

School  Districts   422,547.04  2,932.80  26.00 

♦State    Institution 212,649.77  1,376.77       

$16,677,192.04     $150,126.61     $60,116.61 


COSTS  TO  CLASSIFIED  EMPLOYERS. 

Average  Cost  to  all  Private  Employers .010004 

Average  Cost  to  all  Counties  .006687 

Average  Cost  to  all  Cities  ..- 009018 

Average  Cost  to  all  School  Districts .006940 

Average  Cost  to  all  State  Institutions  •-  .006471 

Average  Cost  to  all  Employers  .009001 


COST  TO   INDUSTRIAL   ACCIDENT   BOARD   BY 
CLASSIFIED  EMPLOYERS. 

Average  Cost  for  Private  Employers  -..- .5118 

Average  Cost  for  Counties  2226 

Average  Cost  for  Cities 1284 

Average  Cost  for  School  Districts __ ._ .0088 

Average  Cost  for  State  Institutions _ 

Average  Cost  for  All  Employers .4004 

*NOTE — State  Institutions  came  under  the  Act  March, 
1917. 
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EMPLOYERS    AND    EMPLOYES    UNDER    ACT. 

Kioni    .Iu!.\-    1,    19ir,.    to   June    30.    191.S. 

Plan  1  I'lan  2  Plan  3 

-.        -         ~         :r.  te         K 


Totals 


INDUSTRIES 


Automatic    Sprinklers, 

Installing-     

Bakery    

Blacksmith    Shops    

Boot     and     Shoe     Manufac- 
turing       

Brick    Chimnies,    Construc- 
tion     

Brick  Manufacturing 

Brickwork   Construction 

Bridge    Building 

Bridge    Material,    Manufac- 
turing     

Butcher    Shops,    Slaughter- 
ing     

Cabinet   Making 

Candy     &     Cracker     Manu- 
facturing    

Canneries,     Fruit,     Vegeta- 
ble,   etc 

Carpenters    &    Builders 

Cellar     Excavations 

Cement     Manufacturing. 

Coal   Mining 

Coal    &    Wood   Yards,    with 
power    

Coal  &   Wood  Yards,   with- 
out   power 

Contractors    (clearing   land) 

Concrete   Sti'uctures 

Concrete     Work 

Construction      of      Steel 
Structures     

Creameries    

Dams    &    Reservoirs,     Con- 
struction     

Dredges ,    Operating 

Electrical  Amusements. 
Operating    

Electrical     Apparatus.      In- 
stalling  inside 

Electrical     Apparatus,      In- 
stalling   outside 

Electric    Railways.    Operat- 
ing  

Electrical    Power 

Excavations   

Explosives,     Manufacturing 

Perries.    Operating 

Flour    Mills 

Food   Stuffs,    work   in 

Foundries    

Galvanized     Tin     and     Iron 
Works     

Garages,    with    power 

Garages,    without   power 

Garbage    Works,    operating 

Gas    Engines.    Manufactur- 
ing     

Gas      and      Water      Works. 
Operating    

Glass     Setting 

Grain     Elevator     Construc- 
tion     

Grain    Elevators 

Gravel    Pits.    Operating 

Gravel     Hauling 

Heating    Systems,     Install- 
ing     , 

Hot     Flooring    Composition 

Ice    Harvesting 

lion    &    Steel    Frames 


1 

7 

1 

6 

l.S 

4 

13 
2 

12 

119 
4 

4 

22 

2 
7 

19 
2 

2 

10 

3 

"6 

16 

12 
16 

5 
58 
10 

1 

6 

(i 

106 

1 

3 

"i 
9 
5 

10 

5 

2 

56 

79 

111 

32 
4 

1 

8 

7 

2 

11 
28 
19 

1 

20 
5 

12 

2 

204 

6 

1 
46 

15 

26 

1 

4 

13 

1 
22 

7 

1 

3 

19 

5 

3 
30 

4 

1 

1 

24 

13 

28 

9 

70 

10 

1 

1 

14 
3 

6 

145 

3 

4 

1 

1 

15 

7 

52 
12 

14  . 

1 
2 

62 

17 
14 

1 

10 
14 

1 

7 
3 

9 

138 
142 

50 

194 

221 

1 

161 

64 

4 

123  . 

80  . 
1.375 
45 

96 

8 

123 

80 

85 
2 

1 
41 

11 

4 

736 
50 
33 

1.177 

31 

22 

2,111 

95 

33 

5 

2.332 

28 
209 
182 

3,537 
240 

204 

1 

10 

10 

299 
65 

6 

1 
3 

5 

51 

64 

17 
21 

35 

350 

129 

17 

175 
38 

196 

73 

1 

85 
63 

85 

1 

18  . 

56 

17 

70 

IS 

81 

9 

2 

39 
32 

95 

49 

, 

700 
1.385 

700 

4 

20 
4 

71 

22 

1,526 
40 

1 

1 

8 

1 

1(1 

4 
12 

14 

42 
10 
39 

9 
60 

14 

346 
83 

221 

16 
347 
93  . 

388 

93 

2 

61 

321 

407 

93 

1 

8 

8 

18  . 

66 
6  . 

114  . 
843 

12 

6fi 

18 

4 

229 

4 

194 

489 
6 

114 

5 

93 

34 

i 

1 

101 
11 

1 

2 

1.037 
23 

67 

9 

15  . 
105 
105 

15 

1 

30 

5 
2 

24 
25 

159 
130 
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EMPLOYERS    AND     EMPLOYES     UNDER     ACT— Continuec:. 
From    July    ].    lyiTi.    to    June    30.     191!S. 


Plan  1  Plan  2  Plan  3  Totals 


INDUSTRIES 


Iron    &    Steel    Manufactur- 
ing      14  14 

Lathing-  &   Plastering 7             40  5             '>^  12  98 

Laundries    34           674  12           117  4fi  791 

Lime     Kilns 1             12     1  12 

Logging    5            676          S            297  39       1.030  ,52  2.003 

Machine   Shops 2             47       34           172  2               S  3cS  227 

Machinery    Installing 2             33       31           107  1               4  34  144 

Machinery    &    Safe    Moving     5             46  3             IS  S  64 

Plains.    Laying 12  12 

Mattress    Manufacturing 2             44     2  44 

:\Iilling     Ore 2             16  3             49  ".  65 

Mining,    not   coal 9     13.26S       40           6SJi  166       2.302  21.'.  16.25S 

Moving    Pictures 17           185     17  185 

Non-Hazardous    11           101  11  101 

Ornamental   Metal  Works..: 1111 

Painting  &   Decorating,    in- 
terior              14            226  5              15  19  241 

Painting  &  Decorating,    ex- 
terior  ...   16            102  17            101  33  203 

Paving,     Asphalt 1               4  6             74  7  78 

Paving,    concrete  sidewalks     1                6  15           453  16  459 

Pile  Driving 1     1     

Planing  Mills 6             42  9             52  15  94 

Plumbing     40           263  20             64  60  327 

Printing    &    Publishing 3           229       30           30S  2.s           206  61  743 

Quarries.     Operating 5             97  1               3  6  100 

Railway  Construction,   with 

blasting    1     12           7S5  8           453  21  1.238 

Road    Work 4           355  39           424  43  779 

Road    Work,    with    blasting     14  14 

Roof   Work 5             23  1               3  6  26 

Sash   &   Door  Factory 2             21  2               7  4  28 

Saw    Mills 6       1.118          2              21  28            483  36  1.622 

Sewer    Construction,     max- 
imum   7    feet 8             75  8  75 

Sewer     Construction .      over 

7    feet    7           114  7  114 

Show    Case    Manufacturing     1               3     1  3 

Shingle   Mills 1             12     1  12 

Shaft    Sinking 2                5  2  5 

Smelters     1       3.562          1              15     2  3.577' 

Soap     Factory 1             12  1  12 

Stage   Employees 1               4     1  4 

Steam   Heating 1               4         3             14  1               3  5  21 

Steam  Pipes,    covering 1     1 

Steam     Threshers 4             15  6             38  10  .53 

Stone    Cutting 2             12  2  12 

Stone  Cutting  at  Yards 3             41 „..  3  41 

Sugar    Factory 1           273     1  273 

Tank     Manufacturing,      not 

specified     2     2     

Tanks.    Construction 1              5     1  5 

Teaming  &   Transfer 17           134  29           143  46  277 

Textile    Manufacturing 4             14     4  14 

Telephone   &    Telegraph 2           719         1     10             17  13  736 

Tile   &    Terra    Cotta   Manu- 
facturing            1               3 1  3 

Tin    &    Metal    Stamping 4             25  1             10  5  35 

Tunnel    Work 17  17' 

"Waterworks,     construction 1               6  2             20  3  26 

Well    Drilling 15            114  Ki              41  25  155 

Wood    Saws,     operating 4             36  1                7  5  43 

PUBLIC    CORPORATIONS 

Counties     43       2.743  43  2.743 

Cities     78           978  78  978 

School    Districts 51           219  51  219 

State    Institutions 13           332  13  332 


Total    62     24.649     915     10.973     1.017     14.060     1.994     49.682. 
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ACCIDENTS    CAUSING    TEMPORARY    TOTAL    DISABILITY. 

(Classified    as    to    Industry    and    Nature    of    Injury) 


From  July  1,    1915   to  June   30,    191S 


INDUSTRIES 


,    1915 

PLAN 

NUMBER 

NATURE 

OF    INJURY 

Mo 

"!  3 
C  1-^ 

d 

■£. 

E! 

7 

^•rc 

All  Ot 

I'oisol 
Infec 

^  2. 
io  o 

C. 

r. 

5-. 

S 

"S 

5-^         2 

ONE 


Coal    and    wood    Yards, 

with    power    1 

Coal    Mining 147 

Concrete   Work 

Electrical  Apparatus 

Installing   inside 

Electrical    Power 49 

Electric   Railway, 

Operating  7 

Explosives  Mfg 1 

Flour  Mills   

Foundries    2 

Gas  and  Water  Works, 

Operating  

Grain    Elevators    and 

Breweries    1 

Laundries    

Laying  Water  Mains 

Logging    34 

Machine    Shops 

Machinery     and     Safes, 

Moving   1 

Machinery    Installing 

Milling   Ore 6 

Mining,    not   coal 594 

Planing     Mills 3 

Printing     &     Publishing        1 

Quarries,    Operating 

Railway    Construction, 

Without  Blasting 1 

Saw    Mills    33 

Smelters  175 

Telephone  &  Telegraph, 

Construction  

Telephone  &  Telegraph, 

Operating  11 

Waterworks  Construc- 
tion           1 

[ce   Harvesting   


367 


110 


2 

114 


30 
3223 

2 


1 

85 

525 


60 


248 

1 


1 

14 

3842 

6 

4 


72 
342 


24 


1 
60 


13 

586 


21 
158 


43 


16 


30 
1 


118 


12 


25 


5 
66 


29 


13 


3 

242 


20 


2 
161 


29 


20 


30 


3 
136 


5 
34 


4 

957 

1 

1 
408 

31 

27 

15 

4 


3 

7 

3 

320 

1 

3 
3 

74 

8875 

12 


4 

236 

1553 

4 

163 

22 
1 


TOTALS  1068     4566     4775     1022 


90   128   166   383 


39   253   260  12750 
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ACCIDENTS     CAUSING     TEMPORARY     TOTAL     DISABILITY. 

(Classified    as    to    lndusti->-    and    Nature    of    Injury) 
From  July   1,    un:.   to  June   30.    191S.  I'LAN   NUMBER   TWO 

NATURE    OF    INJURY 

^  Cr'^~g  2-  ~         -:       >        -^ 

-1  DuO  :^  —  -■  r*  aJX^.-'  _"^.         :i*n  —  o 


INDUSTRIES 


It  f:. 


—.  'r. 


Blaeksmith    Shops .  . 

Boot   &    Shoe    Mfg 

Brick    Manufacturing.., 

Brickwork    Construction.. 

Bridge    Building 

Cabinet    Making 

Candy   &   Cracker   Fact'y 
Carpenters   iSt    Builders.  . 

Cellar  Excavations 

Cement    Manufacturing.  . 

Coal    Mining 

Coal      &      Wood      Yards. 

No    powei-    

Coal      &      Wood      Y'ards. 

With    power    

Concrete    Laying    

Concrete    Work 

Creameries    

Dams    &    Reservoirs, 

Construction     

Electrical    Apparatus, 

Installing    Outside 

Electrical    Apparatus. 

Installing     Inside 

Electric    Power 

Electrical   Rys.  .    Operat- 
ing   &    Maintenance 

Excavations    

Flour    Mills 

Foodstuffs,     work    in 

Foundries 

Galvanized    Tin    &    Iron 

Works      

Garages,   with  power 

Garages,    without    power 

Gas  &   Water  Works 

Glass    Setting    

Grain     Elevator     Const' n 
Grain  Elevators   & 

Breweries     

Gravel     Pits,      Operating 

Ice    Harvesting 

Installing    Furnaces 

Lathing   &    Plastering 

Laundries     

Logging    

Machine    Shops    

Machinery    Installing 

Machinery  &   Safes 

Moving    

Mantel     Erecting 

Marbel  Works   

Mattress     Manufacturing 

Meat    Markets 

Milling-    Ore 

Millwright  ing     

Mining,    r.ot    coal 

Moving     Pictures 

Non-Hazardous     

Painting.       Interior 

Painting,     Exterior 

Paper   Hanging. 

Paving,      Asphalt 

Planing   Mills 

Plumbing    

Printing  &  Publishing 

Quarries.    Operating 


12 


n 

100 
1 


lliCl 
1 
1 


279 


i 

1    '. 

i 

1 

i    '. 

3 

1 

3 

1 

5 

9 

4 
1 

22 

18 

6 

2 

3 

1 

6 

3 

^ 

2 

2 

1 

5 

1 

1 

i 

•> 

1 

2 

1 
1 

3 

2 

1     . 

1 

1 
1 

2 

1 

1 

2 

5 

2 

3 

8 

4 

1 

7 

9 

3 

1 

1 
1 

7 

6 

fi 

1 

9 

1 

4 

1 

1 

•    1 

4 

1 
2 

7 

2 

1 

6 

1 

1 
3 

■2'9 

2     '. 

Tj 

2 

1 

2 

1 

7 

3 

2 

1 

3 

1     . 

1 

i 

1 

2 

1 

1 

"  "no 

112 

6 

i 

55 

i 

62 

4 

i    ' 

i 

3 

1 

1 

2     . 
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ACCIDENTS     CAUSING     TEMPORARY     TOTAL     DISABI LITY— Continued. 
(Classified    as    to    Industry    and    Nature    of    Injurs) 
From  July  1,    1&15  to  June  30.    191S.  I'LAX   NUMBER  TWO 

NATURE    OF    INJURY    • 


INDUSTRIES 


'^  o 


llailway    Construction, 
Without  Blasting 

Railway    Construction, 
Blasting    

load   Work 

loof    Work 

5ash   &   Door  Factory 

;aw  Mills 

5hingle    Mills 

Slaughtering      

smelters  

Soap   Factory 

Iteam  Bakeries 

5team    Heating 

!team    Threshers 

5teel  Structures   

5tone    Cutting    

5tone   Work    

Sugar    Factory    

rank    &    Tower    Const' ii 

reaming   &    Transfer 

relephone    &    Telegraph . 
Operating     

Cextile    Manufacturing.  . 

rile  &  Terra  Cotta  Mfg. 

Cin    &    Metal     Stamping 

Veil    Drilling 


22 


16 

1 

14 


11 

209 
10 

3 

71 
2 

22 
7 
2 

10 
1 

10 
4 
2 
1 
275 
4 

9S 


TOTAL   458     1935     2079 


590 


IS.S        1S6 


31       199       143     5882 


Canyon    Feny    plant    of    the    Montana    I'ower    Conip;i'i\-.    loiated    o  i    the    ili.s- 
souri   River,    17    miles   east    of   Helena.      This   ijlant    iiroduces    7.")00    kilowatts. 
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THIRD    ANNUAL     REPORT 


ACCIDENTS    CAUSING    TEMPORORY    TOTAL    DISABILITY, 

(Classified    as   to    Industry    and    Nature   of   Injury) 


From  July  1,    1915  to  June  30,    1918. 


INDUSTRIES 


PLAN   NUMBER 

THREE 

NATURE 

OF   INJURY 

3 

Wo 

c' 

Tota 

Alio 

0 

c 

01 

>1  3 

CO  il 

5      " 

CD 
►1 
CO 

Blacksmith    Shops 

Brick    Work,     Const'n 1 

Bridge    Building 10 

Cabinet   Making  

Carpenters    &    Builders....       14 

Cement   Manufacturing 

Clay    Products    1 

Coal    Mining 25 

Concrete    Work 2 

Concrete    Structures 

Creameries    1 

Dams    &    Reservoirs, 

Construction  1 

Electrical  Apparatus, 

Installing     Inside 1 

Electric    Power 2 

Excavations    1 

Firemen    1 

Flour   Mills   1 

Garages,   with  power 

Garages,  without  power  1 
Grain  Elevators  & 

Breweries    1 

Gravel  Hauling 

Gravel    Pits,    Operating     

House    Wrecking 

Ice    Harvesting 1 

Installing  Heating 

Systems    

Iron    &    Steel    Frames 2 

lanitors    1 

Lathing   &    Plastering 1 

Laundries    

Lime    Kilns    

Logging    16 

Lumber  Yards,  with 

power    1 

Lumber  Yards,  with- 
out power   

Machine    Shops    

Machinery    Installing 1 

Machinery  &  Safes, 

Moving    1 

Milling   Ore 1 

Mining,    not    coal 35 

Non-Hazardous     1 

Painting,     Interior 1 

Paving,    Asphalt 2 

Planing     Mills 

Plumbing  1 

Printing    &    Publishing....         1 

Quarries   

Road     Work IS 

Road    Work.    Blasting 1 

Railway  Construction, 

Without     Blasting 

Railway  Construction, 

With    Blasting    21 

Sash  &  Door  Factory 

Saw    Mills 6 

Sewer  Construction, 

Maximum    7    feet 2 

Sewer  Construction, 

Over    7    feet 1 

Sidewalks,    Concrete, 1 

3team  Bakeries 

Soap  Factory  


1 

2 

15 

16 

3 

1     

i 

""■iS 

46 

1 

y^j 

"  T    ....... 

;  5 

1 

"T^ 

'■43 

"14     ■. 

..:.  i  8 

3 

S 

1     . 

1 

1 

2 

1     . 

i' 

-' 

:;    ■ 

4 

3 

3 

1  

4 

2 

a 

1 

2 

1 
1 

3 

1 

1 

1 
1 
1 

1      . 

4 

3 

4     . 

1 

1 

1 

1 

3 

4     . 

1 

1 

1     . 

1 

1 

1 

1      4 

1 

33 

19 

10 

1  

2 

2 

1  

1 

2 

2 

1 

9 

i 

83 

57 

i 

16 

6     

6 

7 

3 

1 
9 

i    ...'.'.'. 

2 

3 

3 

1 

1    

■■"12 

2.") 

1 

9 

1 

4 

1 

76 

51 
1 

20 

4    

5 

12 

12 

1 

2 

2 

5 

11 

12 

1 
1 

2 

i    

2  

'i  i 

2  3 

"i  '.'..'.'.... 

1  

...'.  i 

"2  ""'Z 

1 

'6  3 

'.'..'.  i 

.'.  i 

3  1 

8  1 

1  

1  

1  
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ACCIDENTS    CAUSING    TEMPORARY    TOTAL    DISABI LITY— Continued. 
(Classified   as   to    Industry   and    Nature   of    Injury) 


From  July  1.    1915  to  June  30,    1918. 


INDUSTRIES 


Wo 

1  3 


PLAN   NUMBER    THREE 
NATURE   OF   INJURY 


-i  S 


S  O 

O        £ 


Stone  Crushing- 

Stone    Work 

Sugar     Factory 1 

Teaming    &    Transfer S 

Telephone    &    Telegraph 

Operating    &    Maint 

Tunnel     Work 1 

Waterworks.     Const'n 1 

Waterworks,      Operating  5 

Well      Drilling 1 

TOTALS     196 


1 

1 

1 

1 

3 

i 

8 

1 

i 

i' 

1 
25 

1 
6 

""io 

2 

i 

1 
20 

5 

2 

i 

2 

3 

i 

1 

18 

4 

411 

366 

130 

19 

2 

43 

30 

13 

38 

27 

1275 

Plant  of  the  State  Lumber  Company  located  near  Kalispell,  Flathead  County. 
This  plant  has  a  twenty-four  hour  capacity  of  300,000  feet  of  lumber 
and    employs    nearly    500    men    in    the    mill    and    woods. 
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THIRD    ANNUAL     REPORT 


ACCIDENTS    CAUSING    TEMPORARY    TOTAL    DISABILITY. 

(Classified   as   to   liidustiw   and    Nature    of    Injury.) 
From   .July   1.    191.5    to   June    30,    l!»ls. 


nattrp:  of  injury 


ALL    PLANS 


.-         > 

c         — 


INDUSTRIES 


Blacksmith    Shops.  1 

Bi'ickworlv     Const'n 2 

Bridge    Building- 12 

Boot    &    Shoe    Mfg 

Brick      Manufacturing- 2 

Cabinet    Making 1 

Candy  &   Cracker 

Factory     

Carpenters  &  Builders..  47 
Cement      Manufacturing..       10 

Cellar      Excavations 

Clay    Products 1 

Coal  &  Wood   Yards, 

With    Power    13 

Coal  &  Wood  Yards, 

No    I'ower    14 

Creameries    .5 

Concrete      Work S 

Concrete     Structures 

Concrete     Laying 1 

Coal    Mining l!<ti 

Dams  &   Reservoirs 

Construction     2 

Electrical  Apparatus, 

Installing    Outside 

Electrical  Apparatus, 

Installing     Inside 2 

Excavations    fi 

Electric  Rail-w'ays, 

Operating    s 

Electric    Po-wer ,'il 

Explosives    Mfg 1 

Foodstuffs,     -work     in 

Firemen      1 

Flour    Mills 11 

Foundries     7 

Garages,    -with    po-wer 17 

Garages,  without  power  2 
Grain  Elevators  & 

Breweries     21 

Gas  &  Water  Works, 

Operating    

Galvanized  Tin  &  Iron 

Works    2 

Glass    Setting    

Grain  Elevator  Const'n  6 
Gravel   Pits,    Operating....         1 

Gravel     Hauling 

House    Wrecking 

Ice    Harvesting 1.5 

Installing  Heating 

Systems      

Installing    Furnaces 1 

Iron    &    Steel    Frames 2 

Janitors    1 

Laundries    S 

Lathing   &    Plastering 1 

Laying    Water    Mains 

Lime     Kilns 

Logging    71 

Lumber  Yards,  With 

Power    1 

Lumber  Yards,  With- 
out   Power    

Machine     Shops    3 

Machinery    Installing 2 


2 

9 

1 

.-) 

j; 

2 

1  . 

1.5 

20 

8 

2  . 

2 

2 

1 

/ 

.-) 

3 

1 

1 

.......  , 

3 

11 

13 

4  . 

1  , 

3 

138 

170 

55 

9  . 

10 

11 

4 

26 

9 

13 

4  . 

7 

9 

1 

1 

i 

1 

1 

44 

14 

11 

1 

1 

5 

2 

1 

19 

20 

14 

1 

1 

9 

9 

0 

3 

1  . 

1 

9 

S 

13 

3 

1  . 

1 

9 

1 

1 

11 

13 

9 

1  . 

1 

472 
1 

309 

4 

109 
3 

19 

■t 

20 

34 

11 

31 
1 

1 

6 

1 

9 

1  . 

9 

1 

13 

fi 

•' 

1 

1 

- 

1 

7 

111 

4 

3 

4 

9 

112 

104 

62 

ji 

25 

15 

1 

14 

13 

9 

9 

■> 

2 

3 

1 

4 

9 

.r, 

1 

z:i 

52 

15 

1   . 

3 

.", 

9 

21 

2S 

4 

1 

7 

9 

3 

7 

1.5 

45 
2 

1 

3  . 

( 

6 

1 

11 
1 

25 

55 

24 

3  . 

7 

■■'. 

s 

fi 

N 

2 

1 

2 

1 

3 

1 
4 

1 

1 

1 

4 

4 

2 

1  . 

i 

4 
1 

1 

1 
1 

1 

39 

27 

19 

2 

1 

- 

2 

1 
1 

1 
3 

4 

i 

29 

29 

9 

1 

5 

34 

2 

5 

9 

9 

1 

9 

1 

1 

178 

157 

69 

6  . 

5 

8. 

3 

20 

- 

9 

1  . 

1 

1 

fi 

f) 

1  , 

2 

1 

1 

3 

y 

4 

2 

2  . 

1 

1 

6 

1  19 

1  62 

1 

19 

10 

1  33 
20       490 

45 
3 
3 

92 

2  73 

3  29 
5         41 

2 

1         30 

24     1220 

n 
1 

1  16 

5         40 

3  41 
31       423 

27 

6 

13 

7       136 

T        94 

4  116 

1  11 

2  148 

1  20 

7 

7 

2  21 
10 

3 
1 

3  107 

1 

3 

4 

10 

3       125 

6 

3 

1 

24       541 

4 

4 

99 

'i       18 
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ACCIDENTS    CAUSING    TEMPORARY     TOTAL     DISABI LITY— Continued. 

(Classified   as   to   Industry   and    Nature   of    Injury.) 
From   July    1.    191',    to   June   .30,    191S. 


INDUSTRIES 


ALL,   PLANS 

NATURE 

OF    INJURY 

o 

g 

a 

?| 

c' 

^  o 

Tot  a 
All  O 

t 

c' 

p; 

v. 

o 

2 

Machinery   &    Safes, 

Moving      2 

Mantel     Erecting 

Marble     Works 

Matti-ess     Manufacturing  

Milling     Ore N 

Mining,    not    coal 76fi 

Meat    Markets 

Millwrighting     

Moving     Pictures 

Non-Hazardous 1 

Painting.     Interior..  2 

Painting,      Exterior.  3 

Paving.    Asphalt :! 

Planing   Mills 4 

Paper   Hanging 

Plumbing     fi 

Printing    &    Publishing....         4 

Quarries,    Operating 

Railway   Construction, 

Without     Blasting 4 

Railwav   Construction, 

With      Blasting 42 

Road   Work 18 

Road    M'ork,    Blasting 1 

Roof    Work 

Saw     Mills 5.5 

Smelters     176 

Sash   &    Door  Factorv 

Shingle    Mills... 1 

Sewer  Construction, 

Maximum    7    feet 2 

Sewer  Consti'uction. 

Over    7    feet 1 

Slaughtering     1 

Soap     Factory 1 

Steam     Bakeries 

Steam    Heating 

Stone   Crushing 

Stone    Work 

Steam    Threshers 1 

Steel     Structures I 

Stone    Cutting 

Sugar     Factory 22 

Teaming    &     Transfer 27 

Tank    &    Tower    Const' n         1 
Textile    Manufacturing.  .         2 

Tunnel   Work 1 

Telejihone  &  Telegraph, 

Operating     11 

Telephone  &  Telegraph, 

Construction 

Tile  &   Terra  Cotta 

Manufacturing     1 

Tin    &    Metal     Stamping  

Waterworks,     Const'n 2 

Waterworks,       Operating         5 
Well      Drilling 1 


1 

1 
1 

4:: 
4443 

] 
1 
1 


119 
53(1 


61 


1!) 
',160 


121 


1 00 
342 


14 
1 
5 

"i 

2 
2 

i 

2 

50 


24 


16 
S81 


1 
29 

158 
1 


1 


23        119 


101 


3 
360 


8 

1 

1 

3 

4  103 
203   12223 

12 

1 

2 

2 

7 

15 

1  20 

33 
1 

63 

61 

20 


20 

3       399 

3  82 

2 

2 

6       339 

34     1560 

4 

2 


3 

11 
1 
1 
2 

10 
4 
2 
276 
123 
4 
5 

20 

166 


20 

6 

23 

IS 

7 


TOTALS     1722     6912     7220     1742        16s        144 


397 


599 


83       490       430  19907 
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ACCIDENTS     CAUSING     PERIVANENT     PARTIAL     DISABILITY. 

(Classified    as    to    Industry    and    Part    of    Body    Affected.) 
From    July    1st.    1915,     to    June    30th,    1918. 
Plan    Number  One. 

LOSS    OF 


Tj 


E 


Coal    Mining-    

Electric   Pow^'-   

Electric    Raihvays,    Operating 

Laundries    

Logging    

Milling    Ore    

Mining 

Packing   Houses.    Operating. ... 

Planing    Mills    

Planing    Mills    

Printing  <fc   Publishing  

Saw    Mills    

Smelters     

Totals 


25 


10 


89 
1 
1 
1 


ii;o 


s 


12 


ACCIDENTS     CAUSING     PERMANENT     PARTIAL     DISABILITY. 

(Classified    as    to    Industry    and    Part    of    Body    Affected.') 

From    July    1st.    1915.     to    June    30th,    1918. 

Plan    Number    Two. 

LOSS    OF 

--        z:       >       ^.        '^r        K 


3C 


(D 


tt> 


42 
13 
1 
1 
3 
3 
139 
1 


32       267 


7C. 


Bakeries    

Bridge    Building    

Cabinet    Making    

Carpenters   &   Builde-s   4 

Cement    Manufacturing    , 

Carriage    Works    

Coal    Mining    

Coal    and    Wood    Yards,    with 

Power   

Concrete   Structures   

Creameries      

Excavation    1 

Flour  Mills   

Garage.   With   Power  

Grain   Elevators   &  Breweries  

Ice    Harvesting    

Laundries    

Logging    1 

L  umber      Yards,      Without 

Power   

Machine   Shops  

Machinery    &    Safes,    Moving  

Milling  Ore  

Mining,    Not   Coal    1 

Planing    Mills    

Printing   &    Publishing   

Railway     Construction,     With 

Blasting   

Refrigerating    Plants    

Sash    &    Door    Factory    

Saw   Mills   

Shingle    Mills    

Slaughtering    

Steam     Threshers    

Sugar   Factory    

Tank    &    Tower    Construction  

leaminf    &    Transfer    

Totals    7 


1 

1 

1 

1 

] 

1 

fl 

2 

10 
4 

1 

1 

1 

1 

2 

1 

1 

2 

2 

i    '^Z''.    Z'Z 

i 

2 
2 
1 

.•; 

3 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

3 

2 

6 

1 

1 

1 

i 

i    '..'..'.'.'.'.    'ZZ 

1 

2 
1 

1 

3- 

1 

3 

4            13 

CJ 

53 

4 

4 

3 

3 

n 

1 

1     

1 

9 

4 

1     

5 

2 

2 

2 

1 

1 

1 

i 

2 

3 

1 

2 

i 

2 

1 

- 

2 

91 

3 

4 

10           1           3 

14 

133 
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ACCIDENTS    CAUSING    PERMANENT    PARTIAL    DISABILITY. 

(Classified  as   to   Industry   and   Part   of   Body   Affected.) 

From    July   1st,    1915,    to    June    30th,    1918. 

Plan   Number  Three. 


m 


LOSS    OF 

>         ^ 
><  o 


•^ 


H 


Bridgre    Building    

Cabinet  Making  

Carpenters  &  Builders  

Cement  Manufacturing  

Coal    Mining    

Concrete  Structures  

Flour  Mills  

Grain  Elevators   &  Breweries 

Logging     

Mining,    Not    Coal    

Planing   Mills    

Quarries,    Operating    

Railway  Construction,  With 
Blasting  

Road  Worli   

Saw  Mills  

Sewer  Construction,  Maxi- 
mum  7   Feet  

Steam  Heating  

Steel   Structures,    Erecting 

Street  and  Road  Work, 
Blasting  

Street    Paving    

Teaming   &    Transfer   

Tunnel    Work    


Totals 


3 
1 
3 
1 
6 
1 
2 
1 
4 
11 
2 
1 

4 
3 
5 

1 
2 
1 

2 
1 

2 
1 

5S 
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ACCIDENTS    CAUSING    PERMANENT    PARTIAL     DISABILITY. 

(Classified  as    to   Industry   and    Part   of   Body   Affected.) 

From    July    1st,    1915,    to    June    30th,    1918. 

All    Plans. 


m 


LOSS   OF 

H 

*^ 

ffi 

> 

H 

3- 

3 

p 

•-1 

o 

C 

3 

3 

d 

a 

a 

a> 

Bakeries    

Bridge  Building  

Cabinet    Making    

Carpenters  &  Builders  5 

Cement    Manufacturing   

Carriage  Works   

Concrete    Structures    

Coal    and    Wood    Yards,    with 

Power   

Creameries     

Coal  Mining  4 

Excavations     1 

Electric    Power    2 

Electric   Railways,    Operating        1 

Flour    Mills    

Grain  Elevators   &  Breweries  

Garage,  With  Power  

Ice  Harvesting  

Laundries    

Logging    2 

Lumber      Yards,     Without 

Power   

Machine  Shops  

Machinery    &    Safes,    Moving  

Milling    Ore    

Mining,    Not    Coal    11 

Planing  Mills  1 

Packing  Houses.   Operating 

Printing  &   Publishing   

Quarries,   Operating  

Railway    Construction,    With 

Blasting     1 

Refrigerating  Plants  

Road   Work    

Sash  &  Door  Factory  

Slaughtering    

Steam    Threshers    

Sugar   Factory   

Sewer  Construction,  Maxi- 
mum 7   Feet   

Steam    Heating    1 

Steel  Structures,   Erecting  

Street     and     Road    Work, 

Blasting     

Street    Paving    1 

Smelters     3 

Saw   Mills   3 

Shingle    Mills    

Teaming  &  Transfer  

Tunnel   Work    

Tank  &  Tower  Construction     


Totals    

First  Year  ... 
Second  Year 
Third    Year    . 


1 
3 

2 
7 
3 
1 
3 

1 

2 
31 


2 

131 

6 


25 
14 
1 
3 
1 


19 


18 


1 

4 
2 
18 
5 
1 
3 

1 
2 

50 
2 

13 
1 
3 
2 
3 
1 
2 

13 

1 
2 
1 
4 
203 
8 
1 
4 
1 

13 
5 
3 
2 
3 
1 
2 

1 
2 
1 

2 
1 

48 
20 
1 
4 
1 
1 


36 

290 

12 

13 

35 

7 

12 

53 

458 

5 

50 

6 

3 

11 

1 

2 

11 

89 

14 

125 

2 

4 

13 

3 

1 

22 

184 

17 

115 

4 

6 

11 

3 

9 

20 

185 

Totals 


36       290 


13 


35 


12 


53       458 
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FATAL  ACCIDENTS  CLASSIFIED  AS  TO  INDUSTRY. 

From  July  1st,  1915,  to  June  30th,  1918. 


Plan  Number  One. 

Coal    Mining 39 

Electric   Power   _ 19 

Electric  Railways 2 

Logging    6 

Milling   Ore   _ 1 

Mining,  Not  Coal 334 

Saw  Mill  __ 4 

Smelters 35 

Telegraph     2 

Waterworks  Construction  1 

448 
Plan  Number  Two. 

Breweries 1 

Brickwork  Construction 1 

Coal  Docks  3 

Coal  Mining 8 

Cement  Manufacturing 8 

Contractors,   General 1 

Grain  Elevator  Construction  1 

Grain  Elevators 1 

Heating  and  Power  Plants 1 

Ice  Harvesting  '. 1 

Lime  Kilns 1 

Ijogging      2 

Milling  Ore 1 

Mining,  Not  Coal : 42 

Railway  Construction 5 

Road  Work  1 

Smelters 3 

Sugar  Factory  1 

Teaming  and  Transfer 1 

Well  Drilling ._ 2 

85 
Plan  Number  Three. 

Bridge  Building 4 

Coal  Mining 5 

Contractors,   General 2 

Logging 3 

Mains,  Laying  1 

Milling  Ore  1 

Mining,  Not  Coal 11 

Railway   Construction   6 

Road  Work  4 

Saw  Mills  1 

38 
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FATAL  ACCIDENTS  CLASSIFIED  AS  TO  INDUSTRY. 

From  July  1st,  1915,  to  June  30th,  1918. 


All  Plans. 

Breweries  2 

Brick  Work  1 

Bridge  Building 4 

Carpenters  and  Builders 2 

Cement  Manufacturing 8 

Coal  Docks - 3 

Coal  Mining 52 

Electric  Power 19 

Electric  Railways,  Operating  2 

Grain  Elevator  Construction  1 

Gravel  Pits,  Operating 1 

Ice  Harvesting 1 

Lime  Kilns  1 

Logging 10 

Mains,  Laying 1 

Milling  Ore 4 

Mining,  Not  Coal 387 

Raiyway  Construction 3 

Railway  Construction,  Blasting  8 

Road  Work   : 5 

Road  Work,  Blasting 1 

Saw  Mills  6 

Smelters "  37 

Steam  Heating 1 

Sugar  Factory  1 

Teaming  and  Transfer 1 

Telegraph  and  Telephone,  Operating  2 

Water  Works  and  Systems  1 

Well  Drilling 1 

566 
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PERMANENT    TOTAL    ACIDENTS    CLASSIFIED    AS    TO 
INDUSTRY  AND  NATURE  OF  INJURY. 

From  July  1st,  1915,  to  June  30th,  1918. 

Plan  Number  One. 

Nature  of  No. 

Accident  Acciddents  Industry. 

Paralysis  8     Mining,  not  Coal  &  Electric  Power. 

Total  Blindness  2     Mining,  not  Coal. 

Back  Broken _1     Mining,  not  Coal. 

11 

Plan  Number  Two. 

Total  Blindness 3     Mining,  not  Coal  &  Bridge  Buildi'g. 

Back  Broken  2     Mining,  not  Coal. 

~5 

All  Plans. 

Back  Broken  3     Mining,  not  Coal. 

Paralysis  8     Mining,  not  Coal  &  Electric  Power. 

Total  Blindness  -. 5     Mining,  not  Coal  &  Bridge  Buildi'g. 

16 


ACCIDENTS  CLASSIFIED  AS  TO  DEGREE  OF 
DISABILITY. 

From  July  1st,  1915,  to  June  30th,  1918. 

Plan  Number  One. 

Number  of 
Degree  of  Disability.  Accidents. 

Temporary  Total  - - 12.750 

Permanent   Partial    - 267 

Permanent  Total  11 

Fatal 443 

13,471 
Plan  Number  Two. 

Temporary  Total  .- 5,882 

Permanent   Partial    133 

Permanent  Total 5 

Fatal  __ 85 

6,105 
Plan  Number  Three. 

Temporary  Total  1,275 

Permanent   Partial   - 58 

Fatal 38 

1,371 
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COMPARATIVE     STATEMENT     OF     ALL     ACCIDENTS     CLASSIFIED    AS    TO 
DEGREE    OF     DISABILITY     BY    YEARS. 

From    July    1st,    1915,    to    June    30,    191S. 

ALL.    PLANS. 

Temporarv  Permanent  Permanent 

First    Year.  Total.           Partial.  Total.  Fatal.  Total. 

1915— 

August    767  6  ....  13  786 

September    504  7  ....  7  518 

October    551  6  ...  21  578 

November   547  5  ....  7  559 

December    570  9  ....  10  589 

1916— 

January      563  5  ....  11  579 

February     ; 547  6  ....  28  581 

March     606  14  1  10  631 

April      575  10  1  5  591 

May     623  10  ....  8  641 

June    721  11  ....  16  748 

Total   6,574  89  2  136  6,801 

Second   Year. 

1916— 

July   646  IS  ....  15  679 

August     647-  16  1  19  683 

September    680  17  3  12  712 

October    551  13  1  3  568 

November     774  11  ....  12  •  797 

December -551  15  ....  11  577 

1917— 

January   623  14  3  7  647 

February   723  17  ....  15  755 

Marcli   773  13  1  14  801 

April    580  14  ...  10  604 

May     570  18  ....  12  600 

June    706  18  2  177  903 

Total     7,824  184  11  307  8,326 

Third   year. 

1917— 

July     427  IS  ....  11  456 

August      370  16  ....  5  391 

September     391  14  ....  11  416 

October    405  12  1  10  428 

November   560  14  ....  15  589 

December    325  15  ....  9  349 

1918— 

January     590  13  1  8  612 

February  500  20  ....  13  533 

March   453  14  ....  11  478 

April    410  12  ....  9  431 

May     578  17  1  8  604 

June    500  20  ....  13  533 

Total   5,509  185  3  123  5,820 

All    Three    Years    19,907  458  16  566  20,947 
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Panorama  view  of  the  property  of  the  Jardine  Gold  Mining  &  Milhng  Com 
early  producers,  but  has  been  idle  for  the  past  ten  years.  However,  un 
in  the  list  of  important  producers.  The  property  is  reasonably  well  dev 
of  125  tons  per  day  with  a  cyanide  plant  of  equal  capacity  and  a  tungsten 
hydro-electric    power    plant,    which    furnishes    power    for    all    its    operations. 


TIME  AND  WAGES  LOST  TO  EMPLOYES,  EXCLUDING 
FATAL  AND  PERMANENT  DISABILITIES,  CLASSI- 
FIED. AS  TO  INDUSTRY. 


From  July  1st,  1915,  to  June  30th,  1918. 


Plan  Number  One. 

Industries.  Days  Lost. 

Coal  Mines  16,232 

Electric     Plants,     Railway     and 

Water  Works  6,380 

Flour  Mills  &  Grain  Elevators....  188 

Laundries,  Dye  &  Cleaning  Wks.  162 

Logging  &  Lumber  Operations  — .     12,078 

Mining,  Not  Coal  95,417 

Smelters - 26,368 

Telephone  and  Telegraph  - 2,503 

All  Others  - 736 

Total  - -— — -  160,064 


Amount. 
$73,506.33 

24,911.76 

641.25 

433.10 

49,264.24 

406,829.15 

105,697.90 

10,220.32 

3,599.37 

$675,103.42 
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pany,  located  at  Jardine,  in  Park  County.  This  property  was  one  of  the 
der  the  management  of  the  Bacorn  Brothers  it  is  now  again  taking  it  place 
eloped  and  is  also  well  equipped  with  a  40-stamp  gold  mill,  having  a  capacity 
concentrator    of    25    tons    daily    capacity.      The    company    also    owns    its    own 


TIME  AND  WAGES  LOST  TO  EMPLOYES,  EXCLUDING 

FATAL     AND     PERMANENT     DISABILITIES, 

CLASSIFIED  AS  TO  INDUSTRY. 


From  July  1st,  1915,  to  June  30th,  1918. 


Plan  Number  Two. 

Industries.                                   Days  Lost.  Amount. 

Coal  Mines  _..._ 2,088  $7,938.69 

Contractors  and  Builders  7,451  30,192.43 

Flour  Mills  &  Grain  Elevators....       2,762  10,922.46 

Laundries,  Dye  &  Cleaning  Wks.       1,132  3,294.15 

Logging  &  Liumber  Operations  --.       1,625  5,404.06 

Machine  Shops  &  Foundries  2,011  7,363.00 

Mining,  Not  Coal  17,992  63,054.85 

Printing  &  Publishing  695  2,093.42 

Sugar  Factories  1,359  3,830.15 

All  Others 19,281  68,866.38 

Total ,  56,396  $202,959.59 
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TIME  AND  WAGES  LOST  TO  EMPLOYES,  EXCLUDING 

FATAL     AND     PERMANENT     DISABILITIES, 

CLASSIFIED  AS  TO  INDUSTRY. 


From  July  1st,  1915,  to  June  30th,  1918. 


Plan  Number  Three. 

Industries.                                    Days  Lost.  Amount. 

Coal  Mining 1,524  $7,745.63 

Contractors  &  Builders  3,388  13,062.03 

Electric  Plants  &  Water  Wks 6  24.00 

Flour  Mills  &  Grain  Elevators....          135  497.85 

Logging  &  Lumber  Operations....          819  2,307.13 

Mining,  Not  Coal  1,655  6,748.59 

All  Others  2,435  9,037.55 


Total  9,962  $39,422.78 


TIME  AND  WAGES  LOST  TO  EMPLOYES,  EXCLUDING 

FATAL     AND     PERMANENT     DISABILITIES, 

CLASSIFIED  AS  TO  INDUSTRY. 


From  July  1st,  1915,  to  June  30th,  1918. 


All  Plans. 

Industries.                                    Days  Lost.  Amount. 

Coal  Mining 19,844  $89,190.65 

Contractors  &  Builders  10,839  43,254.46 

Electric     Plants,     Railway     and 

Water  Works 6,386  24,935.76 

Flour  Mills  &  Grain  Elevators   ...       3,085  12,061.56 

Laundries,  Dye  &  Cleaning  Wrk.       1,294  3,727.25 

Logging  &  Lumber  Operations...     14,522  56,975.43 

Machine  Shops  &  Foundries  2,011  7,363.00 

Mining,  Not  Coal  115,064  476,632.59 

Printing  &  Publishing 695  2,093.42 

Smelters    26,368  105,697.90 

Sugar  Factories  1,359  3,830.15 

Telephone  and  Telegraph  2,503  10,220.32 

All  Others 22,452  81,503.30 

Total  ..-..'. 226,422  $917,485.79 

Average  daily  wages  lost  to  injured  employes,  $4.05. 
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COMPENSATION    PAYMENTS   CLASSIFIED   AS    TO    INDUSTRY. 
From    July   1st.    1915,    to    June    30th,    1918. 
Plan    Number    One. 
Compensation 

Not  Fatal  Fatal           Medical      Hospital        Burial  Total 

Carpenters  &  Builders..?         147.50     $ $ $ $ $  147.50 

Coal    Mining    47,085.77  44.602.71       1,201.65       1,387.58         2,590.90  96,868.61 

Creameries    37.50  37.50 

Electric    Power    31,141.13  20.058.9S           591.90           151.60         1.050.00  52,993.61 

Electric    Rys   Operating       1.377.55  6,760.00           110.00       150.00  8,397.55 

Electric     Systems     306.45       100.00       406.45 

Explosives  MTging  36.35       220.15             18.00       274.50 

Flour    Mills     114.54       46.04       160.58 

Foundries     93.31 93.31 

Grain    El'v'ors  &  Brws.           110.00       215.00           206.60       531.60 

Ice    Harvesting    20.00  20.00 

Laundries     110.60       133.00       243.60 

Logging               8,813.96  3,380.00           346.20           102.95             450.00  13,093.11 

Machinery  Installing  ....          110.60       10.00       120.60 

Milling   Ore    2,519.62       619.60       75.00  3,214.22 

Mining       Not     Coal 186,332.36  489.447.80           130.00             50.00       25.200.00  701,160.16 

Planing  Mills    608.34  608.34 

Printing    &    Publishing           468.75       94.50       563.25 

Railway       Construction, 

Without  Blasting  ..          121.65  121.65 

Saw    Mills           12.993.55  2,633.75           449.10           188.17             150.00  16,414.57 

Smelters                63.451.26  71.931.80           442.19       1.200.00  137.025.25 

Steam   Threshers    15.00  15.00 

Telephone  &  Telegraph 

Operating      8,766.52  612.46       4.170.25       2,320.91             150.00  16,020.14 

Waterwks,       Cons'tion            10.50  369.20       : 75.00  454.70 

Waterwks,     Operating..            20.00  20.00 

Total     .$364,812.81  $639,796.70     $8,879.58     $4,425.81     $31,090.90     $1,049,005.80 
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COMPENSATION    PAYMENTS    CLASSIFIED    AS    TO    INDUSTRY. 
From   July   1st,    1915,    to   June    30th,    1918 

Plan    Number  Two. 
Compensation 


Not  Fatal 

Blacksmith    Shops    $         245.69 

Boot   &    Shoe   M'f ging    


Fatal 


Brick  Manufacturing 
Brick  Work  Construction 

Bridge    Building    

Cabinet    Making   

Candy  &  Cracker  Fcty 

Carpenters   &   Builders   .... 

Cellar   Excavations    

Cement   Manufacturing   .. 

Cheese    Factory    

Clay   Products    

Coal     and     Wood     Yards, 

Without   Power  

Coal     and     Wood     Yards, 

With   Power 


323.75 

124.99 

4,269.89 

163.34 

785.30 

11,708.74 

35.00 

4,994.87 


772.30 
1,334.99 


1,211.18 

Coal  Mining  9,883.35 

Concrete    Structures    336.73 

Concrete  Works   879.64 

Creameries      1,287.03 

Dams  &  Reservoir  Con 118.28 

Electrical   Apparatus,    In- 
stalling   Inside    170.00 

Electric    Power    

Electric   Rys,    Operating 

Excavations    2,166.90 

Flour    Mills    717.01 

Foodstuffs,    Work   in 81.50 

Foundries  &  Cold  Storage       1,469.22 

Furnace,    Installing  30.00 

Garage,     Without     Power  118.75 

Garage.    With    Power    1,349.21 

Glass   Setting  

3rain      Elev'tors  &  Brws....       2,326.23 

Grain    Elevator    Con    355.00 

Gravel    Hauling    185.35 

Gravel   Pits,    Operating 723.35 

Heating     Apparatus.     In- 
stalling        565.00 

Hot  Flooring  Composition  

Ice  Harvesting  2,656.65 

Iron  &  Tin  Metal  St'mp'g  101.00 

Lathing   &   Plastering. 121.66 

Laundries  1,114.04 

Lime   Kilns   

Logging     7,026.77 

Machine     Shops     908.53 

Machinery   Installing    

Machinerv  Moving  195.75 

Marble    Work    65.00 

Mantle    Erecting    

Mattress  Manufacturing  ..  246.87 

Meat    Markets    30.00 

Milling   Ore    1,782.55 

Mining,    Not   Coal    58,076.78 

Moving    Pictures    203.00 

Non-Hazardous    

Painting.    Exterior    343.33 

Paperhanging     

Paving.    Asphalt    

Planing    Mills    822.07 

Plumbing    963.27 

Printing    &    Publishing    ....      1,778.15 

Quarries,     Operating    138.08 

Railway  Con.    Logging  ....  29.03 

Railwav     Con . ,      Without 

Blasting      407.00 

Rwy  Con.,    With  Blasting       6,298.22 

Road   Work   22.50 

Roofing       152.25 

Sash   &    Door   Factory 58.35 

Saw    Mills    3,123.68 

Shingle   Mills    39.00 

Sheet  Metal  \^^orks  65.00 

Sewer  Construction,   Max- 
imum   7    feet    


40.00 


9,510.00 


3,316.00 
15,873.24 


40.00 


1,240.00 

"4","6'6r.'6d 


47,485.78 


1,129.00 
1,587.00 


782.20 


Medical 
82.50 
25.00 

Hospital 
$   22.25 

200.50 

118.00 

311.90 

111.50 

451.60 

4,746.15 

5.00 

89.90 

14.00 

84.40 

548.15 

172.80 

25.00 

Burial 


76.50 


964.36 
431. SO 

95.00 
169.00 
581.47 

43.00 

132.54 

53.55 

8.15 

16.50 

61.53 

220.00 
3.75 

18.00 

14.00 

161.50 

1,165.56 

138.50 

55.00 
97.08 

917.68 

57.00 

136.00 

121.07 
10.00 

1,748.15 
102.00 

14.00 

1,824.79 

313.50 

61.50 

131.75 

240.11 
26.35 
88.50 

80.00 

25.00 
50.00 

1,108.37 
76.72 
36.50 

145.90 
50.28 

1,551.80 

8.00 

220.05 
195.00 
118.60 

84.00 
20.90 

22.50 

32.00 

5.00 

42.00 
87.00 
33.00 

25.00 
17.50 

1.707.80 
4.00 

298.95 

3.00 

277.50 
10.00 

25.00 

5.00 

265.00 

684.57 

581.00 

133.22 

16.67 

40.15 

103.00 

29.28 

33.33 

1,886.18 

71.00 

234.00 

80.45 

321.15 

338.08 
15.80 
15.00 
13.55 

12.00 

53.50 

33.00 


600.00 


150.00 
600.00 


75.00 


150.00 
75.00 


75.00 
150.00 


150.00 
2,775.00 


75.00 

201.50 

75.00 
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COMPENSATION     PAYMENTS  CLASSIFIED    AS    TO     INDUSTRY— Continued. 
From    July    1st,    1915,    to    June    30th,    1918. 

Plan    Number  Two. 
Compensation 

Not  Fatal  Fatal 

Slaughtering     2,439.03  

Smelters      2,470.15 

Soap  Factory  20.00  

Steam    Bakeries    10.00  

Steam    Heating    1,660.00 

Steam    Threshers    417.14  

Steel    Structures    21.45  

Stone  Cutting  1.65  

Stone    Work    41.65  

Sugar    Factory    3,072.48  360.00 

Teaming  &   Transfer   3.415.18  3,380.00 

Telephone   and   Telegraph 

Operating     81.43  

Textile  Manufacturing  374.47  

Tank  «fe   Tower  Con 534.29  

TJnclassified      

Waterworks,    Operating   ..  119.65  

Well    Drilling   60.00  3,340.00 


Medical 
453.95 
50.00 

Hospital 
57.05 

Burial 

■■"iHordb 

Total 
2,950.03 
2,670.15 

32.00 

52.00 

54.00 

64.00 

56.00 

75.00 

1,791.00 

89.75 

39.63 

546.52 

10.00 

31.45 

10.00 

11.65 

11.00 

52.65 

1  588.41 

111.00 
293.30 

5,131.89 

964.20 
118.50 

75.00 

8,127.68 
199.93 

96.00 

70.75 
11.50 

541.22 

142.50 

688.29 

69.48 

69.48 

108.00 

9.00 

236.65 

55.00 

150.00 

3,605.00 

Total     $146,109.54     $95,432.17     $30,208.83     $3,708.53     $5,601.50     $281,060.57 
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COMPENSATION    PAYMENTS    CLASSIFIED    AS    TO    INDUSTRY. 
From   July    1st.    1915,    to   June    30th,    1918. 
Plan    Number   Three. 
Compensation  Medical  and 

Not  Fatal         Fatal 

Black-smith   Shops  $ $ 

Brickwork   Construction...         871.00       

Bridgre    Building   3.434.00         1,834.00 

Cabinet  Making   353.15       

Carpenters   &  Builders   ....    3,719.89       

Car  Repairing  12.47       

Cellar  Excavation   160.00       

Cement  Manufacturing  ....  41.45       

Cold    Storage   &   F'dries 

Concrete    Work    113.65       

Concrete   Structures  90.00       

Creamatories    70.00       

Electrical  Apparatus,    In- 
stalling Inside  158.60       

Electric    Power  85.91       •. 

Excavations    130.00       

Firemen      119.75       

Flour  Mills   428.35       

Foodstuffs,    Work  in   

Garages.    With   Power   

Garage    Works 

Grain   Elevators   814.17       

Gravel    Hauling    

Heating  Systems   

Ice   Harvesting   226.00       

Iron   &   Steel   Frames 

Janitors      28.60       

Laundries      15.00       

Logging      4.728.18       

Lumber    Yards,     Without 

Power   40.00       

Lumber     Yards,    With 

Power    25.80       

Machinery   Moving   54.30       

Milling    Ore    30.05  680.40 

Mining.    Coal  7.082.68         8.788.00 

Mining,    Not    Coal    10.500.49       11,004.56 

Non-Hazardous     30.00       

Painting.      Exterior     25.00       

Pile    Driving    

Planing    Mills    48.39       

Plumbing    180.91       

Public  Corporation.    Non- 
Hazardous       15.70       

Printing   &    Publishing    ....  84.65       

Quarries,    Operating    42.00       

Railway  Construction, 

Without     Blasting     ....     1.557.95         3,940.00 

Railway  Construction. 

With    Blasting    1.791.25         1,470.80 

Road    Work     5.223.09       

Road  Wrk,    With  Blasting        243.50       

Sash  &   Door  Factory  

Saw     Mills     1,478.09       

Sewer         Construction, 

Maximum  7  Feet  514.01       

Sewer         Construction. 

Over  7   Feet   200.30         1,600.00 

Sidewalks,     Paving    157.28       

Soap     Factory     

Steel     Frames     &     Struc- 
tures,   Repairing   1,044.00       

Steam  Threshers  

Stone    Crushing    

Street     Paving     2,122.97       

Teaming    &    Transfer   756.48       

Tunnel    Work     1,634.60  420.30 

"^Vaterworks ,      Constr'tion         155.45       

Waterworks,    Operating  ..        776.69       

Well     Drilling     58.05       


hospital 
50.00 

Burial 
$ 

Total 
$    50.00 

103.50 

974.50 

192.00 
83.00 

375.00 

5,835.00 
436.35 

1,812.45 

5,532.34 

12.47 

28.00 

75.00 

263.00 
41.45 

29.00 

29.00 

57.15 

170.80 

90.00 

49.50 

119.50 

78.00 

236.60 

205.00 

290.91 

176.00 

306.00 

249.85 

369.60 

197.00 

625.35 

7.00 

7.00 

68.00 

68.00 

100.00 

100.00 

151.50 

965.67 

14.50 

14.50 

55.00 

55.00 

218.30 

444.30 

47.05 

47.05 

26.00 

54.60 

154.00 

169.00 

59.00 
100.00 

225.00 

5.012.18 
140.00 

55.00 

80.80 

87.00 

141.30 

22.00 
1.067.35 
1,090.40 

41.00 

75.00 
.375.00 
740.00 

807.45 

17.313.03 

23,335.45 

71.00 

13.35 

38.35 

75.00 

75 .  00 

132.15 

180.54 

152.00 

332.91 

15.70 

131.00 

215.65 

41.50 
35.50 

150.00 

75.00 

150.00 

tb.  00 

83.50 
5,683.45 
3,337.05 

2,019.85 

122.00 

19.00 

7,392.94 

440.50 

19.00 

165.85 
148.20 

75.00 

1,718.94 
662.21 

201.00 

2,001.30 

227.50 
39.00 

384.78 
39.00 

50.00 

1,094.00 

13.00 

13.00 

7.00 

7.00 

1,055.10 
399.50 

75.00 

3,253.07 
1,155.98 

42.15 

65.00 

516.50 

30.00 

75.00 

2,172.05 

220.45 

1,293.19 

88.05 

Total    $51,474.05     $29,738.06     $12,299.70     $2,615.00     $96,126.81 
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COMPENSATION    PAYMENTS  CLASSIFIED  AS   TO    INDUSTRY. 

From  July   1st,    1915,    to  June  30th,    191.S. 
All    Plans. 

Compensation  Medical  and 

Not  Fatal          Fatal  Hospital  Burial 

Blacksmith    Shops    $         245.69     $ $       154.75     $ i 

Brickwork   Construction    995.99       221.50       

Brick    Manufacturing    323.75       200.50       

Bridge     Building     7,703.89          1,874.00  593.80  375.00 

Boot   &   Shoe    Manufacturing 25.00       

Cabinet   Making   516.69       208.50       

Carpenters   &   Builders    15,576.13       7,106.75       

Candy   &   Cracker   Factory    785.30       536.00       

dreameries    1,324.53                40.00  643.00       

Creamatories      70.00       49.50       

Cellar    Excavation    195.00       33.00  75.00 

Cement    Manufacturing    5,036.32          9,510.00  172.80  600.00 

Cheese   cFatory 25.00       

Clay    Products     772.30       

Cold  Storage  &  Foundries  1,562.53       1,067.75       

Car    Repairing    12.47      

Coal    Mining   64,051.80         69,263.95  4,141.93  3,565.90 

Concrete    Work    993.29       242.65       

Concrete    Structures    426.73       103.15       

Coal    &    Wood    lards.    Without 

Power      1,334.99       858.70      2,193.69 

Coal      &     Wood      Yards,      With 

Power     1,211.18          3,316.00  1.096.90  150.00              5,774.08 

Dams   &   Reservoirs   Con 118.28       43.00       161.28 

Electric    Power    31,227.04        20,058.98  952.25  1,050.00            53,288.27 

Electrical    Apparatus,    Installing 

Inside     328.60       316.00       644.60 

Electric    Systems     306.45       100.00       406.45 

Electric   Railways,    Operating    ....       1,377.55          6.760.00  124.00  150.00              8,411.55 

Explosives  Manufacturing  36.35       238.15       274.50 

Excavations    2,296.90       392.50       2,689.40 

Flour    Mills    1,259.90       1,505.68       2,765.58 

Foodstuffs,    Work    in    81.50       _ 145.50       227.00 

Firemen    119.75       249.85       369.60 

Furnace    Installing    30.00       67.00       97.00 

Grain   Elevators   &  Brws 3,250.40          4,001.00  2,638.00  150.00            10,039.40 

Grain  Elevator   Construction   355.00       339.85  75.00                  769.85 

Garbage    Works    100.00       100.00 

Gravel   Hauling   185.35       164.50       349.85 

Gravel  Pits,    Operating  723.35       131.75       855.10 

Garages,    With   Power  1,349.21           1,240.00  1,830.15  75.00               4,494.36 

Garages,   Without  Power  118.75       136.00       254.75 

Glass    Setting    102.00       102.00 

Heating  Apparatus,    Installing....          565.00       105.00       670.00 

Heating  Systems  55.00      55.00 

Hot    Flooring    Composition    50.00       50.00 

Ice    Harvesting   2,902.65       1,472.57       4,375.22 

Iron  &  Steel  Frames  47.05       47.05 

Iron    &   Tin   Metal   Stamping 101.00 127.00       228.00 

Janitors     28.60       26.00       54.60 

Laundries     1,239.64       1,846.80       3.086.44 

Lathing  &  Plastering 121.66       36.50       158.16 

Lime   Kilns   75.00  75.00 

Lumber  Yards,    With   Power 25.80       55.00       80.80 

Lumber   Yards,    Without    Power            40.00      100.00      140.00 

Logging 20,568.91           3,380.00  812.20  825.00             25,586.11 

Machine    Shops    908.53       215.90       1,124.43 

Machinery   Installing    110.60       128.60       239.20 

Machinery    Moving     250.05       109.50       359.55 

Milling  Ore 4,332.22              680.40  674.60  300.00              5,987.22 

Mining,    Not    Coal   254,909.63       547,938.14  3,277.15  28,715.00          834,839.92 

Moving    Pictures    203.00      4.00       207.00 

Meat    Markets     30.00       104.50       134.50 

Mattress    Manufacturing    246.87       67.00      313.87 

Marble    Work    65.00       32.00       97.00 

Mantel    Erecting    5.00      5.00 

Non-Hazardous   30.00       44.00      74.00 

Painting,    Exterior  368.33       315.85       684.18 

Pile    Driving    75.00  75.00 

Planing  Mills   1,478.80      397.15       1,875.95 

Printing    &    Publishing    2,331.55       909.50       3,241.05 

Plumbing    1.144.18       876.72       2.020.90 

Paving,    Asphalt    157.28       232.50       389.78 

Paper  Hanging   10.00       10.00 

Public     Corporations ,       Non- 
Hazardous     15.70      15.70 
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COMPENSATION     PAYMENTS    CLASSIFIED    AS    TO     INDUSTRY— Continued. 

From  July  1st.   1915,   to  June  30th.   1918. 

All  Plans. 

Compensation  Medical  and 

Not  Fatal  Fatal  Hospital  Burial  Total 

Quarries,     Operating    180.08       204.00  384  08 

Railway    Construction.     Logging            29.03       50.00        790'J 

Rai  way  Con..    Without  Blasting      2,086.60  3,940.00  35.50       2"25'.00  6  287  10 

Railway  Con.,    With  Blasting  ....       8,089.47  2,599.80  2,224.26  276.50  13  190  03 

Road    Work    5,245.59  1,587.00  2,106.65  225  00  9  164  24 

Road   Work,    With   Blasting 243.50 'l22:00  75:00  44050 

Roofing     152.25       249.00  401*25 

Sash    &   Door   Factory 58.35       113  00       171''?'; 

Saw  Mills 17,595.32  2,633.75  1,124.27       i'ifM  21.578'34 

Qf'^f"®'"^*,    -,;■ 63,451.26  74,401.95  492.19  1,350.00  139.695  40 

Steam   Threshers    432.14       142.38  574  59 

Shingle   Mills    39.00       12  00       51  00 

Sheet   Metal   Works    65.00       53.50       ZZZ. 118  50 

Sewer,    Con.,    Maximum    7   Feet          514.01  ....  18120  fiq521 

Sewer  Con.,    Over  7  Feet  200.30  1,600.00  201.00      r." 2  00130 

Slaughtering     2,439.03       511.00  '  2'950  0? 

Soap    Factory    20.00       71! 00       91  00 

Steam    Bakeries     10.00       54.00  .■.■.■.■;;;;.■.■.■.■.■.■"■■  6400 

Steam   Heating 1,660.00  56.00  75.00  1  TDlioO 

Steel    Structures    21.45       10.00  ^145 

Steel      Frames      &      Structures,                                                                         "^^'^^ 

Repairing   1,044.00       50  00  i  094  00 

Stone    Crushing    .'. 7  0o       7  00 

Stone    Cutting    1.65       loioo       11  65 

Stone   Work    41.65       11  00       52  65 

Sugar    Factory    3,072.48  360.00  1,699.41       ":Z:Z. 5  131  89 

Street    Paying    2,122.97       1,055.10  75.00  325307 

Teaming  &   Transfer   4,171.66  3,380.00  1,657.00  75  00  9  283  66 

Telephone  &Teleg'ph,    Operating      8,847.95  612.46  6,609.66  150'00  16  220  07 

Tunnel  Work 1,634.60  420.30  42.15  75.00  2;i72:05 

Textile    Manufacturing    374.47       166  75  541   22 

Tank   &   Tower   Construction 534.29       154  OO       fiss'^q 

Unclassified     69*48       ooo.^a 


Waterworks,     Construction     165.95  369.20  65.00       75"oo  675'f^ 

Watn.w..L..      ^....„.,-.„  ..o  o.  g33  gQ       •  1,54984 

3,340.00  85.00  150.00  3,693.05 


Waterworks!    Operating   '.'.'.'"..'.  916.34       .'.....  633  50  1   540  R4 

Well    Drilling     118.05  3.340.00  85.00       lKn"nH  s'^Qnl 


Total       $562,396.40     $764,966.93     $59,522.45     $39,307.40     $1,426  193.18 
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COMPENSATION    PAYMENTS    CLASSIFIED    AS    TO    DEGREE    OF 
DISABILITY    AND    PLAN     BY    YEARS. 

Plan    Number  One. 

1915-1916         1916-1917         1917-1918  TotaL 

Temporary    Total    $  45,330.32     $  90,913.29     $  91,300.17  $     227,543.78: 

Permanent   Partial    19,177.36        35,007.55         48,243.12  102,428.0$ 

Permanent    Total    7,234.00         23,623.00          3,984.00  34,841.00 

Fatal      160,891.06       219,098.22       259.8U7.42  639,796.70 

Medical    &    Hospital    4,826.79          4,674.18          3,804.42  13,305.39 

Burial    7,165.00         13,875.90         10.05u.00  31,090.90 

Total $244,625.43     $387,192.14     $417,189.13  $1,049,005.80 


Plan    Number   Two. 

1915-1916  1916-1917 

Temporary    Total    $  21,356.42  $  36,013.24 

Permanent    Partial    5,400.22  12,248.77 

Permanent     Total     460.00  7,152.38 

Fatal      8,220.24  18,524.53 

Medical    &    Hospital    5,608.75  12,636.57 

Burial      1,425.00  2,325.00 

Total      $  42,470.63  $  88,900.49 

Plan    Number  Three. 

1915-1916  1916-1917 

Temporary    Total    $     3,267.79  $  13,432.83 

i-ermanent    Partial    1,620.56  2,599.33 

Fatal 13,178.46 

Medical    &    Hospital    1,415.00  3,886.55 

Burial    1,490.00 

Total      $     6.303.35  $  34,587.17 


1917-1918 

$  37,062.96 

21,166.55 

5,249.00 

68,687.40 

15,672.04 

1,851.50 


Total. 
94,432.62 
38.815.54 
12,861.38 
95,432.17 
33,917.36 
5,601.50 


$149,689.45     $     281. 060. 5T 


1917-1918 

$  20,006.64 

10,545.70 

16,559.60 

6.999.35 

1.125.00 


Total. 
36,707.26 
14,765.59 
29,738.06 
12,300.90 
2,615.00 


$  55.236.29     J       96.126.81 
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INJURIES    CLASSIFIED 

July  1st,   1915,   to  June   30th,   1918. 


AS    TO    PART    OF    BODY    AFFECTED 

PLAN  NUMBER   ONE. 
NATURE   OF   INJURY. 


p 


tc 


Part   of   Body 
Affected. 

Foot    ...  . 

.     776 

.     528 

.     128 

.     171 

.     23fi 

157 

303 

.     154 

51 

.       39 

.     19« 

53 

2S5 

.     648 

.     498 

1 

28 

118 

214 

.     522 

85 

.     110 

17 

23 

43 

26 
.     190 

64 
5 

.   5671 

162 

216 

31 

26 

69 

15 

547 

229 

105 

52 

158 

24 

64 

1227 

199 

■"20 
15 
10 

67 
250 
390 

35 
164 
837 

i 

163 
34 

5110 

X 

201 
27 

9 

6 
14 

3 

89 
10 

s 

4 
19 
2 
2 
26 

i 

1 

4 
3 

M 
1 

i 
""is 

5 

4S!i 

3 
M 

59 
23 

6 
291 
105 
16 
15 
12 
79 

6 
23 

6 
43 

3 

4 

9 

21 
324 

4 

17 

1 

1074 

c 

-1 

(t> 
u 

85 

239 

12 

63 

,s 

28 
35 
33 

6 
92 

6 

17 

156 

117 

40 

■"lo 

3 

■"16 
1 

"    16 
97 

18 

1105 

o 

5' 

3 
m 

4 
1 

7 
15 
10 
2 
4 
4 

6 

36 

11 

3 

2 

"l" 

i" 

107 

c 
p 
o' 

3 

01 

"  3 

2 

7 

17 

6 

""136 

13 

"6 

3     '. 

193 

01 

5 
3 
1 

i 

"i 

1 

4 
1 

.3 

1 

2 

26 

37 
oo 

10 

11 

2 

76 
2 
12 
10 
41 

"  "lO 

13 

3 

"4"  4 

1.5 

(•8 
9 
4 

3 

i 

79 
4 

510 

p           rt- 
1           = 

3                   03 

JO               . 

14 

2t. 

1 

2 

11 

..Z..         69 

21 

3 

2            7 

3 

4 

1          59 

9 

i    '""'"' 

1 

..'^.'....         2 

"Z'.  2 

"ZZ    4 

"5     "'i'3^3 

.......          3 

9       370 

01 

M 

Ml 

S' 

p- 

3 

2 

1 

1 

9 
6 

1 

2 

""'55 

36 
15 

181 

1349 

Leg     

1083 

Thigh     

.\nkle    

198 

577 

Knee    .. 

460 

Hip    

206 

Hand   

1138 

Thumb 

485 

Wrist     

296 

Forearm  

.\rm     

Elbow    

Shoulder    

120 
548 
100 

461 

Finger 

2290 

Toes     

Clavicle 

Neck    

Chest      

859 

43 

105 

Side      

252 

Back    

Face     

943 
441 

Head    

Nose 

511 

75 

Forehead     

Scalp     

197 
888 

Skull    

Ribs     

18 
129 

Eye    

Hernia     

Unclassified    ... 
Internal    

651 
49 

184 
21 

Tot  il     

14825 

244 
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Plant  Eureka  lAimber  Company,  located  on  the  Kootenai  River  near  Eureka  in  Lin 
at  the  present  time  much  of  the  product  is  used  by  the  Government  in  ship  build 
the    mill    and    woods    employs    nearly    a    thousand    men. 


INJURIES    CLASSIFIED 

July    ],    lliir>.    to   June    :j;i,    191S. 


Part   of   Bodv 
Affected. 

Foot       .. 

Leg     .... 

■h 

L'61 

.     22fi 
22 
56 

S5 
72 

T?i 

IT 
!1 

88 
IS 

102 
.     360 

156 

17 

44 

109 

170 

35 

86 

5 

i 

53 

82 

9 

32 

7 

281 

110 

56 

67 
12 
12 
504 
34 

3 

3 

6 

10 

110 

370 

25 

77 

86 

■■"S5 

■'■"le 

c 

122 

14 

Thigh    ..     .. 

Ankle     

Knee    

Hip     

Hand            ...  . 

7 
36 

Thumb      

8 

Wrist 

Forearm 

3 

Arm      

Elbow    

Shoulder    

2 

Fing-er 

28 

Toes     

1 

Clavicle 
Neck 

Chest     

1 

Side     

3 

Back         ..    .. 

1 

Face    

Head     

1 

Nose            

Forehead     

Scalp     

Skull     

Ribs     

13 
112 

Eye 

4 

Hernia    

Unclassified    ... 
Internal    

49 

1 

3 

AS    TO    PART    OF    BODY    AFFECTED. 

PLAN    NLTMBER    TWO. 
NATURE   OF  INJURY. 


21 

33     . 

1 

6 

28 

70 

4 

13 

4 

2 

140 

14 

6 

1 

34 

4 

4 

14 

2 

11 

10 

9 

2 

1 

6 

11 

3 

11     . 

72 

23 

3 

1 

1 

1 

18 

64 

1 

4 

1 

3 

4 

27 

Y 

0  9 

1 

2 

45 

7 

72     . 

19 

0 

( 

17 

3      . 

1 

1     , 

1 

9 

1 

37 

1      . 

176 

4     . 

1      . 

....._.. 

1 

"i.3  : 

1 

4 

99 

2 

i    ". 

■'14 

8 

i 

9 

2 

1 

3 
58 
1 
6 
5 
33 

i 

24 


7 
3 
2 
5 
36 
2 
1 
3 


35 


15 


60 
6 
6 
1 

7 
1 


85 


22 
35 
23 

16 


534 

438 

45 

229 

172 

109 

629 

229 

187 

22 

291 

43 

172 

1116 

227 

20 

31 

55 

160 

365 

189 

461 

44 

83 

87 

7 

118 

347 

35 

125 

20 


Total 


..  2356  2057 


243   623   460 


26   260 


11   266   121   6590 
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coin   County.      This   company    is   one   of   the   largest   lumber   producers    of   the    state    and 
ins    opevatinns.       The    plant    has    a    twenty-four    hour    capacity    of    500,000    feet    and    in 


INJURIES    CLASSIFIED    AS    TO    PART    OF    BODY    AFFECTED. 


July   1st.    1915.    to   June   30th,   1918. 

td       o 


PLAN    NUMBER    THREE. 
NATURE    OF   INJURY. 

U       ;>       tx)        5*        d      ►i^ 


•o 


Part    of   Body 
Affected. 

Foot                    

Leg                                  

1 
m 

8.3 
56 

19 

23 

1 

44 

4 

1 
1 

'3 

3 

4 

70 

a 
■ji 

7 
9 
5 
33 
10 
5 
3 
1 
8 

'4 

1 

8 

i' 

i 

46 
142 

E 

6 
w 

9 

47 

5 

7 
1 
5 
7 
9 
4 

■■25 
2 
3 
14 

7 

2 

6 

3 

43 

206 

5 

K 

1 
....    ^ 

3 

2 

9 

3 

22 

1 

i 

6 

"'?A 
2 

2 

43 

V 

2 

4 

i 

"'23 

2 

1 

5 

i 

3 

4 

■■ie 

6 

2 

70 

0 

3 

('. 

1 

"19 
1 

1 

1 

'""i'o 

2 

i 

7 

i 

53 

2 
1 

• 'i 

1 

3 
12 

6 
4 

28 

169 
149 

Thish 

16 

Ankle                           

14 

60 

Knee      

Hip 

Hand     

29 

24 

27 

■3 

1 

1 

1 

56 
36 

1^0 

Thumb    .              .... 

19 

56 

Wrist       

3 

?3 

Forearm     

.•\rm     .. .         

19 

1 
11 

i 

64 
10 

i 

1 
4 

24 

44 

2 

5 

30 

■■■20 

7 

3 
65 

Elbow      .... 

3 

7 

Shoulder 

35 

57 

Finger      

58 

187 

Toes                

27 

53 

Clavicle          

7 

Neck    .    

Chest 

12 

9 
13 

Side                      

23 

25 

Back    

45 

95 

Face    .                  

11 

53 

Head    

Nose    

Forehead   

25 

'Z  2 

69 
9 

7 

Scalp     

Skull    

Ribs .    . 

i" 

30 
3 

44 

Eye    

Hernia 

20 

62 
12 

Unclassified    ; 

Internal    

14 

1 

555 

30 
5 

Total 

34 

1 

1530 

246 
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INJURIES    CLASSIFIED    AS    TO 
July   1st,    1915,   to   June   30th,    1918. 


vRT    OF     BODY    AFFECTED. 

ALL    PLANS. 
NATURE   OF   INJURY. 

>        22        X       c        5*       1  -: 


Part    of   Body 
Affected. 

Foot   

Leg     

Thigh     

Ankle 

01 

...  1120 
...     810 
...     152 
...     241 
...     350 
...     253 
...     496 

234 

321 

34 

40 

110 

22 

861 

358 

165 

57 

236 

36 

77 

1795 

243 

'""2'6 

19 

17 

81 

384 

804 

62 

246 

953 

2 

268 

■"57 
7508 

c 
a> 

367 

44 

9 

6 

25 

1 

132 

19 

11 

5 

26 

4 

2 

57 

11 

i 

7 

4 

10 

2 

2 

1 

■""26 

'8 

782 

87 

60 

24 

464 

149 

35 

28 

19 

159 

7 

45 

8 

78 
5 
5 

"To 

59 
546 

1 

"s 

■31 

2 

183!< 

c 

6 
m 

127 
356 
21 
84 
13 
14 
44 
55 
60 

181 

11 

27 

215 

143 

64 

1 

'  Ti 

9 

■■■35 
1 

■■26 

239 
'■26 

1771 

0 
3 
w 

5 
1 
9 

13 

22 

23 

2 

7 

9 

l^ 

l(t 

67 

21 

5 

5 

1 

2 

'i 

"2 

"i 

200 

0' 

3 

M 

4 
3 

""16 
34 

6 

"239 
22 

"9 

"5 

332 

M 
11 

7 
3 

1 

2 

2 

1 
8 

1 
1 

3 

2 

4 

2 

'2 

"2 

52 

m 

56 

35 

11 

13 

2 

3 

157 

3 

20 

16 

79 

12 

40 
3 

""""55 

8 

4 

20 

140 

11 

5 

10 

3 

i 

120 

"To 
1 

840 

p 

0 

3 

01 

5 

2 

i 

i' 

"8 

i 

20 

0 

m 

32 

28 

3 

4 

17 

"Ti'i 

28 
9 
3 

15 

4 

135 

15 

i 

i 

2 

'3 

4 

■""225 

"6 

1 

689 

m 

£. 

a 

9 
5 

2 

1 

2 

11 

"2 

0 

i 

2 

"""80 
96 
65 
35 

330 

2052 

1670 

259 
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Knee    

Hip  

Hand      

688 

351 

1887 

Thumb    

Wrist     

Forearm   

Arm    

Elbow      

...     246 
...       71 
...       48 
...     303 
..       74 
...     422 
...  1066 
...     681 

1 
...       47 
...     174 
...     346 
...     737 
..     131 
...     221 
22 
'.'.'       28 
...       44 

2 
...       40 
...     322 

770 
506 
144 
904 

1.-0 

Shoulder      

690 

Finger     

Toes 

3593 
1139 

Clavicle    

70 

Neck    

Chest 

145 
216 

Side    

Back    

Face      

437 
1403 

683 

Head 

1041 

Nose    

128 

Forehead      

3calp    

Skull    

Ribs     , 

287 

1005 

28 

292 

Bye     

Hernia    

1060 
96 

Unclassified    . 
Internal 

...     12J 

7 

...   8582 

339 

46 

Total    

22945 
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Bureau  Safety  Inspection 


BEPORT:     E.  B.  KENNEDY,  CLERK    OF    THE  BUREAU 
OF  SAFETY   INSPECTION. 

Hon.  A.  E,  Spriggs,  Chairman, 

Industrial  Accident  Board, 
Helena,  Montana. 
Dear  Sir: 

I  herewith  submit  report  of  the  Bureau  of  Safety  Inspec- 
tion for  the  year  beginning  July  1st,  1917  and  closing  June 
30th,  1918.  In  the  Bureau  of  Safety  Inspection  is  included 
the  Departments  of  Boiler  Inspection,  Quartz  Mine  Inspection 
and  Coal  Mine  Inspection,  as  well  as  Safety  Inspection,  of  all 
industrial  plants,  engaged  in  hazardous  occupations. 

From  the  beginning  of  the  year  and  until  the  first  of 
June  last,  Mr.  W.  Roy  Sieger  was  Clerk  of  the  Bureau,  when 
he  resigned  to  enter  the  U.  S.  Marine  Corps,  and  the  records 
from  which  the  report  is  compiled  were  kept  by  him  until 
the  date  of  his  resignation.  Since  them  the  records  have 
been  kept  by  myself. 

The  data  for  this  report  has  been  arranged  in  tables, 
which  are  appended  hereto  and  give  a  full  statement  of  the 
financial  and  statistical  work  of  the  Bureau. 

Very  respectfully 

E.  B.  KENNEDY,  Clerk, 
Helena,  July  1st,  1918.  Bureau  of  Safety  Inspection. 


FINANCIAL     STATEMENT,     BOILER     INSPECTION      DEPARTMENT.     FROM 
JULY    1st,    1917,    TO    JUNE    30th,    1918. 

RECEIPTS. 

From   Appropriations — 

Unexpended    Balance    $12,618.98 

For   Salaries   &   Expenses   17,300.00— $29,  918.  98 

From   Office   Receipts — 

License     Fees ■. $  9,  546. 50 

Boiler    Fees .....:. 17,110.00—  26.656.50 

Total    $56,575.48 

DISBURSEMENTS. 

Salaries    and    Expenses    $15,071.50 

Balance   Appropriation    Unexpended    14,847.48 — $29,918.98 

Amount  Paid   Into    State   1  reasury  26,656.50 

Total    $56,575.48 

Receipts    of    Office    $26,656.50 

Expenses    of    Office    15,071.50 

Surplus     ...    $11,585.00 
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TOTAL      NUMBER      OF      BOILERS      INSPECTED      BY      EACH       INSPECTOR, 

TOGETHER    WITH    FEES,    PAID    AND    UNPAID,    FROM    JULY    1st, 

1917,    TO    JUNE    30th,    1918. 

PAID                             UNPAID  TOTAL. 

Inspectors                 Boilers            Fees  Boilers         Fees  Boilers          Fees 

R.    Moran    1,294         $10,055.00         144         $1,000.00  1,438         $11,055.00 

F.    J.    Coburn    541             3,255.00         159               895.00  700  4,150.00 

R.    A.    Prater    523             3,800.00         125               930.00  648  4,730.00 

Totals      2,358         $17,110.00         428         $2,825.00         2.786         $19,935.00 


SALARIES      AND      EXPENSES      OF      VARIOUS      INSPECTORS,      TOGETHER 

WITH    NUMBER    OF    BOILERS    INSPECTED    AND    COST    PER    BOILER 

INSPECTED,     FROM    JULY    1st,     1917,    TO    JUNE    30th,    1918. 

Blrs     Cost  per 
Inspectors  Salaries  Expenses  Total         Inspec'd     Boiler 

R.    Moran    $2,400.00         $2,153.95         $4,553.95         1,438         $3,166 

F.    J.     Coburn    2,400.00  457.45  2,857.45  700  4.082 

R.    A.    Prater   2,400.00  1,466.80  3,866.80  648  5.967 


NUMBER     OF     LICENSES     OF     VARIOUS     CLASSES  ISSUED     DURING     THE 
YEAR,    AND    FEES    RECEIVED    FOR    SAME. 

Class  of  License                                                         No.  Fees 

First   Originals   121  $     907.50 

Second   Originals    230  1,150.00 

Third    Originals    765  2.295.00 

Traction    Originals    438  1.314.00 

A.    &    E.    Originals    25  150.00 

First    Renewals    840  840.00 

Second  Renewals  641  641.00 

Third    Renewals 1,004  1.004.00 

Traction   Renewals   900  900.00 

A.    &    E.    Renewals    25  '5.00 

Cuts   &  Rejections   320.00 

Total      :...  $9,546.50 


BOILER    AND    LICENSE    FEES    RECEIVED    BY    YEARS,    TOGETHER    WITH 

NUMBER    OF    BOILERS    INSPECTED    AND    INSPECTORS    EMPLOYED, 

AND     EXPENSES     OF     OFFICE. 


Inspc'ors 

Boilers 

Boiler 

License 

Total 

Expenses 

Year 

Empl'ed 

Insp'ct'd 

Fees 

Fees 

Fees 

of   Office 

1901 

0 

738 

$  4,775.00 

$4,404.50 

$  9,197.50 

$  7.431.64 

1902 

2 

867 

5,470.00 

4,098.00 

9,568.00 

7,967,50 

1903 

903 

5,655.00 

4,151.50 

9,806.50 

7,700.00 

1904 

982 

5,880,00 

4,175.00 

10.055.00 

7,699,34 

1905 

1,306 

8,255.00 

5,198.50 

13,453.50 

9,622.30 

1906 

1.474 

9,210.00 

6,531.50 

15,741.50 

10.016.44 

1907 

1,559 

9,845.00 

8,304.50 

18.149.50 

11,228.78 

1908 

1,734 

11.380.00- 

7,371.50 

18,751.50 

11,408.77 

1909 

1,800 

11,880,00 

7,623.00 

19,503.00 

11,352.20 

1910 

3 

2,021 

10.425.00 

9,034.00 

22,459.00 

11,647.77 

1911 

4 

2,  202 

15,130.00 

8,235.50 

23,365.50 

14,821.98 

1912 

4 

2,020 

13,935.00 

8,354.50 

22,289.50 

15.200.00 

1913 

4 

2.260 

15,260,00 

9,181.50 

24,441,50     - 

14,700.00 

1914 

4 

2,041 

13,250,00 

8,009.00 

21,259.00 

15.300.00 

1915 

4 

1,919 

12,185.00 

8,386.50 

20,571.50 

16,290.00 

1916 

4 

1,960 

11,135,00 

8,859.00 

19,994.00 

16,510,00 

1917 

3 

2,358 

15,040,00 

9,962.00 

25,002.00 

15,071,50 
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FINANCIAL      STATEMENT,       COAL      MINE      INSPECTION       DEPARTMENT. 
FROM     JULY     1st,     1917,     TO    JUNE    30th,     1918. 

RECEIPTS. 
From   Appropriations — 

Unexpended    Balance    $  3,145.93 

For  Salaries   and   Expenses   4,500.00 — $     7,645.93 

DISBURSEMENTS . 

Salaries    and    Expenses 4,672.35 

Unexpended    Balance    2,973.58 — $     7,645.93 

FINANCIAL     STATEMENT,     QUARTZ     MINE     INSPECTION     DEPARTMENT, 
FROM    JULY    1st,    1917,    TO    JUNE    30th,    1918. 

RECEIPTS. 
From    Appropriations — 

Unexpended    Balance    $  4,994.30 

For   Salaries   and   Expenses   7.000.00 — $  11.994.30 

DISBT'RSEMENTS. 

Saliries    and    Expenses    6.447.13 

Cnoxpenrlel     Balance    5.547.17 — $  11.994.30 


Surface  plant  Carpenter  Creek  Mine  operated  by  the  Roundup  Coal  Mining 
Company,  near  Roundup,  Musselshell  County.  The  plant  is  of  modern 
steel  construction  and  represents  the  last  thought  irr  coal  mine  equip- 
ment. This  mine  has  an  output  of  about  2500  tons  per  day,  or  a  little 
over   half   the   company's   output. 
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REPORT:     BOILER  INSPECTOR  RICHARD  MORAN. 


Hon.  A.  E.  Spriggs,  Chairman, 

Industrial  Accident  Board, 
Helena,  Montana. 
Dear  Sir: 

I  herewith  submit  report,  covering  my  work  as  one  of 
the  Inspectors  of  the  Department  of  Boiler  Inspection  for  the 
period  from  July  1st,  1917  to  June  30th,  1918. 

During  the  past  year,  I  have  made  numerous  trips  in 
my  district,  inspecting  the  boilers  at  the  plants  therein,  the 
traction  engines  located  in  the  district,  and  other  machinery 
in  flour  mills,  lumber  and  saw  mills,  breweries,  laundries,  etc., 
and  have  submitted  full  reports  of  such  inspections  as  have 
been  made.  These  trips  have  taken  me  repeatedly  into  vari- 
ous parts  of  my  territory,  the  trips  early  in  the  season,  cover- 
ing the  stationary  plants  at  various  mines,  mills,  breweries, 
etc.,  and  the  later  ones,  covering  the  low  pressure  plants  in 
public  buildings  and  the  traction  engines  under  my  care. 

The  work  is  divided  up  so  as  to  accommodate,  as  far  as 
possible,  the  owners  and  operators  of  steam  machinery  with 
due  regard  to  economy  and  efficiency  in  the  work.  Notice  is 
sent  to  all  owners  and  operators  as  far  ahead  as  possible  of 
the  dates  when  I  will  reach  them  and  also  to  such  applicants 
for  license  as  have  notified  me  of  their  desire  to  be  examined 
for  license.  I  am  glad  to  report  that  I  continue  to  receive  all 
assistance  possible  from  such  owners  and  operators  of  steam 
machinery,  and  that  they  are  ready  on  the  dates  at  which 
I  reach  them.  I  wish  to  extend  to  them  and  to  the  engineers 
in  charge  of  these  plants  my  most  hearty  thanks  for  their 
aid  and  assistance  in  the  discharge  of  my  official  duties. 

In  making  my  inspections  of  boilers,  I  use  the  hydrostatic 
test  where  possible,  and  where  water  is  not  available,  I  use 
the  hammer  test,  as  provided  for  by  law.  In  all  cases  I 
examine  the  boilers  thoroughly,  both  internally  and  extern- 
ally, and  order  such  repairs  as  I  find  are  required  for  their 
safe  and  proper  operation.  Such  repairs  to  boilers  or  con- 
nections are  always  readily  made  by  the  owners  and  opera- 
tors thereof.  During  the  past  twelve  months,  I  have  carefully 
inspected  1,438  boilers  and  examined  6Q6  applicants  for 
licenses. 
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During  the  fourteen  years  that  I  have  been  in  the  serv- 
ice of  the  State  in  the  Department  of  Boiler  Inspection,  I 
have  made  over  nine  thousand  inspections  without  an  acci- 
dent of  any  kind  in  the  nature  of  an  explosion  or  wrecking 
of  a  boiler.  I  have  also  examined  over  eight  thousand  appli- 
cants for  engineers'  licenses  of  different  grades. 

As  the  details  of  the  work  of  the  department  for  the 
year  will  be  submitted  to  you  by  the  Clerk  of  the  Bureau  of 
Safety  Inspection,  I  will  not  repeat  it  here. 

I  would  recommend  two  changes  in  the  inspection  law, 
which  I  regard  as  very  necessary. 

For  a  number  of  years  I  have  recommended  that  there 
be  a  new  licensed  class  of  engineers,  or  rather  of  firemen, 
established  to  consist  of  those  operating  low  pressure  plants; 
that  is  plants  where  the  pressure  allowed  is  twenty-five 
(25)  pounds  and  under,  and  used  for  heating  purposes  in 
public  buildings.  At  present  a  man  must  hold  a  third  class 
license  to  operate  such  plants,  but  this  grade  of  license  allows 
him  to  operate  any  and  all  boilers  in  the  State,  other  than 
those  of  traction  engines,  wherever  the  same  may  be  situated, 
and  many  men,  who  can  very  successfully  operate  low  pres- 
sure plants,  are  without  the  experience  they  should  have  to 
fire  and  take  care  of  boilers  at  a  mine  or  mill,  much  less  a 
battery  of  such  boilers,  and  yet,  under  the  license  they  hold, 
they  can  and  do  apply  for  such  places  and  in  many  cases  are 
placed  in  charge  of  them.  I  believe  that  this  class,  as  stated 
above,  should  be  created  by  law. 

As  the  law  now  stands,  cast-iron  boilers,  used  for  heating 
purposes  in  public  buildings,  do  not  come  under  the  law  and 
are  not  subject  to  inspection.  In  some  cases  I  have  found 
that,  where  additional  boilers  were  required,  the  owners  had 
installed  cast-iron  boilers  and  connected  them  to  the  steam 
boilers  already  installed.  In  such  cases  I  have  insisted  on 
inspecting  such  cast-iron  boilers,  or  on  having  them  discon- 
nected from  the  steel  boilers.  This  may  not  have  been 
strictly  allowable  under  the  law,  but  I  have  insisted  and  do 
still  insist,  that  public  safety  requires  it,  and  have  taken 
action  accordingly.  I  believe  that  the  law  should  be  so 
changed  as  to  require  that  all  boilers  in  public  buildings,  no 
matter  of  what  material  they  may  be  made,  should  be  sub- 
ject to  inspection,  and  I  would  recommend  that  this  matter 
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be  submitted  to  the  next  Legislative  Assembly  for  its  con- 
sideration. 

I  desire  to  extend  my  thanks  to  you  and  the  other  mem- 
bers of  the  Board  for  your  kind  and  courteous  aid  to  me  in 
the  discharge  of  my  official  duties,  which  at  all  times  have 
had  my  best  efforts. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be, 

Very  respectfully 
RICHARD  MORAN, 
Boiler   Inspector, 
Helena,  July  1st,  1918.  Northern  Division. 


REPORT:     BOILER  INSPECTOR  R.  A.  PRATER. 


Hon.  A.  E.  Spriggs,  Chairman, 

Industrial  Accident  Board,  - 

Department  of  Boiler  Inspection, 
Helena,  Montana. 
Mr.  Chairman: 

I  beg  herewith  to  submit  to  you  and  your  honorable 
Board  a  brief,  though  quite  incomplete  summary  of  the  work 
for  the  semi-annual  period  of  1918,  terminating  June  30th, 
so  far  as  it  relates  to  the  inspection  of  boilers  and  the  issu- 
ance of  licenses  for  steam  engineers  in  the  district  assigned 
to  me  by  your  direction. 

As  will  be  seen  by  reference  to  my  last  annual  report, 
made  to  you  as  of  date  January  1st,  1918,  there  had  been 
inspected  up  to  December  31st,  547  boilers.  Since  that  date 
up  to  and  including  June  30th,  1918,  there  has  been  inspected 
324  boilers,  in  the  work  of  which  it  was  necessary  to  travel 
a  distance  of  2895  miles  and  for  which  fees,  amounting  to 
$1,670.00  were  collected  and  remitted  to  your  office. 

The  aforementioned  volume  of  work,  miles  traveled  and 
fees  collected,  for  a  like  period  of  this  year,  are  about  identi- 
cal in  number  and  amount,  and  reveal  but  a  very  slight,  al- 
most negligible  change  in  location  of  steam  boilers,  horse 
power  being  utilized  and  service  rendered  and  required  of 
this  department  in  this  district.  From  experience  and  obser- 
vation, I  am  of  the  opinion  that  the  balance  of  this  calendar 
year  will  necessitate  an  almost  identical  amount  of  work  as. 
that  of  the  latter  half  of  1917. 
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It  is  not  to  be  understood  from  this  observation  that 
development  work  is  at  a  standstill,  or  not  making  great 
strides,  particularly  in  agricultural  lines.  The  explanation 
is  to  be  had  in  the  character  of  motive  power  being  most 
generally  adopted.  The  combustible,  or  gas  engine  is  taking 
the  place  of  the  more  cumbersome  and  heavy  steam  engine 
in  places  remote  from  coal  supply  and  where  a  limited  horse 
power  is  required.  In  all  stationary  power  plants  of  con- 
siderable magnitude,  situated  close  to  rail  transportation, 
this  displacement  of  steam  by  gas  power  is  not  noticeable. 

If  I  may  be  privileged  to  suggest  the  idea,  your  depart- 
ment could  be  of  very  great  aid  to  the  department  of  public 
highways  in  supplying  it  with  reliable  data  as  to  country 
roads,  and  the  several  districts  of  the  State  that  excel  in 
their  construction  and  maintenance.  In  the  course  of  our 
work,  we  must  needs  travel  over  all  of  them,  at  all  seasons 
of  the  year,  and  by  giving  some  attention  to  the  subject, 
much  valuable  information  might  be  collected. 

An  equitable  plan  of  insurance  might  be  worked  out  for 
the  purpose  of  reducing  the  insurance  of  stationary  plants 
that  are  now  being  carried  by  old  line  insurance  companies. 
I  believe  the  State  could  almost  cut  the  cost  of  insurance  in 
half. 

There  is  observable,  in  the  attitude  of  steam  boiler 
owners  toward  your  department,  a  splendid  spirit  of  co-opera- 
tion. On  numerous  occasions,  I  have  heard  very  high  com- 
pliments paid  you  for  the  thorough  and  efficient  manner  in 
which  you  are  insisting  that  the  work  be  done.  In  fact  there 
is  a  total  absence  of  criticism,  such  as  was,  in  part,  the 
history  of  the  years  preceding  your  Board's  incumbency  as 
directing  head  of  the  Department.  To  inspectors,  this  is  a 
most  gratifying  condition  as  it  adds  pleasure  rather  than 
grief  to  the  work  of  the  inspectors,  and  is  an  assurance  that, 
through  efficient  and  careful  work,  we  have  obtained  the 
confidence  of  those  with  whom  we  deal  in  an  intimate  manner. 

The  minimum  expense  entailed  in  the  work  of  inspecting 
boilers  throughout  this  State,  amounting  to  only  $5.96  per 
boiler,  in  this  district  where  the  average  distance  necessary 
to  travel  to  perform  the  service  is  117  miles  per  boiler,  dem- 
onstrates  that  protection  to   life   and  permanency  of  plant 
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operation  is  had  in  Montana  at  an  insignificant  cost  to  those 
owning  and  directing  industrial  institutions. 

With  your  permission,  I  will,  at  the  close  of  the  current 
year,  submit  to  your  Board  a  full  and  detailed  report  on  the 
work  of  the  department  in  this  district,  and  I  hazard  the 
opinion  that  it  will  be  such  a  one  as  will  justify  your  Board 
in  reahzing  that  it  is  rendering  a  most  satisfactory  and  com- 
prehensive service  to  all  owners  of  steam  generating  plants. 

Repectfully  submitted, 

R.  A.  PRATER,  Boiler  Inspector, 
Bilhngs,  Montana,  July  1st,  1918.  Southern  District. 


REPORT:  BOILER  INSPECTOR  F.  .1.  COBURN. 


Hon.  A.  E.  Spriggs,  Chairman, 

State  Industrial  Accident  Board, 
Helena,  Montana. 
Dear  Mr.  Chairman: 

On  July  1st,  1917,  I  submitted  a  brief  report,  relating 
to  the  work  done  by  me  in  connection  with  the  Boiler  Inspec- 
tion Department  of  the  Bureau  of  Safety  Inspection  of  the 
State  of  Montana.  On  that  date  I  had  only  been  in  the  serv- 
ice of  the  State  a  matter  of  three  months  and  was  not  quite 
as  familiar  with  the  duties  of  the  position  as  I  consider  I  am 
at  the  present  time.  Hence,  I  am  pleased  at  this  time  to  sub- 
mit a  report  for  the  twelve  months,  comprising  the  year, 
end  yesterday  (June  30th). 

I  am  in  accord  with  the  system  inaugurated  by  the 
Industrial  Accident  Board,  requiring  daily  and  monthly  re- 
ports, and  at  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  a  report,  covering  the 
work  of  the  preceding  twelve  months,  supplemented  with 
whatever  recommendations  the  Inspectors  may  see  fit  to 
make,  relative  to  the  work  of  the  Department. 

During  the  year  referred  to,  I  have  inspected  internally 
and  externally  700  boilers,  and  in  addition  thereto  have 
examined  applicants  for  engineers'  licenses  to  the  number  of 
281,  collecting  in  fees  from  the  boiler  inspections  and  exami- 
nations a  total  of  $4,588.95. 

As  far  as  my  district  is  concerned,  there  has  been  no 
accident  of  any  kind  or  serious  difficulty  in  connection  with 
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any  steam  boiler  operated  therein,  during  the  time  that  I 
have  been  doing  the  inspection  work  for  the  Department. 

In  practically  every  instance  my  work  has  been  facilitated 
by  the  courtesies  of  the  owners  and  operators  of  the  different 
steam  plants,  and  I  am  desirous  of  taking  this  opportunity  to 
extend  my  grateful  thanks  to  them  for  the  kind  co-operation 
at  all  times  accorded  me. 

It  is  my  judgment,  based  upon  the  experience  of  the' 
past  fifteen  months,  that  the  Department  of  Boiler  Inspec- 
tion would  be  greatly  improved  if  the  State  could  see  fit  to> 
adopt  the  rules,  formulated  and  laid  down  by  the  Boiler  Code 
Committee  of  the  American  Society  of  Mechanical  Engineers.. 
This  code  of  rules  has  been  adopted  by  several  cities  and' 
states  and,  in  every  instance,  with  exceptionally  good  results. 
These  rules  prescribe  a  very  comprehensive  and  logical 
method  and  form  for  the  construction,  installation  and  opera- 
tion of  steam  boilers,  that  to  my  mind,  is  very  complete  and 
would  constitute,  if  adopted,  a  pronounced  and  emphatic  im- 
provement over  the  method  employed  in  the  majority  of 
cases  in  this  State  in  the  installation  and  operation  of  boiler- 
plants. 

One  particularly  favorable  rule  of  this  code  is  the  limita-^ 
tion  of  the  pressure  on  boilers,  used  for  heating  purposes,  to. 
15  pounds.  I  consider  this  a  good  rule  both  for  safety  and 
economy  in  operation. 

In  addition  to  recommending  the  adoption  of  the 
A.  S.  M.  E.  code,  I  would  suggest  the  wisdom  of  a  change  in^ 
our  license  law,  providing  for  the  creation  or  issuance  of  a 
state  license  for  firemen,  operating  low  pressure  heating 
plants.  This  work  is  entirely  different  from  the  operation  of 
high  pressure  boilers  and  does  not  require  the  same  amount 
of  skill. 

In  many  cases  it  is  necessary  to  grant  a  third  class 
engineer's  license  to  men  operating  heating  plants,  who  are 
not  in  reality  qualified  to  handle  a  boiler  plant,  permitted 
by  third  class  licenses.  Several  instances  have  come  under 
my  observation  where  firemen,  operating  a  heating  plant, 
have  applied  for  license,  stating  that  their  only  object  was 
to  operate  a  heating  plant.  With  this  understanding  they 
have  been  examined  and  the  lowest  grade  license  permissible 
issued.     As  soon  as  thev  have  secured  the  third  class  license 
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referred  to,  they  have  immediately  applied  for  positions,  re- 
quiring advanced  engineering  ability.  The  natural  effect  of 
this  is,  that  even  if  the  welfare  of  the  plant  is  not  placed  in 
jeopardy  to  the  extent  of  inviting  a  catastrophe,  at  least,  the 
Department  is  discredited  through  being  charged  with  grant- 
ing third  class  licenses  to  incompetent  men. 

I  also  think  that  it  would  be  advisable  and  proper  to  bring 
under  the  inspection  regulations  all  cast  iron  steam  heating 
boilers,  located  in  public  buildings,  which  have  heretofore 
been  exempted  from  inspection.  Many  of  these  boilers  each 
year  are  burned  and  ruined  by  incompetent  firemen  being 
allowed  to  operate  same. 

Hence,  as  stated,  I  believe  that  it  would  be  wise  to  pro- 
vide, through  amendment  to  the  present  law,  for  the  issuance 
of  a  special  license,  qualifying  firemen  for  the  operation  of 
low  pressure  steam  heating  boilers,  and  also  to  amend  the 
law  so  as  to  provide  for  the  inspection  of  these  boilers. 

Taking  advantage  of  this  opportunity  to  thank  the 
Industrial  Accident  Board  for  the  assistance  and  co-operation 
rendered  in  connection  with  the  performance  of  my  duties 
as  inspector  for  the  Board,  I  remain, 

Very  respectfully  yours, 

F.  J.  COBURN,  Boiler  Inspector, 
Butte,  Montana,  July  1st,  1918.  Western  District. 


REPORT:     BOILER  INSPECTOR  G.  A.  REDDING. 


Hon.  A.  E.  Spriggs,  Chairman, 

Industrial  Accident  Board, 
Helena,  Montana. 
Dear  Sir: 

I  herewith  submit  report  relative  to  work  performed  by 
me  as  Boiler  Inspector  in  the  Helena  office,  account  examining 
applicants  for  Engineer's  License,  for  the  year  commencing 
r^uly  1st,  1917  and  ending  June  30th,  1918. 

For  licenses  by  months  together  with  fees  received: 
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Applicants  Fees 

Month  Examined  Received 

July  1917  10  $  42.50 

August  1917  - 11  35.00 

September  1917  15  51.00 

October  1917  7  23.00 

November  1917     - 11  48.00 

December  1917  -. 4  16.00 

January  1918  -.- 5  20.00 

February  1918  5  21.50 

March  1918 ...  14  57.50 

April  1918 ..  6  27.50 

May  1918  12  45.50 

June  1918  5  30.00 

Total  105  $417.50 

The  major  portion  of  the  applicants  examined  came  in 
from  outside  points,  many  having  had  to  travel  quite  a  dis- 
tance, and  a  large  proportion  of  them  came  without  any  pre- 
vious notice  and  would  have  been  seriously  inconvenienced 
had  there  not  been  an  inspector  here  to  examine  them  upon 
their  arrival.  So  it  is  safe  to  say  that  the  policy  of  having 
an  inspector  always  on  hand  at  the  Helena  office  has  been 
of  advantage  to  the  public,  and  has  also  been  a  source  of 
profit  to  the  State. 

My  work  having  been  confined  to  the  examination  of 
applicants  for  license,  there  is  very  little  that  I  can  offer  in 
relation  to  the  other  work  of  the  department.  However,  my 
observation  has  convinced  me  that  there  should  be  another 
grade  of  license  established  in  this  State;  namely,  a  special 
license  for  the  operation  of  heating  plants  in  public  buildings. 
At  present  the  operation  of  such  plants  requires  a  third  class, 
or  fireman's  license.  But  that  class  of  license  allows  the 
holder  to  operate  boilers  of  any  capacity  and  in  any  number, 
and  it  is  needless  to  say  that  the  experience  and  capacity, 
required  to  operate  a  low  pressure  heating  plant,  is  very 
different  from  that  required  to  operate  a  battery  of  high 
pressure  boilers  in  a  factory,  mill  or  mine.  I  believe  that  the 
establishment  of  such  a  grade  of  license  as  I  have  mentioned 
will  be  of  great  advantage  to  the  public,  and  I  would  earnestly 
recommend  that  this  matter  be  submitted  to  the  next  Legis- 
lative Assembly. 
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I  desire  to  thank  the  members  of  the  Board  for  courtesies 
and  assistance  extended  me  in  the  discharge  of  my  duties  and 
to  assure  you  of  my  wilHngness  at  all  times  to  carry  out  any 
instructions  which  may  be  given  me. 

Very  Respectfully  yours, 

G.  A.  REDDING,  Inspector. 
Helena,  July  1st,  1918. 


REPORT:     QUARTZ  MINE  INSPECTOR  W.  B.  OREM, 


Covering  District  Outside  of  Butte,  for  Year  Ending 
June  30th,  1918. 

Hon.  A.  E.  Spriggs,  Chairman, 

Industrial  Accident  Board, 
Helena,  Montana. 
Your  Honorable  Board: 

But  for  the  scarcity  of  experienced  labor,  the  year  just 
drawing  to  a  close  would  have  equalled  the  best  of  former 
years  in  the  matter  of  mineral  output  in  Montana,  the 
Treasure  State,  and  despite  the  handicap,  the  year  stands  out 
strongly  as  a  successful  mining  epoch. 

Operating  mining  companies  of  Montana,  just  as  em- 
ployers elsewhere,  have  had  a  problem  to  face,  caused  by  so 
many  men,  who  followed  mining,  being  taken  into  war  serv- 
ice by  the  Government.  The  places  of  many  drafted  men 
have  been  filled  by  those  having  less  experience  and  thus 
the  loss  of  practical  miners  has  to  some  extent  lessened  the 
average  of  efficiency.  But  counting  both  experienced  and 
inexperienced  mine  workers,  a  shortage  has  existed  for  many 

months. 

One  of  the  encouraging  features  of  mining  in  Montana 
since  my  last  report  is  the  increased  price  of  silver  and  also 
of  copper.  This  has  brought  about  the  reopening  of  many 
mines  that  could  not  have  been  worked  at  the  former  price 
of  these  metals.  It  is  just  at  present,  possibly,  unfortunate 
for  gold  mining  that  the  price  of  this  metal  always  remains 
the  same,  and  so,  while  the  gold  mining  operator  is  forced  to 
pay  increased  prices  for  labor  and  mining  supplies,  he  is  not 
presented  with  a  way  to  help  offset  the  advance. 

It  is  estimated  that  mining  supplies  have  increased  at 
least  50  per  cent  in  cost.    The  cost  of  labor  has  also  materially 
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advanced.  At  this  writing  Butte  wages  are  $5.75  per  day 
for  mine  workers,  as  against  the  scale  of  $3.50  per  day  that 
existed  for  so  many  years. 

The  mining  companies  of  Montana,  whose  chief  products 
are  silver  and  copper,  have  been  much  benefitted  by  the 
government's  advance  of  the  price  of  copper  to  26  V2  cents, 
and  also  by  the  natural  and  logical  advance  in  the  price  of 
silver.  The  advance  in  the  price  of  the  metal,  however,  was 
little  more  than  enough  to  meet  recently  increased  operating 
costs.  Silver's  strong  position  helps  the  Butte  mining  com- 
panies, for  there  silver  is  an  important  bi-product. 

FUTURE  OF  MINING. 

The  future  of  mining  looks  exceedingly  promising  insofar 
as  Montana's  industry  is  concerned.  While  the  labor  short- 
age will  continue  to  be  a  problem,  more  or  less,  during  the 
continuance  of  the  world  war,  nevertheless  a  busy  year  cer- 
tainly lies  ahead  for  mining  and,  in  the  humble  judgment  of 
the  writer,  the  same  may  be  predicted  for  a  long  span  of 
years  ahead. 

Never  has  the  Butte  district  looked  better,  and  never 
has  the  future  of  this  wonderful  spot  seemed  better  assured. 
They  are  now  mining  at  a  depth  of  3700  feet  in  Butte,  and 
good  values  continue  with  further  depth.  Only  the  marvel- 
ous mines  of  the  Rio  Tinto  district  of  Spain,  which  have 
been  producers  for  more  than  one  thousand  years,  can  match 
the  Butte  mines  for  continuity  and  permanent  aspect. 

One  remarkable  asset  for  Butte  is  the  fact  that  all  her 
minerals  have  a  commercial  value.  Not  only  is  the  ore 
valuable  for  the  major  Butte  metal — copper — but  for  silver 
and  gold  as  well.  Nor  is  that  all  to  be  said  for  Butte  ore 
bodies.  It  was  not  so  long  ago  that  the  presence  of  zinc  ore 
in  a  mine  was  considered  a  detriment,  and  unlucky  was  the 
operator  who  encountered  it.  No  longer  is  this  true.  Butte 
now  boasts  the  world's  greatest  zinc  mine,  and  Butte  stands 
second  only  to  the  Joplin  district  of  Missouri  as  the  world's 
leading  zinc  camp. 

The  Butte  &  Superior  is  the  leading  zinc  producer  in 
Butte.  The  Elm  Orlu  mine,  a  zinc  property  of  large  tonnage, 
is  owned  by  the  Clark  interests,  and  the  same  interests  oper- 
ate a  splendidly  efficient  mill  for  the  concentration  of  zinc? 
ores.     The  Anaconda  Mining  Company  is  also  a  large  pro-. 
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ducer  of  zinc  now,  several  of  its  Butte  properties  being  worked 
for  this  metal,  and  this  company  also  operates  an  electrolytic 
zinc  plant  at  Great  Falls  for  the  treatment  of  its  ores. 

The  war  has  created  a  keen  demand  for  another  metal  of 
which  Butte  has  a  generous  supply — manganese.  The  steel 
industry  and  the  tremendous  munitions  making  industry 
have  brought  manganese  to  the  fore  as  never  before  in  our 
country's  history.  In  Butte  the  Emma  mine  is  producing 
this  ore  on  a  large  scale,  and  a  number  of  other  Butte  prop- 
erties are  now  developing  into  manganese  producers.  That 
the  management  of  the  Anaconda  sees  a  bright  future  for 
manganese,  is  evidenced  by  the  establishment  of  a  plant  at 
Great  Falls  for  the  treatment  of  the  ore. 

It  is  logical  to  believe  that  a  much  lower  grade  ore  can 
be  mined  with  profit  in  the  near  future,  as  some  process  is 
almost  certain  to  be  evolved  whereby  silica  will  not  be  such 
a  detriment.  Montana  could  procure  an  almost  unlimited 
tonnage  with  an  improvement  in  the  treatment  processes. 
Philipsburg,  one  of  the  old  silver  camps  of  by-gone  days,  has 
become  rejuvenated  through  the  mining  of  manganese  ore. 
In  fact  Philipsburg  has  the  largest  deposit  of  manganese  ore 
in  the  United  States.  There  are  twenty  mines  operating 
there  to  mine  manganese,  and  there  are  large  ore  reserves  in 
sight.  This  little  camp  is  producing  more  than  800  tons  of 
high  grade  manganese  ore  daily,  giving  employment  to  650 
men.  The  bulk  of  this  is  shipped  direct  to  the  consumers 
in  the  east.  The  Philipsburg  Mining  Company  has  a  mill,  and 
is  treating  250  tons  a  day.  Philipsburg  gives  the  visitor  the 
idea  of  prosperity  resuscitated.  There  is  a  continual  string 
of  ore  teams  from  early  morning  to  late  night,  making  it 
one  of  the  busiest  districts  outside  of  Butte  in  the  State. 

ANOTHER  BUTTE  TRIBUTE. 
More  than  two-thirds  of  the  mineral  ouput  of  Montana 
comes  from  the  Butte  district.  The  pay  roll  of  Butte  is  the 
largest  in  the  world,  even  for  a  city  of  considerably  larger 
population.  The  Butte  hill,  upon  and  around  which  this  re- 
markable mining  district  is  established,  has  given  to  the 
world  eleven  hundred  million  dollars  in  copper  ore,  and  it  is 
roughly  estimated  that  many  times  that  amount  lies  beneath 
the  city  streets,  awaiting  the  use  of  man  and  man's  indus- 
tries.   Thus  the  bulk  of  Montana's  gigantic  flow  of  minerals 
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is  taken  from  a  spot  no  larger  than  some  of  the  State's  single 
healthy  farms. 

A  MISTAKEN  IDEA. 
It  used  to  be  a  popular  idea  with  some  of  the  farmers 
of  the  State  that  Montana  did  not  wholly  receive  the  benefits 
of  her  mining  industries.  It  has  been  argued  that  the  large 
mining  companies  dug  out  the  metals,  sold  them  and  sent  all 
the  proceeds  East  to  enrich  the  wealthy  stockholders.  That 
view  is  wrong  and  is  a  distortion  of  the  facts.  The  fact  is 
that  for  every  $3  taken  from  the  ground  in  Montana  in  the 
form  of  mineral  wealth,  $2  remains  in  the  State.  What  the 
mining  companies  are  to  Montana  can  best  be  ascertained 
when  it  is  known  that  from  $50,000,000  to  $100,000,000 
are  paid  out  by  the  mining  companies  of  Montana  each  year 
for  labor  and  supplies. 

CO-OPERATION  NEEDED 
The  mining  centers  of  Montana,  and  those  centers  indirectly 
maintained  by  mining,  are  the  largest  consuming  districts  of 
the  State.  Statistics  show  that  the  City  of  Butte  alone,  with 
her  100,000  citizens,  consumes  as  much  in  food  and  produce 
as  cities  double  her  size  in  other  states.  These  products  con- 
sumed, or  a  large  part  of  them,  come  from  Montana  farms  in 
Montana  valleys.  Hay,  grain,  fruits,  meats  and  dairy  prod- 
ucts pour  into  Butte  in  an  endless  stream,  and  in  exchange 
for  these  products  of  the  soil,  the  farmer  receives  money, 
obtained  from  those  other  products  of  the  soil — Montana 
mineral.  It  is  reciprocity  that  is  logical  and  natural.  It 
simply  illustrates  that  there  is  much  in  common  between  the 
agricultural  and  the  mining  districts,  even  though  their 
occupations  differ  and  the  mode  of  living  is  not  the  same. 
Each  industry  needs  the  support  and  co-operation  of  the 
other.  Each  is  part  and  parcel — a  mighty  asset — of  the  same 
commonwealth,  and  the  humblest  citizen  receives  the  direct 
or  indirect  benefit  of  their  activity.  If  they  pull  together  in 
the  harness  of  progress,  it  must  inevitably  mean  the  advance- 
ment and  upbuilding  of  Montana,  all  of  which  means  that  the 
State  in  time  will  find  its  place  at  the  very  top  of  the  list  in 
wealth,  power  and  prestige.  The  mining  and  agricultural 
industries  pay  the  bulk  of  the  State's  taxes  and  play  import- 
ant roles  in  the  State's  forward  development  movement.  As 
President  Wilson  said,   "To  the  miner  let  me   say  that  he 
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stands  where  the  farmer  does ;  the  work  of  the  world  waits  on 
him.    If  he  slacks  or  fails,  armies  and  statesmen  are  helpless 
He  also  is  enlisted  in  the  great  service  army." 

SAFETY  FIRST  METHODS. 

I  should  be  remiss  in  my  duty  if  I  closed  this  report 
without  reference  to  the  development  of  the  Safety  First 
idea.  Safety  First  methods,  which  are  being  enforced  by  the 
larger  companies  in  observance  of  the  Law,  are  beginning  to 
show  splendid  results.  The  percentage  of  accidents  is  de- 
creasing, which  is  a  gratifying  thing.  The  main  principle 
being  taught  is  that  many  accidents  can  be  avoided  if  men 
will  only  pause  to  reflect  before  taking  unnecessary  chances. 
Education  along  these  lines  is  bringing  the  men  to  the 
knowledge  that  use  of  common  judgment  will  save  accidents. 
A  teaspoonful  of  thought  before  an  accident  is  far  better  than 
a  teacupful  of  reflection  on  a  hospital  cot. 

There  were  only  six  fatal  accidents  outside  the  mines  of 
Butte  during  the  year  covered  by  this  report ;  i.  e.,  from  July 
1,  1917,  to  July  1,  1918.  This  includes  underground  accidents 
outside  the  Butte  district,  being  only  three  fatal  accidents  for 
each  thousand  men  employed.  In  the  Butte  district  there 
were  54  fatal  accidents  for  the  year,  making  a  total  of  60  for 
the  entire  state. 

IMPOSING  FIGURES. 
The  quartz  mines,  operating  in  the  state  at  the  time  of 
this   report,   are  employing   18,500   men   underground,   while 
about  10,000  are  employed  in  mines  and  mills.     About  26,000 
tons  of  metaliferous  ores  are  hoisted  daily. 

IN  CONCLUSION. 
In  conclusion  it  gives  me  pleasure  to  summarize  with  the 
simple  statement  that  Montana  continues  to  hold  her  rank  as 
the  leading  silver  producing  state  in  the  union,  and  as  second 
to  the  top  in  the  production  of  both  copper  and  zinc,  while 
the  grand  young  Treasure  State  is  still  an  important  producer 
of  gold,  and  also  of  lesser  metals,  and  the  prospects  are  bright 
for  a  continuation  of  prosperity  in  the  mining  industry  for 
many  generations. 
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THE  QUARTZ  MINING  INDUSTRY  BY  COUNTIES. 


BEAVERHEAD  COUNTY. 

This  county  promises  to  have  considerable  activity  in 
mining.  For  many  years  there  have  been  some  large  pro- 
ducers of  silver  that  could  not  be  worked  at  the  former  price, 
but  since  the  increase  in  the  price  of  silver,  there  will  be  many 
mines,  that  could  not  have  been  worked,  opened  up  on  a 
large  scale. 

Bannack  Gold  Mining  Co.  Bannack 

New  Departure  Mine Dillon 

Hecla  Mine Melrose 

Boston  Montana  Development  Co.  Elkhorn 

Saginaw  Mine Grant 

Original  Bannack  Bannack 

Polaris  Mine  Polaris 

Kent  Mine  Bannack 

BROADWATER  COUNTY. 

This  county  has  a  splendid  mineral  showing,  but  the 
developments  have  been  hampered  by  the  lack  of  transporta- 
tion. The  mines  are  located  considerable  distances  from 
the  railroad,  which  makes  it  very  expensive  to  operate.  At 
the  present  time  there  is  but  little  activity  in  this  county. 

The  Keating  Gold  Mining  Co.  Radersburg 

The  Montana  Radersburg  Mining  Co.  Radersburg 

The  Easterly  Mine Radersburg 

Black  Friday  Mine ...Radersburg 

The  Summit  Mine  ....Radersburg 

Three  Forks  Copper  Co Three  Forks 

The  Orphan  Boy Winston 

The  East  Pacific Winston 

The  Washington  Winston 

The  Iron  Age Winston 

The  Iron  Mask Winston 

CASCADE  COUNTY. 

Cascade  county,  in  former  years  was  one  of  the  large 
producers  of  silver,  and  with  the  increase  in  the  price  of  this 
metal,  this  coming  year  will  see  many  mines  in  the  producing 
class  that  could  not  have  been  worked  at  the  former  price 
of  silver. 
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The  Ripple  Group Neihart 

Big  Seven  Mine Neihart 

The  Queen  of  the  Hills  Mine Neihart 

Snow  Drift  Mine._. ..._ Neihart 

Broadwater  Mine Neihart 

Moulton  Mine.. ...Neihart 

Florence  Mine ..Neihart 

The  Barker  District  is  worked  by  leasers, 

DEER  LODGE  COUNTY. 

Deer  Lodge  county  is  one  of  the  promising  gold  bearing 
counties  of  the  state.     Georgetown  is  the  principal  district. 

National  Tungsten  Co. Southern  Cross 

Hidden  Lake  Mine  Southern  Cross 

Pioneer  Mine Southern  Cross 

Oro-Firo  Mine... Southern  Cross 

Holdfast  Mine Southern  Cross 

Short  Shift  Mine .Southern  Cross 

This  county  has  many  promising  gold  prospects. 

FERGUS  COUNTY. 

Fergus  county  is  one  of  the  gold  bearing  counties  of 
the  state.  It  is  also  noted  for  its  high  grade  sapphires,  which 
are  the  highest  grade  mined  in  the  United  States. 

Barnes-King  Mine ...Kendall 

London  Sapphire  Co. ...Dodson 

Spotted  Horse  Mine  Maiden 

Cumberland  Mine ...Maiden 

McGinniss  Mine Maiden 

GRANITE  COUNTY. 

Granite  county  for  many  years  was  noted  for  its  rich 
silver  mines,  but  within  the  last  few  years,  they  have  opened 
up  one  of  the  largest  manganese  deposits  in  the  United  States, 
having  shipped  more  ore  from  this  county  than  any  other 
county  in  the  United  States. 

Bi-Metallic  Mine  Philipsburg 

Brooklyn  Mine Maxwell 

Combination   Mine   Maxwell 

Royal  Basin  Mine ..Maxwell 

Sunrise  Mine  Maxwell 
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Manganese  Mines. 

Pocohontas  Mine  - ..Philipsburg 

Gem  Mine - Philipsburg 

Iron  Age  Redemption  Mine - Philipsburg 

Headlight  Mine  - Philipsburg 

Algonquin  Mine    - - Philipsburg 

True  Fissure  Mine Philipsburg 

John  Coyl  Mine  - - Philipsburg 

Beaver  Creek  Mining  Co — - Philipsburg 

White  Horse  Mine  ...- Philipsburg 

Jack  Knife  Mine ...Philipsburg 

Bryant  Mine - Philipsburg 

Horton  Mine Philipsburg 

Climax  Mine  - Philipsburg 

Horse  Shoe  Mine Philipsburg 

Donlin  Mine Philipsburg 

JEFFERSON  COUNTY. 
Jefferson   county  was   one   of   the   large   producers   for 
many  years,  but  the  last  year  there  has  not  been  a  great  deal 
of  mining  activity,  but  the  recent  increase  in  the  price  of 
silver  will  see  several  mines  in  the  producing  class. 

Three  Buttes  Mine -- Basin 

Bullion  Mine  .-.. ..Basin 

Gray  Eagle  Mine ...Basin 

Hope  Mine - ...Basin 

Angelica  Mining  Co Wickes 

Bertha  Mine ...Corbin 

Pilgrim  Mining  Co Comet 

Comet  Mine - ...Comet 

Shilds  &  Ironside  Mine ...Boulder 

Baltimore  Mine - ...Boulder 

East  Butte  Mine  — ...Elkhorn 

Economy  Gold  Mines  Co. .....Mitchell  Gulch 

AltaMine ..Corbin 

Little  Nell  Mine - - .Clancy 

Sourdough  Mine Elkhorn 

Belgrade  Mine -- Elk  Park 

LEWIS  &  CLARK  COUNTY. 
Lewis  &  Clark  county  has  been  one  of  the  large  gold 
producing  counties  of  the  state  for  a  good  many  years.     At 
the  present  time  it  has  many  gold  properties  working. 
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Helena  Mine Helena 

Franklin    Mine    Helena 

Porphyry  Dike  Mining  Co Rimini 

Argo  Mine ...Canyon  Ferry 

Julia  Mine  Helena 

Luby  Mine Helena 

Scratch  Gravel  Gold  Mining  Co.  • Helena 

Valley  Forge  Mine  Rimini 

Shannon  Mine Marysville 

Bald  Butte  Mining  Co. Marysville 

Began  &  Gloster  Marysville 

O.  &  M.  Mines  Co Helena 

Many  promising  prospects  opening  up. 

LINCOLN  COUNTY. 

This  county  gives  promise  of  opening  up  several  large 
silver  and  lead  mines.  I  expect  considerable  activity  in  this 
county  this  coming  year.  The  increase  in  the  price  of  silver 
has  made  it  possible  for  many  companies  to  operate  that 
heretofore  could  not. 

Snow  Storm Troy 

Hazel  T Libby 

Togo  Co Libby 

L.  V.  Mining  Co.  Troy 

Silver  Tip ...Troy 

Montana  Morning  Mine  Troy 

Snowshoe  Mine Libby 

MADISON  COUNTY. 

Madison  county  for  many  years  was  one  of  the  principal 
gold  mining  counties,  the  old  placer  mines,  which  made 
Virginia  City  famous,  believed  by  many  to  be  the  richest 
placer  diggings  in  the  United  States,  and  still  producing  on 
a  large  scale,  having  at  the  present  time  five  dredges  working 
in  these  wonderful  gold  diggings.  This  county  also  has  many 
promising  quartz  mines. 

The  Little  Goldie  Group  Twin  Bridges 

Higgins  &  Bielenberg Twin  Bridges 

Bismarck  Mine Cardwell 

Missouri  Mine  Innes 

Revenue  Mine Innes 

Conroy  Placer  Mines Alder 
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Crystal  Mining  &  Milling  Co Twin  Bridges 

Lakeview  Mine     - Sheridan 

Deutchland  Mine  Sheridan 

Bedford  Mine  Sheridan 

Lakeview  Mining  Co Sheridan 

POWELL  COUNTY. 

Powell  county  gave  promise  of  being  quite  a  producer 
some  few  years  ago,  but  the  low  price  of  silver  and  lead  at 
that  time  made  it  impossible  to  operate,  but  with  the  pres- 
ent increase  of  these  metals,  it  is  more  than  likely  that  the 
mines  in  this  county  will  be  operating  this  present  year. 

Julia  Mine  - Elliston 

And  many  other  properties  that  can  be  worked  at  the 
present  price  of  metals  that  could  not  be  worked  heretofore. 

MINERAL  COUNTY. 

In  this  county,  like  many  others,  the  pricipal  showings 
are  in  silver  and  lead,  and  with  the  recent  increase  in  the 
price  of  silver,  it  is  more  than  likely  that  this  county  will 
have  several  producing  mines  this  coming  year. 

King  &  Queen  Mine  Saltese 

Silver  Cable  Mine Saltese 

Lost  Chance  Mine  Saltese 

Tarbox  Mine  - Saltese 

And  many  promising  prospects. 


Surface  Plant  of  Bear  Creek  Coal  Co.  located  at  Bear  Creek.  Carbon  County. 
This  plant  has  a  dailv  capacity  of  1100  tons  at  the  present  time.  200 
employes  are  producing  SOU  tons  daily  but  the  development  of  the  lower 
vein  will  increase  the  number  of  employes  to  300  and  the  production  to 
1,000  tons  daily. 
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PARK  COUNTY. 

This  county  is  handicapped  more  or  less  in  the  matter 
of  transportation,  being  located  60  miles  from  the  railroad. 
This  county  is  heavily  mineralized,  carrying  good  values,  and 
it  is  hoped,  within  the  near  future,  that  they  will  have  a 
railroad  connecting,  which  will  make  it  possible  to  operate 
their  mines. 

PHILLIPS  COUNTY. 

Phillips  county  is  one  of  the  large  producing  gold  coun- 
ties of  the  state.  It  contains  some  very  large  porphyry  dikes, 
carrying  gold  values,  which  affords  cheap  mining;  most  of 
the  ore  can  be  glory  holed  to  the  chutes.  All  properties  in 
this  district  are  worked  by  cyanide  mills. 

August  Gold  Mining  Co Landusky 

Ruby  Gulch  Mining  Co ..Zortman 

Beaver  Creek  Mining  Co Whitcomb 

Respectfully  submitted 
W.  B.  OREM, 
July  1st,  1918.  Quartz  Mine  Inspector. 


Hon.  A.  E.  Spriggs, 

Chairman  Industrial  Accident  Board, 
Helena,  Montana. 
To  your  Honorable  Board — 

The  following  is  a  report  covering  the  work  done  by 
Inspector  Orem  and  myself  in  Silver  Bow  County  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1918. 

There  has  been  inspected  46  different  mines  and  mills. 
The  number  of  men  employed  in  said  mines  and  mills  is 
16,500,  with  a  daily  production  of  22,500  tons  of  ore. 

MINES  OPERATED  BY  DIFFERENT  COMPANIES  AND 
OFFICIALS  OF  COMPANIES. 
The  Anaconda  Copper  Mining  Company,  John  Gillie, 
Manager,  B.  H.  Dunschee,  Assistant  Manager,  W.  B.  Daly, 
Superintendent,  John  P.  O'Neill  and  Chauncie  Berryman, 
Assistant  Superintendents.  James  J.  Kerrigan,  Superinten- 
dent of  Zinc  Mines. 
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Name  of  Mine                                    Number  Men  Number  Men  Tons  Ore 

Name  oi   mine                                    Underground  On  Surface  %5 

Nettie   .,^J^  I5  400 

Moonlight ^5"  60  1.200 

Pennsylvania ^*"  3^q  1,100 

Anaconda    '^^  I35  700 

Tramway   i^l  ,05  1,250 

West   Colusa   , ^'»  {H  1,600 

Mountain    View    »'"  110  1  000 

Original |*"  ^^^  500 

West    Grey    Rock    ^"0  ^g  75O 

Mountain    Con    ■ ^="  .Xr.  1,000 

Diamond    lf°  IOq  1,400 

Badger    State    800  lOU  ,^^^ 

Lexington       Jo»  ^^  250 

Alice      97r  55  550 

St.     Lawrence    -'°  -„  600 

West      Stewart      ■. v       -^5"  '^  None 

Belmont ..%^^  18  30O 

Emma \^^  70  800 

Never    Sweat    *«"  AV  3OO 

Silver    Bow J^»  5q  1,000 

Berkley      ■■ *^^  362  1.000 

Leonard     ^„-"  10  None 

Bonanza    5"  -.a  None 

Orphan    Boy    -"  27  500 

Poland    ^°l         -  10  40 

Tropic      J±  _                           

Totals   8863  1854  16.490 

The  East  Butte  Copper  Mining  Co.,  Oscar  Rohn,  General 

Manager.  ^      ^ 

Na„eofM.„e                                  gSf^^SS  ""S^^^S  ^dI..?" 

Pittsmont    Mine    and    Mill    630  356 

North    Butte     Mining    Co.,    Norman    Brauly,    Manager, 
Lester  Frink,  Superintendent. 

Name  of  Mine                                 •     Number  Men  Number  Men  '^?"S,P'"® 

Name  ot  Mine                                    Underground  On  Surface  ^^i^^OO 

Speculator    Mine     -  -     ^\\  \<,  None 

Sarfield    Mine    '■^  

Total     975  201  1-400 

Butte  and  Superior  Mining  Co.,  J.  L.  Bruce,  Manager, 
Angus  McLeod,  Superintendent. 

Name  of  Mine                                    Number  Men  Number  Men  Tons  Ore 

Name  ot  Mine                                    Underground  On  Surface  ^^^'l^.^ 

Black    Rock    Mine    1200  416  ^.40J) 

Geripania    Mine    ^"  

Totals 1200  431  1.400 

Davis  Daly  Copper  Mining  Co.,  W.  L.  Creden,  Manager, 
William  Fraser,  Superintendent. 

Number  Men  Number  Men  To^n^  Ore 

Colorado    Mine    246  50  225 

Hirberian    Mine     _=2 

Totals     -:.. 300  60  300 

Clark  Realty  Company,  W.  A.  Clark,  Jr.,  Manager. 

Name    of    Mine                                 Number  Men  Number  Men  Tons-Ore 

Name    01    iviine.                                 Underground  On  Surface  Daily 

Elm  Orlu  Mine  388  73  boO 

Tuolumne  Mining  Company,  Paul  Gow,  Manager. 

Name    of    Mine                                 Number  Men  Number  Men  Tons-Ore 

Name    01    ivune.                                 Underground  On  Surface  Daily 

Butte   Main   Range   Mine    45  30  I'a 
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Great  Butte   Copper  Mining  Company,   F.   W.   Bacorn, 
Manager. 

Name  of  Mine  Number  Men  Number  Men  Tons  Ore 

Underground  On  Surface  Daily 

Butte  and   Bacorn  Mine   15  9  None 

Moulton  Mining  Company,  W.  C.  Siderfin,  Manager. 

Name  of  Mine                                    Number  Men  Number  Men  Tons  Ore 

Underground  On  Surface  Daily 

Moulton    Mine    20  7  10 

Ancient    Mine 15  None  50 

Travonia     Mine 10  12  None 

Totals 45  19  60 

McNulty  Leasing  Company,  F.  L.  McNulty,  Manager. 

Name  of  Mine  Number  Men  Number  Men  Tons  Ore 

Underground  On  Surface  Dailv 

Mount    Mariah    Mine    11  3  None 

Butte  Detroit  Mining  Company,  J.  C.  Drausseau,  Man- 
ager. 

Name  of  Mine  Number  Men  Number  Men  Tons  Ore 

Underground  On  Surface  Daily 

Opher    Mine    4  14  20- 

Butte  and  Plutus  Mining  Company,  D.  J.  McGrath,  Man- 
ager. 

Name  of  Mine  Number  Men  Number  Men  Tons  Ore 

Underground  On  Surface  Daily 

Butte    Plutus    Mine    8  12  None 

Crystal  Copper  Mining  Company,  D.  Hull,  Manager. 

Name  of  Mine  Number  Men  Number  Men  Tons  Ore 

Underground  On  Surface  Daily 

Goldsmith    Mine    7  11  None 

Anselmo  Mining  Company,  R.  G.  Ralston,  Manager. 

Name  of  Mine  Number  Men  Number  Men  Tons  Ore 

Underground  On  Surface  Daily 

Anselmo     Mine     25  10  50 


INSPECTIONS  AND  RECOMMENDATIONS, 
RE:  BUTTE  MINES. 

As  was  directed  by  the  members  of  the  Industrial  Acci- 
dent Board,  in  our  inspection  work  strict  attention  was  paid 
to  exits  and  sign  boards  leading  to  exits;  aside  from  our 
annual  inspections  we  have  made  thirty-six  (36)  special  trips 
to  different  mines  for  the  express  purpose  of  looking  after  the 
condition  of  exits  leading  to  other  mines. 

There  have  been  57  different  recommendations  made  in 
regard  to  the  same,  five  of  which  were  insisted  upon  by 
myself  and  Inspector  Orem,  which  involved  about  2000  feet 
of  raising  and  3000  feet  of  drifting.  Four  of  the  five  have 
been  completed  and  the  work  is  progressing  rapidly  on  the 
fifth. 
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Other  recommendations  are : 

Storage  of  powder,  6. 

Platforms  in  manways,  2. 

Gates  on  cages,  3. 

Guards  around  belts,  4. 

Making  electric  fan  foundations,  fire  proof,  6. 


ACCIDENTS. 

We  have  been  notified  of  and  investigated  54  fatal  acci- 
dents, 17  serious  accidents.  There  have  been  three  accidents 
that  have  proven  fatal  that  we  were  not  notified  of  at  the 
time  of  the  accident.  With  the  eight  fatal  accidents  occurring 
outside  the  Butte  District  it  makes  a  total  for  the  year,  In 
the  entire  State,  of  62  or  about  3  to  each  thousand  men 
employed. 


CAUSE  OF  FATAL  ACCIDENTS. 

Fall  of  ground,  18. 

Premature  blasts,   5. 

Falling  down  shafts,  chutes  and  manways,  6. 

Run  over  by  cars  and  motor,  2. 

Electrocuted,  2. 

Killed  by  cage  in  shaft,  7. 


SERIOUS  AND  NON-FATAL  ACCIDENTS. 

Fall  of  ground,  9. 

Premature  blasts,  4. 

While  on  cage,  1. 

Falling  down  chute,  1. 

Run  over  by  motor,  1. 

Material  coming  down  manway,  1. 

Respectfully  Submitted, 
D.  J.  McGRATH, 

Quartz  Mine  Inspector  for 
July  1st,  1918.  the  Butte  Mining  District. 
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REPORT:    COAL  MINE  INSPECTOR  JOHN  SANDERSON. 


Hon.  A.  E.  Spriggs, 

Chairman  Industrial  Accident  Board, 
and  Bureau  of  Safety  Inspection, 
Helena,  Montana. 
Dear  Sir: 

In  accordance  with  the  Montana  statutes,  I  have  the 
honor  to  submit  herewith  the  report  of  the  Coal  Mine  In- 
spector of  the  State  of  Montana,  covering  the  year  ending 
June  30th,  1918. 

Coal  production  for  the  year  just  ended  was  the  largest  in 
the  history  of  the  State,  even  though  some  adverse  influences 
were  experienced  in  the  way  of  scarcity  of  labor  and  shortage 
of  cars.  The  increase  was  due  to  industrial  activities,  the  de- 
mand being  far  in  excess  of  the  supply  at  all  times. 

During  the  year  many  new  mines,  mostly  wagon  mines, 
were  opened  and  some  mines  that  were  temporarily  abandoned 
were  reopened  and  are  at  the  present  time  producing  coal. 

The  only  labor  trouble  of  any  importance  occurred  at  the 
mine  of  the  Republic  Coal  Co.,  located  at  Klein  in  Musselshell 
County,  at  which  mine  the  miners  were  on  strike  for  a  period 
of  about  seven  weeks,  which  reduced  their,  output  for  the 
year  about  100,000  tons.  With  the  exception  of  this,  the  year 
just  ended  has  been  free  from  labor  troubles,  and  as  a  general 
thing,  the  relationship,  existing  between  employer  and  em- 
ploye, was  pleasant,  each  striving  to  adhere  to  the  conditions 
of  the  obligations  that  all  have  assumed. 

No  great  disaster,  such  as  too  often  shocks  the  civilized 
world,  when  an  explosion  occurs,  has  happened  in  any  of  our 
mines,  due,  I  take  it,  to  the  everlasting  vigilance  and  care  of 
the  men,  whose  duties  require  them  to  look  after  the  welfare 
of  the  miners  under  their  charge.  There  have  been  fatalities, 
too  many  of  them,  and  just  as  long  as  coal  mines  are  operated 
injuries  and  fatalities  will  occur,  and  all  we  can  do  is  to  throw 
every  means  of  safety  around  the  workmen  as  far  as  it  is  in 
our  power  to  do  so.  This  we  are  doing,  and  I  must  say  that  I 
am  receiving  the  active  co-operation  of  the  management  of 
the  various  mines  in  this  respect.  Not  only  do  they  co- 
operate with  me,  but  many  of  them  go  further  and  take  the 
initiative  in  devising  means  for  reducing  injuries  and  fatali- 
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ties  to  a  minimum.  This  is  notably  so  with  some  of  the 
larger  companies,  who  are  sparing  no  expense  to  bring  about 
conditions  of  safety  in  their  mines  that  are  decidedly  worthy 
of  emulation. 

It  is  asserted  by  many  that  where  machine  mining  is  in 
operation,  that  men  of  large  experience  are  not  necessary  to 
perform  the  labor.  This  argument  is  untenable  in  the  face 
of  the  facts  apparent  to  the  investigator,  seeking  information 
on  this  subject.  Competency  spells  safety  in  all  coal  mines. 
Men  capable  of  detecting  danger,  and  of  applying  the  timely 
remedy  should  always  be  employed  in  preference  to  men 
without  this  experience. 

A  majority  of  the  accidents,  fatal  and  otherwise,  have 
happened  to  those  whose  employment  dated  back  less  than 
eighteen  months,  and  upon  visiting  the  scene  of  the  accident, 
I  have  invariably  found  that  the  accident  was  caused  by  the 
negligence  of  the  deceased  in  violating  the  simple  rules  of 
the  company,  which  are  promulgated  for  his  safety.  A  failure 
to  timber  the  working  place,  or  to  take  down  all  loose  rock, 
results  sooner  or  later  in  the  injury  or  death  of  the  careless 
or  indifferent  workman. 


*"LE. 


■^fp 


Power  Plant  and  Tipple  of  the  Sunset  Coal  Mine,  owned  and  operated  by  the 
Northwestern  Improvement  Co.  at  Red  Lodge,  Carbon  County.  The  daily 
capacity  of  this  plant  is  1,200  tons  per  day,  employing  400  men,  and 
represents  about  one-third  of  the  production   of  this  Company. 
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SAFETY  METHODS. 

I  am  pleased  to  note  a  steady  improvement  in  the  interest 
of  safety  from  fires,  which  in  the  past  have  wrought  havoc 
in  the  coal  mines  throughout  the  country. 

The  underground  stables,  heretofore  a  source  of  danger 
by  reason  of  the  combustible  material  used  in  their  construc- 
tion, and  the  quantity  of  hay  necessary  for  the  forage  of  the 
animals,  are  so  arranged  that  fire  is  next  to  impossible.  No 
one  is  allowed  to  enter  the  premises  with  open  or  naked  lights, 
and  every  precaution  is  taken  to  guard  against  accidental 
fires. 

The  mines  of  the  Northwestern  Improvement  Company 
at  Red  Lodge  are  the  best  equipped  mines  in  the  state  with 
reference  to  fire  protection.  They  have  a  water  line  laid 
down  the  slope,  extending  into  each  entry,  which  is  fitted 
with  valves  at  short  intervals ;  also  water  barrels,  buckets 
and  hose  are  kept  at  each  valve,  making  it  next  to  impossible 
for  fire  to  gain  much  headway  before  it  is  under  control. 

In  my  opinion  all  mines  should  be  equipped  with  a  system 
of  water  pipes,  whether  they  be  wet  or  dry,  so  that  in  the 
event  of  sudden  fires,  a  remedy  is  immediately  available,  and 
consequent  loss  and  damage  prevented.  All  stables,  pump 
rooms  and  hoisting  stations  should  be  equipped  with  water 
pipes,  as  these  are  the  most  likely  places  for  fire  to  originate, 
and  a  little  forethought  in  this  respect  might  be  the  means 
of  averting  a  calamity  of  much  damage. 

Safety  can  only  be  guaranteed  in  knowledge  applied  with- 
out stint  on  the  part  of  the  management.  Knowing  what 
ought  to  be  done,  and  refusing  or  neglecting  to  do  it  on 
account  of  the  expense  involved  is  criminal,  and  ought  to 
be  so  regarded.  Better  by  far  withdraw  the  men  and 
abandon  the  mine  than  to  attempt  to  work  at  the  expense 
of  human  life  under  such  conditions. 

Discipline  should  be  rigidly  maintained.  Men  must  un- 
derstand the  rules  and  regulations  and  obey  them,  and  every 
infraction  should  be  severely  punished.  No  man  ought  to 
be  permitted  to  endanger  his  own  life  or  of  those  working 
with  him.  The  operator  should  do  his  full  duty  by  main- 
taining a  full  supply  of  necessary  material,  proper  air  courses 
and  a  fan  of  sufficient  size  to  insure  the  circulation  of  the 
required  amount  of  air  throughout  the  mine.     With  condi- 
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tions  like  these,  accidents  will  be  reduced  to  a  minimum,  and 
health  and  general  safety  assured. 

I  again  draw  attention  to  the  law  with  reference  to  the 
annual  report  of  the  operating  coal  companies  of  the  State. 
The  law  plainly  requires  that  the  annual  report  of  the  com- 
panies, operating  coal  mines  in  this  State,  must  be  submitted 
within  thirty  days  after  receipt  of  blanks  from  the  State  Coal 
Mine  Inspector.  This  provision  of  the  law  has  not  been  com- 
plied with  by  some  of  the  mine  owners.  Some  of  them  have 
delayed  their  report,  thereby  causing  considerable  annoy- 
ance and  trouble,  as  well  as  delaying  the  annual  report  of  the 
Inspector.  I  sincerely  trust  that  this  matter  will,  in  the 
future,  be  looked  after  more  attentively  by  mine  owners,  and 
that  reports  will  be  returned  to  this  office  more  promptly. 


Surface  Plant  Smokeless  &  Bootless  Coal  Co.,  located  at  Washoe,  Carbon 
Coun'ty.  This  plant  has  a  daily  capacity  of  600  tons  and  at  present  is 
producing   about    300    tons   per   day   employing   100    men. 
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VENTILATION. 

The  word  "non-gaseous"  carries  a  false  meaning  of 
safety  to  the  casual  observer,  allowing  him  to  infer  that  be- 
cause of  the  absence  of  gas  ox  fire-damp,  that  the  mine  must 
be  safe  and  healthy.  The  fact  that  there  is  no  fire-damp  is 
too  often  the  cause  for  neglecting  to  provide  the  minimum 
amount  of  air  required  by  law.  A  good  fan,  traveling  at  a 
fair  rate  of  speed,  together  with  large  airways  and  proper 
stoppings,  will  always  remedy  the  evil  of  fire-damp.  A 
stopping,  simple  and  ordinary  as  it  appears,  is  in  reality  the 
most  important  part  of  the  development  and  maintenance  of 
a  coal  mine. 

A  number  of  complaints  have  been  received  at  this  office 
of  a  lack  of  ventilation  in  some  of  the  mines.  On  investiga- 
tion of  these  complaints,  the  assertion  is  justified  that  there 
is  much  room  for  improvement  in  some  of  the  mines.  Again, 
on  investigation  of  complaints  from  other  mines.  I  found  no 
justification  of  the  complaint  whatever. 

In  some  of  these  mines,  their  troubles  with  reference  to 
ventilation  commenced  when  their  first  cross-cut  was  cut 
through.  Instead  of  putting  in  a  good  substantial  stopping 
in  the  cross-cut  they  used  the  very  primitive  method  of  using 
powder  kegs  and  loose  dirt.  Under  circumstances  such  as 
these,  it  is  not  surprising  to  find  no  air  at  the  face  of  the 
active  workings,  it  having  all  leaked  through  the  poorly  con- 
structed cross-cuts  into  the  return  airway  before  it  could 
reach  the  face  of  the  workings. 

Concrete  Stoppings. 

The  life  and  well  being  of  a  coal  mine  might  be  truly 
said  to  depend  upon  the  character  of  its  stoppings.  If  they 
are  built  improperly,  if  they  are  frail  and  leaky,  then  they 
cannot  answer  the  purpose  for  which  they  were  intended. 
The  ventilation  and,  therefore,  the  safety  of  the  mine  can 
only  be  maintained  by  seeing  to  it  that  the  stoppings  are  in 
accordance  with  the  very  best  methods,  and  that  the  material 
used  in  their  construction  is  such  as  will  when  completed  re- 
quire no  more,  or  very  little  attention  during  the  life  of  the 
mine.  This  can  be  accomplished  easily  and  cheaply  by  m.eans 
of  concrete  poured  into  a  form  made  of  props  and  boards  in 
the  cross-cut,  and  removed  after  the  mixture  has  had  time  to 
set.  I  am  glad  to  state  that  these  stoppings  are  being  intro- 
duced into  some  of  the  mines  and  are  proving  to  be  the  right 
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thing  in  the  right  place,  and  I  would,  therefore,  recommend 
that  they  be  used  in  all  new  work  requiring  dependability  and 
permanency 

First  Aid  to  the  Injured. 
•  I  am  very  sorry  to  say  that  the  interest  taken  in  the 
First  Aid  movement  has  not  been  what  it  should  have  been, 
but  at  the  same  time,  it  pleases  me  to  say  that  some  of  the 
former  First  Aid  Teams  of  the  State  are  beginning  to  take 
more  kindly  to  it,  and  with  the  aid  of  the  members  of  the 
United  States  Bureau  of  Mines  Car  No.  5,  which  is  now 
making  a  tour  of  the  mining  camps  of  the  State,  giving  First 
Aid  instruction  to  all  who  desire  it,  there  is  no  reason  why 
there  should  not  be  at  least  one  efficient  First  Aid  Team  at 
every  mine  in  the  State. 

The  Compensation  Law. 

Since  the  Compensation  Law  came  into  effect  in  this 
State,  there  has  been  more  harmony  between  employer  and 
employe,  and  the  manner  of  handling  claims  for  injuries  or 
death,  along  with  the  speed  with  which  all  claims  have  been 
disposed  of,  reflects  great  credit  on  the  members  of  the 
Board  and  their  efficient  corps  of  very  able  assistants. 

Wash  Houses. 

There  have  been  several  complaints  made  relative  to 
companies  failing  to  comply  with  the  law  with  reference  to 
wash-houses,  all  of  which  have  been  investigated  and  properly 
taken  care  of. 

Examinations  for  Certificates  of  Competency. 

There  has  been  one  examination  for  mine  foreman  and 
fire-boss  held  during  the  year  just  closed,  same  being  held 
at  Red  Lodge,  Carbon  County.  Below  are  the  names  of  the 
persons  examined,  and  class  of  examination,  together  with 
fees  for  same. 

NAME  Examined  For  Fee 

M.  J.   Sanger Mine    Foreman $3.00 

W.  J.  Jones Mine    Foreman 3.00 

T.    E.    Erasure Mine    Foreman 3.00 

J.  R.  Johnon Mine    Foreman 3.00 

William  Taylor ....    Mine    Foreman 3.00 

Thomas   Bryant Fire-Boss    3.00 

The  following  were  granted  Lieu  Certificates  on  account 
of  being  in  possession  of  like  certificates  from  other  states: 

Name.  Fee. 

G.     B.     Smedley    T^ieu  Certificate  .$  3.00 

L..    A.    Carrette Lieu  Certificate  3.00 

John    Gildroy Lieu  Certificate  3.00 

William    Jopling    Lieu  Certificate  3.00 

$12.00 
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Fatal  Accidents. 

There  were  twenty-one  fatal  accidents  occurring  in  the 
coal  mines  during  the  year  from  July  1st,  1917  to  June  30th, 
1918,  a  complete  report  of  which  is  found  under  appropriate 
headings  in  another  portion  of  this  report. 

Production. 

Following  is  the  number  of  miners  employed  and  the 
number  of  tons  of  coal  produced  by  years,  as  gather  by  the 
State  Coal  Mine  Inspector  since  the  creation  of  the  Depart- 
ment in  1901. 


Tear  Production 

1901  1,442,569 

1902  1,502.115 

1903  1,514,538 

1904  1, 471 .  594 

1905  1 ,  743 ,  771 

1906  _ 1,502.200 

1907  2,030,564 

1908  1 .  978 ,  347 

1909  2.541,679 

1910  2.970,246 

1911  2 ,  9]  3 ,  406 

1912  3,  H2, 799 

1913  3, 365. 712 

1914  2,938,671 

1915  2, 697, 054 

1916  3,688,307 

1917  (8  months) 2,903,926 

1918  


Men 

Employed 

2,158 

"Value 

1,938 

2,418 

1,813 

2,289 
2.309 

3,329 

3,642 

3,864 

4,117 

3,776 

3,598 

3,768 
3,660 
3,399 
3,834 
3,987 

5,611.079 
4,714.023 
4,285,146 
5,899,353 
5,180,801 

Power  Plant,  Tipple  and  Coal  Washery  of  the  East  Side  Coal  Mine,  owned 
and  operated  by  the  Northwestern  Improvement  Co.  at  Red  Lodge, 
Carbon  County.  This  plant  has  a  daily  capacity  of  2,500  tons  and  em- 
ployes 600  men.  The  total  production  of  this  Company  from  both  mines 
at   Red   Lodge  is  about   3,500   tons  per  day. 
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TOTAL    AMOUNT    OF     MACHINE    AND     HAND     MINED     COAL     BY     MINES, 
ALONG    WITH    VALUE    FOR    YEAR    ENDING    JUNE    30th,    1918. 
Mch  Mined      Hand  Mined       Total 
County  Coal  Coal  Tons  Value 

Guertzgen   Mhie   .  J80  ^^0         $       31   915-00 

Milk  River  Coal  Co 8.909  8,909  di,9ib.uu 

Ana^olila'cS^er  Mining  Co ,^...^^^.  132,096  132,096  307.593  OO 

S.    &    S.    Coal    Co 05,381         55.381  l^O'^n.OO 

Bridger   Coal   Co 18,300 

Mont.    Coal   &   Iron   Co IM^S 

Intnl.    Coal   Co 47,622 

N.    W.    Imp.    Co -  ••-■ 

J.    C.    McCarthy   ^2,6b0 

Bear  Creek  Coal  Co 111,833 

CARTER— 

Jackson   Mine   

Park    Mine    

Beach   Mine   

•Tarter    Mine    

Stabio    Mine    

Trepanser    Mine 

CASCADE— 

Brodie    Mine    4,507 

Curran  Coal  Co x  ••;.„■. 

Carbon    Coal    Co 81, /04 

Millard    Coal    Co 5.068 

Calone  &  Johnson 3. 854 

Nelson   Coal   Co 119,242 

Pearce    Coal    Co 

Stainsby    &    Latham    

05Neill  &  Carr  vvXoo 

National  Coal  Co 44,688 

Ana.    Copper  Mng  Co 124,272 

Merkle    Coal    Co 

Romek   Mine    

Brown   Coal  Co Ai'ili 

Cottonwood    Coal    Co 110,000 

CHOUTEAU— 

Macon  Coal  Co 

C.    C.    Mack   Mine    

DAWSON— 

J.    W.    Boyle   

B.    Daubly    

B.    Struberud  

Albert    Base    

Louis    Bryant    

Barney    Schulz 

FALLON— 
Ed  O'Donnell  

FERGUS— 

Schulz    Mine    

Brew  Coal  Co 

Sharp    Mine    

Sage  Creek  Coal  Co 

Weingart    Mine    

Dunn    Mine    

Mall    Plovnish    

Cowan    Mine    x-i-xvx- 

Cottonwood    Coal    Co 360,000 

l;£iE  ===:■■■==■-:=■=  ■■-■■■;;:;:;:     i-^     i.i\i     J:?i§:ss 

F     rILk  1.600  1.600  5,600.00 

E.    Uiack  ^  ^^^  J  gpo  5.600.00 

#itch-&^iu ..::::::;::;:;:;;:::;:::::;::::::: e.ooo         e.ooo         21,000.00 

RounS^C^al™^^  3     ..  230.628     104,403     335.031      703,565.00 

IrSS  ^°  '^°- '  -- "i:5oS       ^?:fl§      H:™       "ntltl 

iXt  MiHfng  oS:  :::::::;::::::: --.,..       is.ooo       is.ooo        ss.ooo.oo 


18.300 
267,509 

56,661.00 

193,726 

615,271.00 

47.622 
1,005,653 

151,632.00 

1,005.653 

2,033,863.00 

12.660 
138,731 

37,670.00 

26.898 

427,209.00 

160 

160 

320.00 

815 

815 

2,445.00 

574 

574 

1,722.00 

500 

.  500 

625.00 

600 

600 

1,800.00 

400 

400 

1,200.00 

4,507 
4,696 

12.339.00 

4,696 

12,914.00 

81,704 

5,068 

3.854 

178,662 

225.000.00 

16,103.00 

7,708.00 

59.420 

461,989.00 

32.285 

32.285 

79.388.00 

3,534 

3,031 

9.718.00 

25,988 

25,988 

45.068.00 

44,688 
275.106 

77.972.00 

150,834 

574.991.00 

145,717 

145,717 

349.678.00 

1,600 

1,600 

3.950.00 

55,133 

99,237 

209.523.00 

170,000 

280,000 

504,000.00 

2,202 

2,202 

6,779.00 

3,431 

3,431 

12.866.00 

400 

400 

1,200.00 

270 

270 

810.00 

120 

120 

360.00 

140 

140 

420.00 

160 

160 

480.00 

125 

125 

375.00 

60 

60 

180.00 

1,688 

1,688 

6,752.00 

1,636 

1,636 

6,544.00 

300 

300 

1,050.00 

2,313 

2,313 

9, 252-.  00 

1.800 

1,800 

6,000.00 

1.200 

1,200 

4,800.00 

1,500 

1,500 

6.000.00 

2,300 

2,300 

9,200.00 

360,000 

612,000.00 
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HAND    MINED    COAL 
LUE — Continued 
Hand  Mined       Total 
Coal  Tons 

230 
1,200 


TOTAL     AMOUNT    OF     MACHINE    AND 
ALONG     WITH     VA 
Mch  Mined 

County  Coal 

PARK— 

Pine   Creek   Coal    Co 

Maxey    Mine    

PHILLIPS— 

Ruby   Gulch    Mng.    Co 12,940 

PRAIRIE— 

George    Akers 60 

Kempton    Mine    100- 

RICHLAND— 

Black   Diamond   Mine    1,404 

Jennison    Coal   Co 30,000 

SHERIDAN— 

Redstone  Coal   Co 3,020 

Hueth    Mine    1,068 

Charlesworth  &  Allen  1,305 

G.    B.     Harshbarger    828 

P.     C.     Beiver    6,000 

Ranous    Coal    Co 4,000 

Erick    Hoff    2,500 

Geo.    L.    Onstad    2,900 

Richardson    Bros 2,380 

P.    J.     French    _ 2,000 

L..    L.    Dills    1,500 

STILLWATER— 

Andrew   Johnson    871 

TOOLE— 

West  Butte  Coal  Co 1,971 

WIBAUX— 

McCloskey    Mine    1,054 

Evalt     Mine 280 

Mahoney    Mine    220 

Elford    &    Olson    250 

B.    Toombs    400 

Henley    Bros 450 

TOTAL    AMOUNT    OF    MACHINE    AND    HAND    MINED 
OF    SAME    BY    COUNTIES    FOR    YEAR    ENDING    J 

Mach  Mined  Hand  Mined 

County                                                  Coal  Coal 

Blaine     9,089 

Carbon      319,579  1,358,373 

Carter     3,049 

Cascade      537,439  649,207 

Chouteau     5,633 

Dawson     1,215 

Fallon     60 

Fergus    360,000  12,737 

Hill     19,006 

Musselshell     744,725  416,371 

Park    1,430 

Phillips 12,940 

Prairie    160 

Richland 31,404 

Sheridan     27,501 

Stillwater    871 

Toole   1,971 

Wibaux    2,654 

Total    1,961,743  2,553,671 


BY     MINES, 


Value 


230 

920.00 

1,200 

5,400.00 

12,940 

29,115.00 

60 

180.00 

100 

300.00 

1,404 

3,510.00 

30,000 

60,000.00 

3,020 

7,550.00 

1,068 

2,136.00 

1,305 

2,935.00 

828 
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SUMMARY. 

Total  Number  of  Various  Classes  of  Men  Employed  in  and 

Around    the    Coal    Mines    of    Montana,    Together    With 

Production,  Value  of  Coal,  Kegs  of  Powder  Used,  and 

Per  Cent  of  Fatal  Accidents  Per  One  Thousand 

Men  Employed  for  the  Year  Ending 

June  30th,  1918. 

Number  of  Mines  Reporting  88 

Machine  Operators  Employed  228 

Loaders  Employed 1,032 

Miners  Employed 1,496 

Inside  Daymen  Employed  .._ 1,151 

Outside  Daymen  Employed  839 

Total  Number  of  Men  Employed  4,746 

Total  Tonnage 4,515,414 

Tons  Produced  Per  Life  Lost ...- 215,020 

Number  of  Men  Employed  Per  Fatal  Accident 226 

Number  Killed  Per  Thousand  Men  Employed 4>^ 

Number  of  Kegs  of  Powder  Used 101,913 

Tons  of  Coal  Mined  by  Machine  ..- : 1,961,743 

Tons  of  Coal  Mined  by  Hand  2,553,671 

Per  Cent  of  Coal  Mined  by  Machine t...  43% 

Per  Cent  of  Coal  Mined  by  Hand 57% 

Total  Number  of  Lives  Lost 21 

Total  Value $9,525,386 

Yours  very  truly, 
Helena,  Montana,  JOHN  SANDERSON, 

July  1st,  1918.  Coal  Mine  Inpector. 


Surface  Plant  of  the  Star  Coal  Company  located  at  Star,  Mi  ss,  |;i,.ji  ' ' -unty. 
This  plant  has  a  capacity  of  1,000  tons  per  day  and  at  the  present  time 
is  producing  about   300  tons  per  day  and   employing  100   men. 
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Rules  of  Proceedure 


OFFICE  AND  OFFICE  HOURS. 

1.  The  office  of  the  Industrial  Accident  Board  is  on  the  first  floor 
of  the  State  Capitol  Building,  City  of  Helena.  The  office  is  open  con- 
tinuously from  9  a.  m.  until  5  p.  m.,  each  day  except  Sundays  and  legal 
holidays  and  is  in  charge  of  the  Secretary  as  the  executive  representa- 
tive of  the  Board,  subject  to  its  orders  and  instructions. 

The  Board  realizes  and  fully  appreciates  the  fact  that  its  members 
are  public  servants  and  that  it  is  charged  with  the  administration  of  an 
entirely  new  department  of  the  state  government,  which  to  be  successful 
must  have  the  support  and  co-operation  of  the  people  of  the  State;  this 
the  Board  earnestly  solicits. 

The  members  of  the  Board  endeavor  to  realize  that  the  work 
entrusted  to  them  calls  for  a  high  conception  of  its  importance  and 
requires  the  same  judicial  impartiality  as  is  expected  of  any  tribunal 
administering  justice  and  it  is  with  such  an  understanding  that  they 
have  devoted  their  efforts  to  the  duties  before  them. 

The  Board  anxiously  desires  the  public  to  realize  that  the  office  of 
the  Board  is  in  every  sense  a  public  place,  to  which  citizens  of  the 
state  are  welcome  at  all  times,  without  the  formality  of  an  invitation 
of  any  kind.  The  Board  was  brought  into  existence  to  serve  the  people 
of  Montana  and  it  is  anxious  to  do  its  full  duty. 

In  the  process  of  administering  the  law  from  the  very  commence- 
ment, the  Board  has  endeavored  to  follow  out  a  consistent  line  of  policy, 
adopted  to  make  effective  the  spirit  and  principle  of  the  Compensation 
Act,  and  with  that  object  uppermost,  adopted  a  set  of  rules  to  govern  its 
procedure  that  have  stood  the  test  of  three  years'  experience  very  satis- 
factorily and,  with  but  slight  changes,  they  have  been  continued  in 
force  or  readopted   for  the  ensuing  year   as   follows: 


SESSIONS  OF  THE  BOARD. 

2.  The  Board  will  be  in  continuous  session  and  open  for  the 
transaction  of  business  during  all  the  business  hours  of  each  day  except 
Sundays  and  legal  holidays.  All  sessions  will  be  open  to  the  public 
and  will  stand  and  be  adjourned  without  further  notice  thereof  on  its 
records. 

In  addition  to  the  continuous  session,  the  Board  will  convene  in 
regular  session,  as  a  body,  each  Monday  at  9  o'clock,  a.  m.,  for  con- 
sultation and  for  the  disposition  of  important  or  special  matters,  in- 
cluding all  financial  questions  that  should  come  before  the  Board  as 
a  whole. 


DUTIES  OF  THE  SECRETARY  OF  THE  BOARD. 

3.  The  Secretary  shall  keep  complete  minutes  of  all  meetings  of 
the  Board;  snail  attend  to  all  correspondence  of  the  Board;  shall  issue 
all  notices  Oi  hearings  before  the  Board,  or  before  any  member  thereof; 
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shall  issue,  or  cause  to  be  Issued,  all  subpoenas  and  processes  emanating 
from  the  Board;  shall  arrange  the  indexing,  numbering  and  preserving 
of  all  pleadings,  reports  and  papers  of  all  kinds  filed  with  the  Board 
and  shall  perform  such  other  duties  as  the  law  directs  or  as  the  Board 
may   assign   to   him. 


RECORDS  OF  PROCEEDINGS. 

4.  All  proceedings  of  the  Board  shall  be  recorded  in  the  records  of 
proceedings,  provided  for  by  the  Secretary,  which  shall  be  a  public 
record  and  shall  show  all  of  the  acts,  determinations  and  decisions  of 
the  Board  sitting  in  public  session.  In  connection  with  the  record  of 
proceedings  shall  be  kept  an  entry  docket  in  which  all  cases  coming  up 
for  hearing  shall  be  entered  at  the  time  and  in  the  order  in  which  they 
are  filed.  Each  case  shall  be  numbered  in  the  order  in  which  it  is 
filed.  The  entry  docket  shall  show  the  title  of  the  case,  the  date  of 
filing,  the  date,  hour  and  place  of  hearing,  the  date  of  issuing  notice, 
the  date  of  the  receipt  of  the  acknowledgement  of  the  service  of  notice, 
and,  in  abbreviated  and  condensed  form,  the  order  or  award. 

The  Secretary  shall  also  keep  an  order  book,  in  connection  with 
the  record  of  proceedings,  in  which  shall  be  recorded  in  full  all  of 
the  proceedings,  orders  and  awards  of  the  Board.  All  such  proceed- 
ings, orders  and  awards  shall  be  indexed  in  the  name  of  each  party 
thereto,  and  when  index  cannot  be  made  by  the  name  of  any  party, 
then  an  index  shall  be  made  in  the  name  of  the  subject  of  the  pro- 
ceeding or  order. 


FORMS  PRESCRIBED. 

5.  Printed  forms  of  notices,  application  blanks,  proof  and  all  proper 
forms  required  by  the  provisions  of  the  Montana  "Workmen's  Compensa- 
tion Act  will  be  furnished  on  request  to  the  Board.  Such  forms  must 
be  used  in  all  cases  where  they  are  prescribed. 


REQUIREMENTS  OF  EMPLOYERS. 

6.  Every  employer  filing  his  election  to  become  subject  to  Com- 
pensation Plan  No.  One,  shall  within  a  reasonable  time  thereafter  furnish 
the  Board  with  satisfactory  proof  of  his  ability  to  meet  all  obligations 
imposed  on  him  by  the  provisions  of  the  Workmen's  Compensat'on  Act. 

Every  employer  filing  his  election  to  become  subject  to  Compensa- 
tion Plan  No.  Two,  shall  within  a  reasonable  time  thereafter  file  with 
the  Board  whatever  insurance  policies  he  has  taken  out  and  also  shall 
furnish  any  information  required  by  the  Board  concerning  his  operations. 

Every  employer  who  either  elects  or  is  subject  to  operation  of  Law, 
to  come  under  Compensation  Plan  No.  Three  shall  promptly  pay  the 
amount  of  his  assessment  to  the  State  Treasurer  and  at  the  time  of 
doing  so  shall  file  a  duplicate  memorandum  thereof  with  the  Board  and 
shall  also  furnish  copies  of  his  monthly  pay-roll  covering  each  month's 
operation  promptly  to  the  Board  on  the  first  of  each  month  for  the 
proceeding  month. 
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NOTICE  OF  ACCIDENTS. 

7.  Every  employer  of  labor  and  every  insurer  under  the  Workmen's 
Compensation  Act  shall  immediately  report  to  the  Board  every  accident 
to  a  workman  causing  death  or  a  disability  continuing  for  more  than 
one  full  working  day  and  thereafter  shall  make  such  supplementary 
reports  regarding  condition  of  injured  workman  as  may  be  necessary. 
Such  report  or  reports  shall  be  made  in  full  on  forms  prescribed  by  the 
Board  for  that  purpose. 

Physicians  in  charge  of  hospitals  or  otherwise  attending  injured 
employees,  under  the  Compensation  Act,  must  fill  out  reports  showing 
the  condition  of  the  injured  on  blanks  provided  for  that  purpose  ob- 
tainable from  the  eaiployer  in  whose  service  the  accident  occurred. 


REPORTING  OF  ACCIDENTS. 

8.  All  employers  operating  under  the  Law  shall  make  reports  to 
the  Board  of  all  accidents  to  their  employees,  when  they  occur,  or  if 
preferred  may  make  weekly  reports  covering  all  accidents  occurring 
during  the  preceding  week.  Such  reports  shall  be  on  and  in  accordance 
with  the  requirements  of  the  report  blank  "Form  No.  37"  of  the  Board. 

In  all  cases  where  the  disability  resulting  to  the  injured  employee 
continues  for  more  than  fourteen  days,  exclusive  of  the  day  of  the 
accident,  a  further  report  on  and  in  accordance  with  the  requirements 
of  report  blank,  "Form  No.  43,"  shall  be  made  to  the  Board  on  the 
15th  day  of  such  disability;  provided  that  in  all  cases  where  the  acci- 
dent causes  the  loss  of  a  member,  or  death,  such  report  on  Form  No.  37 
shall  be  made  to  the  Board  as  soon  as  possible  after  the  occurrence 
of  such  accident  and  in  any  event  within  ten  days  after  such  accident 
or  such  death,  as  the  case  may  be. 


CASES  REQUIRING  IMMEDIATE  REPORT. 

9.  In  all  cases  where  a  claim  for  compensation  is  filed  with  the 
Board  by  an  injured  employee,  if  the  report  required  by  Rule  8  has  not 
been  made  and  filed  by  the  employer  on  account  of  any  disagreement 
which  may  exist  as  to  the  continuance  of  the  disability  or  for  any 
other  reason,  then  such  employee  shall  forthwith  be  required  to  file 
a  report  of  the  accident  on  and  in  accordance  with  the  requirements 
of  blank  form  No.  36  of  the  Board. 


SUPPLEMENTAL  REPORT. 

10.  In  accidents  where  death  occurs  a  supplemental  report  must 
be  made  out  and  filed  with  the  Board  giving  full  information  to  the 
Board  as  to  the  dependents  or  beneficiaries  of  the  deceased. 

In  cases  of  continuing  and  indeterminate  disability,  supplemental 
report  form,  entitled,  "Certificate  of  Condition,"  No.  44,  will  be  supplied 
on  which  information  covering  the  condition  of  the  injured  employee 
can  be  reported  to  the  Board. 


FINAL  REPORT. 

11.    When  the  disability  of  the  injured  employee  terminates,  either 
by  his  returning  to  work  or  by  being  discharged   as  recovered  by  the 
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attending  physician,  a  final  report  thereof  shall  be  filed  with  the 
Board  on  and  in  accordance  with  Form  No.  43.  When  the  payment  of 
compensation  for  the  loss  of  a  member  or  in  case  of  death,  has  been 
fully  made,  the  final  report  thereof  shall  be  filed  with  the  Board, 
together  with  settlement  receipt  on  and  in  accordance  with  Form  No. 
63,  signed  by  the  employee  or  his  dependents  or  beneficiaries,  as  the 
case  may  be. 


COMPENSATION  PAYMENTS. 

12.  When  compensation  payments  are  made  receipt  for  the  monthly 
or  final  payments  on,  and  in  accordance  with  Forms  No.  63  and  64 
signed  by  such  employee,  or  his  dependents,  shall  be  filed  in  the  office 
of  the  Board  when  received  by  the  employer  from  the  employee,  or  at 
the  latest  on  the  first  of  each  month  for  the  preceding  month. 


PERSONAL  SIGNATURE  NECESSARY. 

13.  The  personal  signature  of  the  injured  employee,  or  the  de- 
pendent, or  dependents,  or  beneficiaries,  to  whom  compensation  is  to 
be  paid,  is  required  and  must  always  appear  on  all  receipts  on  account 
of  compensation  and  settlement  receipts  of  all  kinds.  Typewritten  signa- 
tures will  not  be  accepted  and  where  the  party  in  question  cannot  write, 
the  mark  of  same,  when  properly  witnessed,  will   be   accepted. 

Illegible  signatures  should  be  written  in  duplicate  on  receipts  and 
agreements  to  facilitate  the  work  of  the  filing  department  of  the  Board, 
so  that  confusion  in  the  indexing  of  cases  and  reference  thereto  may 
be  avoided.  This  assistance  will  be  as  helpful  to  employers  and  insurers 
as  to  the  Board,  as  it  will  guarantee  such  classification  and  indexing  as 
will  result  in  the  furnishing  of  prompt  and  full  information  on  any 
case,  at  any  time. 


ADJUSTMENT  OF  CLAIMS. 

14.  Claims  for  compensation  filed  with  the  Board  shall  be  con- 
sidered and  adjusted  in  the  order  in  which  they  are  received.  The 
claims  shall  be  entered  in  a  record  book  kept  for  that  purpose  or  in 
a  file  properly  adapted  for  the  purpose,  and  shall  be  numbered  in  the 
order  received.  All  papers  referring  to  any  case  shall  bear  the  number 
of  such  cases  as  on  the  original  file.  All  claims  for  compensation 
account  injury,  not  resulting  in  death,  must  be  made  in  writing  by  the 
party  injured  within  three  months  after  the  injury  is  received,  unless 
for  some  unavoidable  reason,  acceptable  to  the  Board,  the  filing  of 
claim  has  been  delayed  and  in  any  or  all  cases  of  personal  injury  and 
death,  the  claims  shall  be  forever  barred  unless  presented  in  writing 
within  six  months  of  the  date  of*  the  happening  of  the  accident,  unless 
the  party  or  parties  in  question  are  minors  or  "mental  incompetents." 


INJURED  LEAVING  LOCALITY. 

15.  Injured  employees  who  are  receiving  compensation  or  are  en- 
titled to  same,  who  desire  to  leave  the  locality  where  they  have  been 
employed,  shall  notify  the  Board  of  their  intention  to  leave  and   shall 
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accompany  such  notice  with  a  certificate  of  a  physician,  satisfactory  to 
the  Board,  which  shall  state"  the  exact  condition  of  the  injured,  with 
the  probable  time  of  the  continuance  of  disability.  When  the  employee 
in  question  has  changed  his  residence  or  locality  all  payments  of  com- 
pensation due  or  coming  to  him  shall  only  be  made  upon  the  receipt 
of  a  physician's  certificate,  showing  that  compensatible  disability  still 
exists. 


LUMP  SUM  PAYMENT. 

16.  Payments  of  awards  in  lump  sum  will  only  be  permitted  when 
the  Board  is  clearly  convinced  through  the  medium,  of  investigations 
made  or  hearings  had,  that  such  a  form  of  settlement  will  be  to  the 
unquestioned  and  actual  advantage  of  the  claimant.  The  question  will 
only  be  considered  upon  the  petition  of  parties  affected,  which  must 
show  the  signatures  and  address  of  the  dependent  or  beneficiary  and 
the  address  of  the  employer.  It  is  manifest  that  the  intention  of  the 
Legislature  was  to  provide  that  compensation  should  go  to  the  persons 
or  families  entitled  to  same  in  monthly  payments,  because  when  so 
paid,  it  would  more  effectually  meet  and  relieve  the  wants  of  the  injured 
employes,  their  families  and  beneficiaries,  than  if  paid  in  a  lump  sum. 
Therefore  lump  sum  payments  will  be  authorized  only  in  cases,  where 
the  circumstances  clearly  prove  the  wisdom  of  so  doing.  The  desire  of 
the  applicant  to  go  to  another  state,  city  or  town,  or  to  buy  property,  or 
to  invest  in  business,  etc.,  do  not  in  themselves  constitute  conclusive 
reasons  for  lump  sum  payments.  In  a  general  way,  the  circumstances 
and  conditions  that  will  justify  such  payment  will  consist  of  those 
existing  prior  to  the  accident  or  created  by  it,  such  as  mortgage  indebt- 
edness on  the  home  of  the  employee  or  sickness  constituting  indefinite 
disability  or  necessity  of  educating  children,  or  some  such  extraordinary 
or  extraneous  condition.  In  such  cases,  all  such  fact  and  conditions 
must  be  set  forth  in  detail  in  the  petition  submitted  to  the  Board  by 
the   applicant. 


HOW  HEARINGS  SHALL  BE  CONDUCTED. 

17.  The  rules  of  practice  at  hearings  before  the  Board,  while  con- 
forming generally  to  those  practiced  before  courts  of  equity,  yet,  as  the 
entire  purpose  of  the  Board  in  holding  the  hearing,  is  to  secure  the 
facts  in  as  direct  and  simple  a  manner  as  possible,  there  will  be  no 
so-called  formal  pleadings  and  the  procedure  will  be  simple.  The  law 
does  not  contemplate  that  the  Board  shall  be  bound  by  the  usual  com- 
mon law  or  statutory  rules  of  evidence,  but  gives  it  the  latitude  of 
making  the  inquiry  in  such  manner  as  is  best  calculated  to  ascertain  the 
substantial  rights  of  the  parties  and  to  carry  out  justly  the  spirit  of  the 
Law.  Therefore,  there  will  be  no  technical  rules  of  practice  introduced 
in  conducting  hearings,  but  they  will  be  conducted  in  such  a  way  that 
every  latitude  will  be  given  to  investigations  covering  the  question  at 
issue,  in  whatever  manner  the  Board's  judgment  may  determine  is  best 
adapted  to  ascertain  and  determine  expeditiously  and  accurately  the 
substantial  rights  of  the  parties  at  issue. 
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HOW  TO  MAKE  PROOF. 

18.  Proof  of  all  claims  shall  be  made  by  affidavit  as  far  as  possible. 
The  Board  will,  if  in  its  judgment  it  is  deemed  necessary,  require  med- 
ial examinations  and  take  oral  testimony  of  witnesses,  the  claimants 
being  notified  of  the  time,  place  and  manner  of  taking  the  same. 

To  the  end  that  proceedings  may  be  disposed  of  expeditiously  with 
the  least  possible  expense  to  tne  parties,  the  Board  prefers  that  wher- 
ever possible  proofs  be  submitted  in  the  form  of  affidavits.  Provided, 
that  unless  otherwise  ordered  by  the  Board,  in  all  disputed,  contested, 
or  litigated  claims,  proof  shall  be  submitted  as  in  civil  cases  in  the 
district  courts  of  this  state  by  oral  and  written  testimony  adduced  at 
the  hearing  and  depositions  taken  in  the  manner  prescribed  by  the 
code  of  covil  procedure  of  the  Revised  Codes  of  Montana. 

Arguments  on  hearings  before  the  Board  will  be  permissible  only 
when  called  for  by  the  Board  or  any  of  its  members  and  then  only 
for  such  time  as  the  Board  in  its  discretion  may  allow. 


DEPOSITIONS. 

19.  Depositions  may  be  taken  and  used  upon  any  hearing,  where 
the  conveniences  of  the  witnesses  of  the  parties  to  the  hearing  so  justi- 
fies. Parties  desiring  to  take  the  testimony  of  witnesses  who  live 
beyond  the  jurisdiction  of  the  State,  or  who  for  any  lawful  reason  are 
unable  to  attend  the  hearing,  may  place  in  evidence  at  the  hearing 
•depositions  that  are  taken  before  some  person  authorized  to  take  deposi- 
tions; provided,  that  application  is  duly  made  to  the  Board  for  per- 
mission to  take  such  deposition  and  upon  the  issuance  by  the  Board  of 
a  commission  directed  to  some  competent  person  to  take  the  testimony 
of  such  witness,  or  witnesses,  provided  that  in  all  other  particulars  the 
applying  for  such  commission  shall  comply  with  the  terms,  provisions 
and  requirements  of  the  Montana  statutes  governing  the  taking  of 
depositions.  By  consent  of  Board  depositions  may  also  be  taken  by 
stipulation  of  the  parties. 


STIPULATION  OF  FACTS. 

20.  The  parties  to  any  proceeding  or  controversy  before  the  Board 
may  stipulate  the  facts  in  writing  and  thereupon  the  Board  may  make 
Its  order  or  award,  based  upon  such  stipulation. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  proceedings  may  be  disposed  of  with  great 
expedition  and  also  with  slight  expense  to  the  parties  concerned  where 
the  facts  covering  the  controversy  are  submitted  by  stipulation,  the 
Board  desires  to  encourage  the  parties  to  any  proceeding  to  stipulate 
the  facts  wherever  it  can  be  reasonably  done. 


CONTINUANCES. 

21.  The  policy  and  endeavor  of  the  Board  will  be  to  determine  all 
questions  brought  before  it  as  speedily  as  possible,  but  continuances 
of  hearings  for  good  cause,  properly  shown,  may  be  granted  upon  the 
request  of  either  party.     The  Board  will  continue  hearings  on  its  own 
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motion  only  when  the  volume  of  business  is  such  as  to  demand  it,  or 
when  the  proof  is  not  satisfactory  or  is  insufficient. 


NOTICE  OF  HEARING. 

22.  To  the  end  that  all  proceedings  before  the  Board  shall  be  con- 
ducted with  the  least  possible  expense  and  with  the  greatest  practical 
dispatch,  notice  of  all  hearings  or  proceedings  before  the  Board,  unless 
otherwise  directed,  shall  be  given  by  mail  and  proof  of  the  mailing  of 
any  such  notice  shall  be  prima  facie  proof  of  the  service  thereof.  Unless 
otherwise  ordered,  at  least  ten  days'  notice  of  hearings  will  be  given 
from  the  time  of  mailing  the  notice. 

If  on  account  of  congestion  of  work,  or  delay  in  filing  proof  or  from 
any  other  cause,  the  hearing  of  a  particular  claim  is  delayed,  or  post- 
poned, the  time  of  hearing  such  claim  shall  be  set  by  the  Board  at  as 
early  a  date  as  possible  and  the  Secretary  shall  send  notices  to  all 
parties  concerned,  advising  them  of  the  date  and  time  set  for  hearing. 
In  the  event  that  either  of  the  parties  to  the  controversy  fail  to  appear 
at  the  time  set  tor  such  hearing,  the  case  will  proceed  to  the  final 
determination  and  an  award  will  be  made  according  to  the  facts  ad- 
duced; unless  either  party  asking  for  a  continuance  or  postponement 
shall  show  upon  affidavit,  properly  submitted,  that  his  absence  is  un- 
avoidable and  that  if  the  hearing  is  to  proceed  without  his  being  present 
that  it  will  work  a  material  and  irreparable   injury  to  him. 


DISPUTES. 

23.  In  case  of  disputes  in  matters  coming  under  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  Board,  either  party  to  the  controversy  may  appeal  to  the  Board  for 
relief  and  the  Board  shall  make  such  order  or  award  as  shall  be  lawful 
or  just  in  the  premises.  In  all  such  cases,  the  party  complaining  shall 
file  his  application  with  the  Board,  with  proof  of  service  of  a  copy  on 
the  adverse  party.  Such  adverse  party  shall  file  his  answer  thereto 
with  the  Board  within  fifteen  days  after  such  service  with  proof  of 
service  of  a  copy  of  such  answer  on  the  party  making  the  application. 
In  the  event  that  the  papers  filed  justify  the  Board,  in  its  judgment, 
in  concluding  that  the  matter  at  controversy  deserves  a  hearing,  it  will 
notify  the  parties  of  the  time  and  place  decided  upon  for  such  hearing, 
giving  the  parties  in  question  at  least  ten  days'  notice  concerning  same. 


AMENDMENTS. 

24.  Amendments  may  be  made  to  any  papers  or  proofs  that  haffe 
been  submitted  to  the  Board  upon  application  being  made  to  the  Board 
for  such  permission  and  upon  good  cause  shown.  The  Board  may  on 
its  own  motion  modify  or  change  its  order,  finding  or  award  at  any 
time  if  it  shall  discover  that  any  mistakes  have  been  made  in  connection 
therewith. 


DESIGNATION  OF  PARTIES  TO  HEARING. 

25.     The  parties  to  any  original  proceeding  before  the  Board  shall 
be  designated  as  the  plaintiff  and  the  defendant.     The  party  filing  the 
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application,  petition  or  complaint,  in  such  proceeding  shall  be  designated 
as  the  plaintiff,  and  the  adverse  party  as  the  defendant  to  the  contro- 
versy or  proceeding  whatever  ic  may  be. 

The  applications  or  petitions  for  the  revision  or  modification  of 
any  award  or  order  of  the  Board  shall  be  entitled  with  the  parties 
plaintiff  and  defendant  as  in  the  proceeding  in  which  the  award  or 
order  was  made  and  shall  bear  the  number  of  the  original  proceeding. 


FORM  OF  PAPERS. 

26.  All  petitions,  motions,  complaints,  applications,  also  special 
answers,  must  be  printed  or  typewritten  in  the  form  prescribed  by  the 
Board  and  must  be  filed  in  duplicate,  provided  that  if  a  greater  number 
of  copies  is  necessary  that  same  shall  be  supplied  by  the  party  present- 
ing the  papers  to  be  filed. 


PLAINTIFFS  AND  DEFENDANTS. 

27.  All  persons  should  be  joined  as  plaintiffs  in  whom  any  right 
to  any  relief  arising  out  of  the  transaction,  is  alleged  to  exist.  In 
the  event  that  any  such  persons  should  refuse  to  join  as  a  plaintiff 
they  should  then  be  joined  as  defendants  and  the  fact  of  the  refusal 
to  join  as  plaintiffs  stated  in  the  application,  petition  or  complaint. 

All  persons  should  be  joined  as  defendants  against  whom  the  right 
to  any  relief  is  alleged  to  exist,  whether  jointly,  severally  or  in  alterna- 
tive and  the  Board  at  any  time,  upon  a  proper  showing,  or  of  its  own 
motion,  may  order  that  any  additional  party  be  joined  as  defendant 
when  it  deems  the  presence  of  such  party  desirable  or  necessary. 


ANSWER— SPECIAL— WHEN  TO  BE  FILED. 

28.  The  defendant  may  file  an  answer  of  denial  to  the  application 
petition  or  complaint  of  the  plaintiff  at  any  time,  within  the  time 
limit  specified,  but  in  the  event  that  no  such  answer  is  filed  the 
allegations  contained  in  the  application  petition  or  complaint  regardless 
of  the  absence  of  denial  must  be  substantiated  by  proof,  unless  other- 
wise ordered  by  the  Board. 

If  the  defendant  rely  upon  any  special  defense,  such  as,  that  the 
injury  or  death  of  the  employee  was  due  to  the  willful  misconduct  of 
the  employee  including  intentional,  self-inflicted  injury,  willful  failure 
or  refusal  to  use  a  safety  appliance,  willful  failure  or  refusal  to  perform 
a  duty  required  by  the  statute  or  any  other  defense  of  contention  and 
avoidance,  such  special  defense  must  be  set  up  in  an  affirmative  answer 
filed  at  least  five  days  before  the  date  set  for  the  hearing. 


RE-HEARINGS. 

29.  Any  party,  or  parties,  aggrieved  or  dissatisfied  with  an  award, 
order  or  decision  of  the  Board,  may  at  any  time  within  twenty  days 
after  the  service  of  same  apply  for  a  rehearing  on  the  grounds  that 
the  Board  acted  without,  or  in  excess  of  its  power;  that  the  order, 
decision  or  award  was  procured  by  fraud;  that  the  evidence  does  not 
justify   the   findings;    that    the    applicant   has   discovered   new    evidence; 
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that  the  findings  do  not  support  the  order,  decision  or  award,  or  that 
the  order,  decision  or  award  is  unreasonable.  The  application  for  re- 
hearing shall  set  forth  specifically  and  in  full  detail  the  grounds  upon 
which  said  re-hearing  is  asked  for. 


APPEALS. 

30.  At  any  time  within  thirty  days  after  the  application  for  a  re- 
hearing has  been  denied,  or  if  the  application  is  granted,  then  within 
thirty  days  after  the  rendering  of  the  decision  on  the  rehearing  and 
within  twenty  days  after  notice  thereof,  any  party  dissatisfied  thereby 
may  serve  notice  on  the  Board  of  appealing  from  the  action  of  the 
Board,  to  the  District  Court  in  the  county  where  the  employer  lives  or 
where  his  principal  place  of  business  may  be  located.  The  said  appeal 
shall  consist  of  serving  a  written  notice  upon  any  member  of  the 
Board  or  upon  the  Secretary  of  the  Board  by  the  delivery  of  a  copy 
of  such  notice,  to  such  member  or  Secretary  and  the  filing  of  the 
original  with  the  clerk  of  the  court  to  which  said  appeal  is  taken. 
A  copy  of  such  notice  must  also  be  served  upon  the  adverse  party  if 
there  be  any. 


EXCEPTIONS— APPEARANCES. 

31.  In  all  hearings  and  proceedings  before  the  Board,  when  re- 
quested, an  exception  will  be  given  and  entered  of  record  in  favor  of  the 
party  against  whom  any  ruling  is  made,  unless  such  party  has  defaulted. 

The  parties  to  any  controversy  or  proceeding  before  the  Board  may 
appear  in  person  in  their  own  behalf  or  if  they  desire  and  so  advise 
the  Board,  they  may  be  represented  by  an  attorney. 


MODIFICATION  OF  AWARDS. 

32.  The  Board  having  continuing  power  and  jurisdiction  over  an 
award,  may  make  changes  or  modifications  of  its  formal  findings, 
either  upon  its  own  motion  or  upon  the  application  of  the  beneficiary 
or  beneficiaries  or  employer.  If  the  change  is  determined  upon  through 
the  Board's  own  motion  then  it  must  first  notify  the  beneficiary  or 
beneficiaries  or  employer  before  making  the  change  or  modification. 

Wlien  application  has  been  made  for  a  modification  of  an  award, 
it  shall  be  docketed  and  set  for  hearing  as  in  the  case  of  original 
application. 


COPY  OF  RECORDS. 

33.  Either  or  any  of  the  parties  to  any  proceedings  before  the 
Board,  desiring  to  preserve  the  record,  will  be  permitted  to  do  so,  pro- 
viding they  provide  for  the  expense  or  cost  of  stenographer  to  do  same. 


ADDRESSING   COMMUNICATIONS. 

34.  Under  all  circumstances  and  conditions  address  all  communica- 
tions, regardless  of  the  subject  matter  of  same,  to  the  Industrial  Acci- 
dent  Board,   Helena,   Montana. 
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CHANGES  IN  RULES. 

85.  Rules  of  the  Board  are  subject  to  change,  additions  and  amend- 
ments at  any  time,  without  notice,  and  when  in  the  judgment  of  the 
Board  new  conditions  arise  requiring  new  methods  or  procedure. 

It  must  be  conceded  that  no  rules  can  be  adopted  that  will  cover  all 
cases  that  may  arise,  therefore,  each  case  must  depend,  to  a  great 
extent,  upon  its  own  peculiar  facts  and  individual  circumstances. 


Decisions  of  Supreme  Court  and 
Opinions  of  Attorney  General 
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SYLLABUS,  DECISION  SUPREME  COURT,  LEWIS  AND 
CLARK  COUNTY  CASE. 


DECIDED  JANUARY  27,  1916. 


(155  Pac.   268)    Montana  52. 

Counties — Workmen's  Compensation  Act — Applicability — Constitution. 

Counties — Workmen's     Compensation     Act — Constitution — Sufficiency    of 
Title. 

1.  Held,  that  the  Workmen's  Compensation  Act  (Chap.  96, 
Laws  1915)  applies  to  counties  and  county  employes,  the  con- 
tention that  its  title  is  insufficient  to  warrant  their  inclusion  in 
the  body  of  the  measure,  under  Section  23,  Article  V,  of  the 
constitution,  being  untenable. 

Same — Constitution — Class   Legislation — Donations. 

2.  Held,  further,  that  the  Act  above,  as  applied  to  county 
employes,  is  neither  obnoxious  as  class  legislation,  nor  in  viola- 
tion of  the  constitutional  prohibition  against  donations  to  in- 
dividuals. 

Same — ^Taxation — "Public   Purpose" — Constitution. 

3.  The  question  whether  a  particular  purpose  for  which 
taxes  may  be  levied  and  collected  is  a  public  one,  under  Sec- 
tion 11,  Article  XII,  Constitution,  is  for  the  legislature  in  the 
first  instance,  and  courts  will  indulge  every  reasonable  pre- 
sumption in  favor  of  the  legislative  decision  in  this  respect. 

Same. 

4.  Taxes  levied  to  provide  a  fund  to  be  devoted  to  the  relief 
of  injurel  employes  of  a  county  which  is  subject  to  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Workmen's  Compensation  Act,  held  to  be  for  a 
public  purpose  and  therefore  not  obnoxious  as  offending  against 
the  provisions  of  Section  11,  Article  XII,  of  the  Constitution. 

(As  to  which  is  "injury"  or  "personal  injury"  within  mean- 
ing of  Workmen's  Compensation  Act,  see  note  in  Ann  Cas. 
1916C,   92L) 


On  the  question  of  constitutionality  of  statute  rendering  master 
liable  for  injury  to  servant  irrespective  of  negligence,  see  note  in  34 
L.  R.  A.    (n.  s.)    162. 

And  as  to  the  constitutionality  of  the  workmen's  compensation 
statute,  see  note  in  L.  R.  A.  1916  A,  23. 
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SYLLABUS,    DECISION    SUPREME    COURT,    CITY    OF 

BUTTE  CASE. 


DECIDED  FEBRUARY  24th,   1916. 


(156  Pac.  139)   Montana  52. 
Master   and    Servant — Cities    and   Towns — Workmen's    Compensation 
Act — Statutory  Construction — Rules. 
Workmen's    Compensation   Act — Compulsory   as    to   Cities. 

1.  Held,  that  Plan  No.  3  provided  by  the  Workmen's  Com- 
pensation Act  (Laws  1915,  Chap.  96,  p.  168)  is,  as  to  a  city, 
exclusive,  compulsory  and  obligatory  upon  both  employer  and 
employe. 

Statutory   Construction — Rule. 

2.  In  the  construction  of  statutes,  every  word  thereof  must 
be  given  some  meaning  if  it  is  possible  to  do  so. 

Same — Rule. 

3.  Where  one  portion  of  a  statute  deals  with  the  subject  in 
hand  in  general  terms,  and  another  in  a  more  minute  and 
definite  way,  and  the  two  are  in  apparent  inconsistency  with 
each  other,  they  must  be  read  together  and  harmonized,  if 
possible. 

(As  to  rule  that  words  of  a  statute  must  be  given  their 
ordinary  meaning,  see  note  in  12  Am.  St.  Rep.  827.) 


DECISION,  IN  FULL,  BY  SUPREME  COURT  IN  WIGGINS 

CASE,  EMPLOYE  OF  BIG  HORN  COUNTY,  KILLED 

BY  LIGHTNING,  WHILE  WORKING  ON 

PUBLIC  HIGHWAY. 


DECIDED  JANUARY  25th,  1918. 


Mr.  Justice  Holloway  delivered  the  Opinion  of  The  Court  as  follows: 
On  June  28,  1916,  Herbert  L.  Wiggins,  in  the  employ  of  Big  Horn 
County  engaged  in  work  upon  the  public  roads,  was  killed  by  lightning. 
His  dependent  mother  presented  to  the  Industrial  Accident  Board  a 
claim  for  compensation,  but  the  claim  was  rejected  and  this  action  re- 
sulted. The  trial  court  rendered  and  entered  judgment  in  favor  of  the 
claimant,   and   the   Board   appealed. 

Section  16  of  the  Workmen's  Compensation  Act  (Laws  1915,  Chap. 
96.),  provides  that  the  Industrial  Accident  Fund  is  liable  for  the  pay- 
ment of  compensation  to  an  employe,  or  in  case  of  his  death  to  his 
dependents,  for  "injury  arising  out  of  and  in  the  course  of  his  employ- 
ment." The  phrase  quoted  was  incorporated  in  the  English  Compensa- 
tion Act  of  an  early  date  and  has  been  copied  into  the  Act  adopted  by 
practically  every  one  of  the  states  of  the  Union  which  has  a  statute 
dealing    with    the    subject.      It    has    been    construed    frequently    by    the 
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British  and  American  courts  and  the  authorities  agree  that  to  warrant 
payment  of  compensation,  the  facts  must  disclose  that  the  injury  or 
death,  as  the  case  may  be,  resulted  from  (a)  an  industrial  accident,  (b) 
arising  out  of  and  (c)  in  the  course  of  the  employment.  In  other  words, 
it  is  held  that  these  terms  are  employed  conjunctively  and  not  dis- 
junctively, and  that  the  burden  of  proof  is  upon  the  claimant  to  estab- 
lish, by  a  preponderance  of  the  evidence,  that  all  three  of  these  condi- 
tions are  met.  The  authorities  are  too  numerous  to  be  cited.  They  will 
be  found  collected  and  reviewed  in  Annotated  Cases  1913  C,  p.  1:  1914  B, 
p.  498;  1916  B,  p.  1293,  ,and  1917  C,  p.  760. 

It  is  conceded  by  the  appellant  Board  that  the  death  of  Wiggins 
resulted  from  injury  received  by  him  while  in  the  due  course  of  his 
employment.  Our  inquiry  is  thus  limited  to  the  principal  questions  and 
to  questions  subsidiary  to  one  of  them: 

1.  Can  it  be  said  that  the  death  of  Wiggins  resulted  from  an  indus- 
trial accident?  We  have  heretofore  indicated  that  the  terms  of  our 
Act  are  sufficiently  comprehensive  to  include  injury  resulting  from  an 
act  of  God,  and  we  adhere  to  that  doctrine  and  answer  the  first  inquiry 
in  the  affirmative.  (Lewis  &  Clark  County  v.  Industrial  Accident  Board, 
52  Mont.   6,  155  Pac.  268.) 

2.  Did  the  death  of  Wiggins  result  from  injury  arising  "out  of" 
Ms  employment?  The  words  "out  of"  point  to  the  origin  or  cause  of  the 
accident  and  are  descriptive  of  the  relation  which  the  injury  bears  to 
the  employment.  Without  attempting  to  formulate  a  rule  which  will 
include  every  injury  within  the  meaning  of  this  phrase,  it  is  sufficient 
for  the  purposes  of  this  appeal  to  say  that,  if  by  reason  of  the  nature 
of  the  employment  itself  or  the  particular  conditions  under  which  the 
employment  is  pursued,  the  workman  is  exposed  to  a  hazard  peculiar 
to  the  employment  under  the  circumstances,  and  injury  results  by  rea- 
son of  such  exposure,  then  it  may  be  said  fairly  that  the  injury  arises 
out  of  the  employment,  or,  stated  in  different  terms,  the  workman 
must  have  been  exposed  by  his  employment  to  more  than  the  normal 
risk  to  which  people  of  the  community  generally  are  subject,  in  order 
that  his  injury  can  be  said  to  arise  out  of  his  employment.  (Work- 
men's Compensation  Acts.     A  Corpus  Juris  Treatise,  p.  77.) 

It  is  not  contended  that  there  was  anything  in  the  nature  of  the 
particular  work  upon  which  Wiggins  was  engaged,  that  exposed  him  to 
extra-hazard,  but  it  is  insisted  that  the  conditions  under  which  he  was 
required  to  do  his  work  at  the  time  of  the  accident,  exposed  him  to 
more  than  the  natural  risk  of  being  struck  by  lightning.  He  was  re- 
quired to  work  with  a  metal  road-grader  at  a  time  a  thunderstorm  was 
threatening.  These  facts  appeared  from  an  agreed  statement.  The 
trial  court  reached  the  conclusion  that  the  deceased  has  been  exposed 
to  an  abnormal  risk,  by  a  process  indicated  in  an  opinion  expressed 
at  the  time  judgment  was  rendered,  as  follows: 

"In  this  case,  we  are  of  the  opinion  that  we  are  justified  in 
taking  judicial  notice  of  the  principle  of  the  lightning  rod,  the 
natural  attractiveness  of  metal,  and  especially  of  steel,  for 
lightning,  and  we  hold  that  under  the  facts  in  this  case,  the 
deceased   was   exposed   by   reason   of  his   employment   about   an 
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iron  and  steel  road-grader,  to  unusual  hazard  from  lightning; 
that  such  employment  increased  the  natural  hazard  from  lightn- 
ing to  which  all  living  creatures  are  exposed." 

Assuming,  without  deciding,  that  in  disposing  of  a  case  submitted 
upon  an  agreed  statement  of  facts  the  court  may  supplement  the  record 
by  matters  of  which  it  may  properly  take  judicial  notice,  the  question 
resolves  itself  into  this:  Was  the  court  justified  in  taking  judicial 
notice  of  the  natural  attractiveness  of  metals  for  lightning?  Section 
7888,  Revised  Codes,  enumerates  the  matters  and  things  of  which  the 
courts  of  this  state  may  take  judicial  notice.  The  only  provision  of 
the  statute  which  could  possibly  be  invoked  here  is:  "Courts  take 
judicial  notice  of  *  *  *  the  laws  of  nature." 
In  15  R.  C.  L.  1127,  it  is  said: 

"Judicial  notice  will  be  taken  of  scientific  facts  which  are 
universally  known,  and  which  may  be  found  in  encyclopedias, 
dictionaries  or  other  publications,  as  well  as  the  scientific 
methods  and  instruments,  but  they  must  be  of  such  universal 
notoriety  and  so  generally  understood  that  they  may  be  regarded 
as  forming  part  of  the  common  knowledge  of  every  person. 
Here,  as  elsewhere,  a  judge  may  refresh  his  memory,  if  it  is 
at  fault,  by  resorting  to  any  means  for  that  purpose  which  he 
deems  safe  and  proper.  Examples  of  scientific  matters  of 
judicial  cognizance  are  the  laws  of  gravitation,  the  revolution 
of  the  earth,  the  change  of  the  seasons,  and  the  expansion  of 
metals  when  heated  and  their  contraction  when  cooled.  The 
general  nature  and  qualities  of  electricity  and  its  manifold 
uses,  the  telephone,  its  nature,  operation  and  use,  are  likewise 
entitled  to  recognition  under  the  same  theory. 

*  *  *  However,  cognizance  may  not  be  taken  of 
scientific  matters  of  uncertainty  or  dispute  or  of  insufficient 
notoriety,  even  though  learnedly  discussed  in  scientific  publica- 
tions." 

It  is  a  known  law  of  nature  that  metals,  such  as  iron  or  steel, 
possess  properties  which  perceptibly  attract  lightning  and  enhance  the 
danger  from  lightning  within  the  sphere  of  their  influence,  and,  if  so, 
to  what  source  of  information  may  one  resort  to  refresh  his  recollection 
and  confirm  him  in  his  knowledge  of  the  existence  of  the  law?  The 
trial  court  apparently  treated  the  attractiveness  of  metals  for  lightning 
as  the  principle  which  underlies  the  use  of  the  lightning-rod,  or, 
stated  differently:  Upon  the  assumption  that  the  lightning-rod  at- 
tracts the  lightning,  the  iron  and  steel  composing  the  road-grader  pos- 
sessed the  same  property,  and  because  of  their  attractiveness  for  the 
lightning,  their  enforced  use  by  the  deceased,  increased  his  risk  beyond 
the  normal  limit. 

As  a  result  of  scientific  research  covering  a  period  of  a  hundred 
and  fifty  years  or  more,  certain  fairly  well-defined  theories  concerning 
the  action  of  lightning,  have  been  evolved.  The  discussion  of  them  by 
scientists  is  elaborate  and  necessarily  of  a  technical  character.  It  would 
be  impossible  for  use  to  reduce  them  to  form  available  for  presentation 
Jiere,  but  an  excellent  summary  of  them  is  to  be  found  in  a  brochure 
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by  H.  H.  Cochrane,  a  leading  electrical  engineer  of  this  country,  from 

which  we  quote  the  following: 

"I  may  say  that  such  laws  (the  laws  governing  the  action 
of  lightning)  as  exist  are  the  same  as  those  applying  to  other 
electric  currents  or  discharges.  Such  laws,  however,  are  ex- 
ceedingly difficult  to  apply  in  the  case  of  lightning,  on  account 
of  the  great  number  of  unknown  and  unknowable  variables 
which  exist  in  any  particular  case.  Certain  atmospheric  condi- 
tions cause  the  mist  or  water  vapor  which  forms  clouds,  to  be- 
come charged  with  electricity.  The  potential  of  this  charge 
tends  to  increase  as  the  particles  of  moisture  increase  in  size 
and  decrease  in  number.  When  the  potential  becomes  suffi- 
ciently high,  the  charged  cloud  will  relieve  itself  by  discharg- 
ing either  to  another  cloud  or  lower  potential,  or  to  the  earth. 
It  is  the  latter  kind  of  lightning  only  in  which  we  are  in- 
terested. 

"The  character  of  such  a  discharge  to  earth  depends  upon 
the  size  of  the  cloud,  its  distance  from  the  earth,  the  potential 
to  which  it  is  charged,  the  quantity  of  the  charge,  and  the 
character  of  the  path  through  the  atmosphere  in  which  the 
discharge  takes  place.  The  discharge  may  be  oscillatory,  with 
a  frequency  varying  from  a  few  thousand  cycles  per  second 
up  to  several  million  cycles  per  second,  or  it  may  be  a  single 
direct  stroke,  with  a  current  flowing  in  one  direction  only.  In 
the  latter  case,  the  impulse  or  wave  of  current  will  ordinarily 
have  such  a  steep  wave  front,  that  its  characteristics  will  largely 
resemble  those  of  the  high  frequency  oscillatory  discharges. 

"When  the  atmosphere  in  the  path  of  the  discharge  is 
variable  in  its  characteristics;  in  other  words,  if  the  stroke 
passes  successfully  through  atmosphere  strata  of  high  and  low 
temperatures,  and  of  varying  degrees  of  moisture,  the  potential 
gradient  will  be  correspondingly  variable,  so  that  the  break- 
down of  the  atmosphere  will  occur  by  a  step  by  step  process. 
The  potential  gradient  in  the  atmosphere  in  close  proximity  to 
the  cloud  may  be  sufficiently  high  to  cause  this  part  of  the 
atmosphere  to  break  down  as  a  preliminary  step.  The  potential 
of  the  cloud  having  now  advanced  to  a  new  point,  will  stress  the 
atmosphere  adjacent  to  the  new  point  sufficient  to  cause  an- 
other advance  in  the  breakdown,  and  so  the  stroke  will  pro- 
gress from  point  to  point,  until  it  finally  reaches  the  earth, 
the  action  being  similar  to  that  of  a  quantity  of  water  released 
on  the  top  of  a  hill,  which  starts  a  small  stream  downward  in 
the  most  available  path,  which  stream  turns  from  side  to  side 
in  its  course  down  the  hill,  always  taking  the  easiest  path, 
until  it  reaches  the  bottom. 

"This,  I  believe,  is  the  most  usual  form  of  lightning  stroke. 
A  rarer  form  occurs  when  the  atmosphere  is  practically  uniform 
in  character  between  a  broad,  flat  cloud  and  the  earth.  In  this 
case,  the  potential  gradient  between  the  cloud  and  the  earth  will 
be  more  nearly  uniform,  and  no  discharge  will  occur  until  the 
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atmosphere  throughout  the  entire  course  of  the  stroke  is  stressed 
to  tlie  breakdown  point.  The  voltage  required  for  tliis  kind  of 
a  stroke  is  very  much  higher  than  that  required  for  the  class 
of  stroke  first  described,  and  the  severity  of  the  stroke  is 
correspondingly  greater. 

"If  the  earth  were  perfectly  flat  and  uniform,  the  points 
at  which  lightning  would  strike  would  be  determined  entirely 
by  the  location  of  the  charged  clouds  and  the  characteristics 
of  the  atmosphere  intervening  between  the  clouds  and  the 
earth.  In  general,  the  lightning  would  start  from  the  lowest 
point  on  the  charged  cloud,  and  would  follow  the  path  of  least 
resistance  through  the  atmosphere  to  the  earth.  Where  the 
earth  is  not  uniform,  due  to  either  variable  contour,  or  the 
existence  of  buildings,  trees,  poles  or  other  projections  from 
the  surface,  or  due  to  regions  of  good  conductivity,  caused  by 
moisture,  as  compared  with  regions  of  poor  conductivity,  caused 
by  dry  sand  or  rock,  the  course  of  the  lightning  to  the  earth 
will  be  somewhat  modified  by  these  irregularities.  This  follows 
from  the  fact  that  the  lightning  always  tends  to  take  the  path 
of  least   resistance. 

"In  all  ordinary  cases,  however,  the  location  and  configura- 
tion  of  the   storm   clouds,   and   the   more   or   less   variable   con- 
ductivity of  the  atmosphere,  are  by  all  means  the  predominat- 
ing factors  in  determining  where  the  lightning  will  strike,  and 
all   ordinary,   natural   or   artificial   projections   from   the   earth's 
surface  are  of  comparatively  small  importance." 
We  may  assume  for  present  purposes  that  a  lightning-rod  properly 
adjusted  to  a  building,  furnishes  some  protection  against  damage  from 
lightning;   but  so  far  as  our  research  has  gone,  there  appears  to  be  no 
difference   of  opinion   among   the   authorities   that   the   lightning-rod    is 
not   employed   because   it  attracts  the   lightning.     From   the   articles   in 
the    standard   encyclopedias    and    from   the    work    of   Sir   Oliver    Lodge, 
entitled  "Lightning  Conductors  and  Lightning  Guards,"  we   deduce  the 
following:      The    lightning-rod    projecting   above   the   building   which    it 
is  intended  to  protect,  may  be  the  object  upon  which  the  atmospheric 
breakdown   occurs,   and,  being   a   good   conductor   of   electricity,   it   will 
ordinarily  conduct  the  discharge  safely  into  the  ground  and  relieve  the 
building   itself   from   danger.     When   electricity   passes   through    a  poor 
conductor,   it   generates   intense   heat.     If  there   is   no   lightning-rod   at- 
tached to  a  building  and  the  breakdown  occurs  at  some  projecting  por- 
tion of  the  building,  the  heat  generated  by  the  passage  of  the  electricity 
through  the  building — a  poor  conductor — may,  and   usually  does,   cause 
damage.     The  atmospheric  breakdown  occurs  at  the  weakest  point — the 
place  of  maximum  tension.     If  there  are   numerous   projecting  objects, 
such    as    lightning-rods,   trees,   etc.,   the   brushes    and    glows    become    so 
numerous   that  the   tension   may   be   relieved   and   the   entire   discharge 
dissipated  without  violence   or  damage,   and   primarily  this   is  the   pur- 
pose which  the  lightning-rod  is  to  subserve.     But  if  the  charged  cloud 
descends  too  quickly  or  has  too  great  a  store  of  energy,  the  crash  occurs 
notwithstanding  the  projecting  points  and  the  service  of  the  lightning- 
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rod  is  then  employed  to  conduct  the  discharge  into  the  ground.  Be- 
cause projecting  objects  may  occasion  the  atmospheric  breakdown,  trees, 
tall  buildings  and  other  projecting  objects  are  more  likely  to  be  struck 
by  lightning  than  other  less  prominent  objects,  and  it  is  upon  this 
theory,  we  think,  that  compensation  for  injury  from  lightning  was 
allowed  in  State  v.  Ramsey  County  Dist.  Court,  129  Minn.  502,  153  N. 
W.  119,  and  in  Andrew  v.  Failsworth  Industrial  Soc,  2  K.  B.  32,  and 
denied  in  Klawinski  v.  Lake  Shore  etc.  R.  Co.,  185  Mich.  643,  152  N. 
W.  213;  in  Hoenig  v.  Industrial  Com.,  159  Wis.  646,  150  N.  W.  996,  and 
in  Kelly  v.  Kerry  County  Council,  42  Ir.  L.  T.  23.  The  decisions  are 
harmonious.  The  difference  in  the  facts  alone  account  for  the  contrary 
results. 

The  most  diligent  research  on  our  part  has  failed  to  disclose  any 
authority  which  supports  the  theory  upon  which  this  cause  was  decided 
by  the  court  below;  on  the  contrary,  so  far  as  they  point  to  any  con- 
clusion respecting  the  subject,  the  authorities  indicate  quite  clearly  that 
the  presence  of  the  metal  road-grader  could  not  have  had  any  perceptible 
influence  upon  the  lightning  and  did  not  tend  to  increase  the  natural 
hazard  of  the  deceased's  employment;  for  this  reason  it  cannot  be  said 
from  this  record  that  his  death  resulted  from  an  accident  arising  out 
of  his  employment,  as  the  term  is  used  in  our  Workmen's  Compensa- 
tion Act. 

The  judgment  is  reversed  and  the  cause  is  remanded  to  the  district 
court  with  directions  to  enter  judgment  for  the  defendant  Board. 


LIABILITY  OF  EMPLOYER  AND  RIGHT  TO 
CHANGE  PLANS. 

Helena,  Nov.   5th,   1917. 
Industrial  Accident  Board, 

Helena,  Montana. 
Gentlemen: 

You  have  requested  my  opinion  upon   the   following  propositions. 

1.  Is  an  employer,  under  plan  two  of  the  Act,  liable  for  the  pay- 
ment of  compensation  in  case  the  Insurance  Company  becomes  insolvent? 

2.  In  case  insurance  policy  is  cancelled  by  the  Insurance  Company, 
may  the  employer  then  become  subject  to  the  provisiony  of  Compensa- 
tion Plan  No.  One  or  Compensation  Plan  No.  Three? 

On  page  7  of  the  Corpus  Juris  Treatise  on  Workmen's  Compensation 

Acts,  it  is  said: 

"The  compensation  acts,  as  was  well  said  in  one  of  the 
earlier  opinions  on  the  constitutional  questions  involved,  form  a 
legislative  response  to  an  emphatic,  if  not  a  peremptory,  public 
demand  that  a  system  be  afforded  whereby  employers  and  em- 
ployed might  escape  from  personal  injury  litigation,  and  every 
employee  not  guilty  of  willful  misconduct  might  receive  at  once 
a  reasonable  recompense  for  injuries  accidentally  received  in  his 
employment  under  certain  fixed  rules  and  without  friction." 
The  following  quotation  is  found  on  pages  1412  and  1413  of  Senate 

Document  No.  338   of  the   62nd   Congress,   transmitting  a   report   of  the 
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hearings  held  before  the  Employers'  Liability  and  Workmen's  Com- 
pensation Commission,  and  is  taken  from  one  of  the  briefs  on  the  legal 
aspects  of  systematic  compensation  for  industrial  accidents: 

"Compulsory  compensation  is  the  root  of  every  system, 
and  generally,  as  we  have  seen,  the  compulsion  is  addressed 
to  employers.  This  element  cf  compulsion  needs  to  be  empha- 
sized as  being  fundamental  because  some  writers  seem  to  em- 
phasize compulsion  only  where  insurance  of  compensation  is 
made  obligatory.  But  in  truth,  insurance,  even  though  a  statute 
link  it  with  compensation,  is  essentially  a  sequent  and  not  an 
intrinsic  factor  thereof.  It  is  a  method  for  at  once  effectuating 
and  distributing  a  primary  obligation  already  imposed.  In  treat- 
ing insurance,  whether  compulsory  or  not,  as  ancillary  to  com- 
pulsory compensation,  we  do  not  minimize  its  real  importance — 
we  simply  put  it  in  its  proper  place. 

Insurance  of  compensation  benefits  the  injured  workman 
by  presumably  securing  to  him  the  payment  of  whatever  sums 
may  become  due,  and  where  it  is  made  obligatory  we  may 
assume  that  the  workman's  interest  is  the  prominent  motive. 

But  to  the  party  responsible  for  compensation  insurance, 
whether  obligatory  or  not,  is  of  equal  or  even  greater  concern. 
Indeed  it  is  usually  a  commercial  necessity,  for  only  by  some 
method  of  insurance  may  the  burden  of  his  risk  be  lightened 
through  distribution. 

This  need  is  completely  met  in  the  States  where  the  law  at 
once  requires  insurance  and  ordains  the  method.  It  is  partly 
met  where  the  law  encourages  insurance  by  indicating  institu- 
tions to  which  the  employer  may  transfer  his  obligations.  Where 
the  law  is  silent  he  who  would  insure  must  do  it  in  his  own  way 
and  at  his  own  risk. 

Always  bearing  in  mind  that  insurance  in  its  passive  sense 
tends   to   secure  the   workman,  we   have   also   to   consider   it   in 
its   active   sense — as   something   to   be   done   by    the   responsible 
party  for  his  immediate  protection." 
Also  on  page  13  of  the  same  report  is  found  the  following  quotation. 

"I  believe  that  insurance  as  important  as  it  is  in  relation 
to  this  entire  problem  should  be  regarded  as  a  means  to  an  end 
and  not  an  end  itself.  I  think  we  are  to  distinguish  forms  of 
compensation  from  employers'  liability  by  recognizing  that  com- 
pensation legislation  of  any  kind,  as  I  understand  it,  is  to  pro- 
vide a  systematic  recovery  for  persons  injured  in  employment, 
as  distinguished  from  any  system  in  which  recovery  is  predicated 
upon  fault,  and  to  which  we  apply  the  term  an  employers' 
liability  system  as  distinguished  from  a  compensation  system. 
I  can  not  imagine  any  successful  system  which  provides  for  the 
systematic  compensation  of  injuries  received  in  the  course  of 
employment  which  must  not  be  predicated,  in  order  to  lessen 
the  shock  of  so  great  a  primary  burden  upon  a  system  of  insur- 
ance." 
You  will  notice  that  in  both  of  the  above  quotations  it  is  recognized 
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that  the  primary  obligation  rests  upon  the  employer  to  pay  compensation 
to  his  injured  employee,  and  that  the  insurance  features  of  the  Act  are 
merely  a  means  to  an  end,  and  a  method  of  distributing  the  burden  of 
the  risk  imposed  upon  the  employer. 

Also  in  Section  35  (b)  of  the  Act,  it  is  provided  that  after  the 
Board  has  determined  the  amount  of  insurance  which  an  employer  under 
Plan  II  of  the  Act  shall  carry,  "the  said  employer  shall  file  the  policy 
or  policies  of  insurance  herein  provided  for  with  the  Board,  which  policy 
or  policies  shall  insure  in  the  amounts  so  fixed  by  the  Board  against 
any  and  all  liaMlity  of  the  employer  to  pay  the  compensation  and  bene- 
fits provided  for  in  this  Act."  Also  by  Section  16  of  the  Act  it  is  pro- 
vided that  every  employer  and  insurer  who  shall  become  bound  by  and 
subject  to  the  provisions  of  Compensation  Plan  No.  II,  shall  be  liable 
for  the  payment  of  compensation  to  an  injured  employee.  Not  only 
does  Section  35  (b)  recognize  the  primary  liability  of  the  employer,  but 
by  Section  16,  both  the  employer  and  the  insurer  are  made  liable  for 
the  payment  of  the  compensation  provided   for   in  the  Act. 

In  Winfied  vs.  N.  .Y  C.  &  H.  R.  R.  Co.,  153  N.  Y.  Supp.,  on  pages 
501-2,  it  is  said: 

"The  statute  should  be  given  a  broad  and  liberal  construc- 
tion, in  order  to  carry  out  the  beneficent  purposes  for  which  it 
was  enacted.  It  is  not  a  law  fixing  a  liability  for  negligence, 
or  fixing  a  liability  upon  or  creating  a  cause  of  action  against 
the  employer,  but,  as  we  have  said,  is  in  substance  a  provision 
that  the  state  will  make  compensation  to  injured  employes  in 
hazardous  employments  from  moneys  which  it  has  collected  or 
secured  from  them.  It  is  a  state  system  of  insurance.  No 
liablity  other  than  for  premiums  is  imposed  upon  the  employer, 
except  by  way  of  penalty.  He  may  relieve  himself  from  the 
payment  of  premiums  by  becoming  a  self-insurer. 

The  state  may  regulate  business,  and  it  is  its  duty  to 
regulate  businesses  of  such  a  hazardous  nature  that  the  em- 
ployes are  exposed  to  great  dangers  from  risks  incident  to  them. 
The  people,  in  adopting  the  constitutional  provision,  and  the 
Legislature,  in  enacting  this  statute,  recognize  the  fact  that  these 
hazardous  employments  as  a  whole  must  contribute  to  the  com- 
pensation for  the  injuries  they  ordinarily  inflict  upon  the  em- 
ployes engaged  in  them.  I  think  the  real  intent  and  purpose 
of  the  act  is  plain,  when  it  is  treated  purely  as  a  requirement 
of  insurance  in  the  state  fund,  and  that  the  provision  for  a 
self-insurer  and  other  insurance  carriers  are  makeshifts  adopted 
for  the  convenience  of  the  employer,  but  which  should  not  in 
any  way  infringe  upon  the  integrity  or  the  real  spirit  of  the 
act.  The  legislative  intent  primarily  is  not  to  require  any  em- 
ployer to  make  satisfaction  to  his  employe  for  an  injury  sus- 
tained, but  to  make  all  the  hazardous  businesses  contribute  to 
a  fund  which  shall  compensate  for  any  injury  received  in  any 
one  of  such  employments.  The  fact  that  the  employer  takes 
advantage  of  certain  provisions  in  the  act  and  becomes  a  self- 
insurer  does  not  affect  the  construction  of  the  act,  nor  work  to 
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the   prejudice  of  the   employes   engaged   in   that   particular   em- 
ployment. 

The   act   was   intended   to   benefit   equally   all   employes   en- 
gaged in  such  employments.  There  was  no  intent  to  allow  the 
employer  by  his  act  to  change  the  purposes  of  the  law,   or  to 
affect  the  benefits  which  his  employes  were  entitled  to  under  it, 
and  which  other  employes  receive.    An  employe  is  not  prejudiced 
by  the  fact  that  his  employer  qualifies  as  a  self-insurer,  or  in- 
sures otherwise  than  in  the  state  fund.     The  rights  of  the  em- 
ploye under  the  act  do  not  depend  at  all  upon  the  manner  in 
which  his  employer  has  elected  to  carry  his  insurance." 
I  am  therefore  of  the  opinion  that  in  case  an  insurance  company 
becomes   insolvent  so   that  it  can   not  pay  compensation   to   an  injured 
employee,  or  in  case  of  his  death  to  his  beneficiaries  or  dependents,  the 
employer,  being  primarily  responsible  for  the  payment  of  same,  must  pay 
the  compensation  provided  for  in  the  act.     That  this  is  the  intention  of 
our  Workmen's  Compensation  Act,  is  further  evidenced  by  the  language 
in  Sec.  40    (u)    in  connection  with  disbursements  out  of  the  Industrial 
Accident   Fund   under  Plan   III. 

The  second  proposition  which  you  have  submitted  is  very  difficult 
owing  to  the  absence  of  any  adjudicated  cases  upon  this  or  any  similar 
question.  As  previously  stated  to  you  in  a  letter  dated  June  28th,  1917, 
(See  pages  327-8  of  your  last  annual  report)  I  stated  that  I  considered 
the  filing  of  the  insurance  policy  as  a  very  vital  factor  in  the  employers 
obtaining  the  benefits  of  the  act  under  Plan  II,  and  that  such  policy 
must  be  kept  in  force.  The  question  now  presented  is  altogether  dif- 
ferent in  that  the  employer  has  fully  complied  with  the  provisions  of 
Plan  II,  and  the  Insurance  Company  has  cancelled  his  policy,  leaving  the 
employer  without  any  insurance  or  protection. 

Section  35  (a)  and  (b),  of  the  Act,  provide  that  an  employer  by 
filing  his  election  to  become  subject  to  and  bound  by  Compensation  Plan 
No.  II,  may  insure  his  liability  to  pay  the  compensation  in  any  Insur- 
ance Company  authorized  to  transact  such  business  in  this  State.  It 
is  then  provided  that  the  employer  shall  file  with  the  Board,  written 
acceptance  of  the  provision  of  Plan  No.  II,  ,together  with  certain  infor- 
mation upon  which  the  Board  determines  the  amount  of  insurance  which 
the  employer  shall  carry  during  the  fiscal  year.  Section  3  (h)  of  the 
Act,  provides  in  part  as  follows: 

"After  having  once  elected  to  be  bound  by  one  or  the  other 
of  the  Compensation  Plans  provided  in  this  Act,  such  employer 
shall  be  bound  by  such  election  for  said  first  fiscal  year  and 
each  succeeding  fiscal  year,  unless  such  employer  shall,  not  less 
than  thirty  or  more  than  sixty  days  prior  to  the  end  of  any 
fiscal  year,  elect  not  to  be  bound  by  either  of  such  Compensa- 
tion Plans,  after  the  expiration  of  said  fiscal  year  or  unless  he 
shall  elect  to  be  bound  for  the  succeeding  fiscal  year  by  a  dif- 
ferent Compensation  Plan  than  the  one  by  which  he  is  then 
governed.  Such  election  must  be  made  in  the  manner  pro- 
vided for  in  reference  to  the  first  election  of  such  employer 
under  this  Act." 
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Also  Section  35    (i)   of  our  Act  provides  as  follows: 

"No  policy  of  insurance  issued  under  the  provisions  of  Com- 
pensation Plan  Number  Two  shall  be  cancelled  within  the  time 
limited  for  its  expiration  except  upon  thirty  days'  notice  to  the 
employer  in  favor ,  of  whom  such  policy  is  issued,  and  to  the 
Board,  unless  such  policy  sought  to  be  cancelled  shall  have  been 
sooner  replaced  by  other  insurance." 

From  these  two  sections  it  might  be  argued  that  an  employer  after 
having  once  elected  to  come  under  Plan  No.  II  of  the  Act,  is  bound  by 
such  election  for  the  whole  of  such  fiscal  year,  and  in  case  of  the  can- 
cellation of  his  policy  he  must,  in  order  to  be  entitled  to  the  benefits  of 
the  Act,  file  another  insurance  policy  with  the  Board.  But,  I  do  not 
believe  that  our  Act  should  receive  such  a  narrow  construction.  The 
provision  of  Section  35  (i)  relating  to  replacing  by  other  insurance, 
does  not  necessarily  mean  by  another  "insurance  policy",  but  by  other 
assurance  to  the  employee  that  he  will  be  protected  under  the  Act.  And 
it  seems  to  me  that  this  may  be  effected  either  by  electing  to  come 
under  Plan  I,  upon  proof  of  solvency  to  the  Board,  or  by  electing  to 
come  under  Plan  III  and  pay  assessments.  The  insurance  policy  being 
cancelled  and  no  longer  in  force  and  effect,  such  policy  being  a  vital 
factor  under  Plan  II,  the  employer  is  no  longer  under  the  Act  and  should 
immediately  bring  himself  within  the  Act  by  filing  his  election  under 
Plan  I  or  Plan  III  and  complying  with  the  several  provisions  relating 
to  the  plan  under  the  provisions  of  which  he  brings  himself. 

I  do  not  believe  that  the  provisions  of  Section  3  (h)  were  intended 
to  affect  the  substantial  rights  of  either  the  employer  or  the  employee, 
but  rather  that  such  restrictions  were  intended  as  an  administrative 
feature  of  the  Act.  As  was  said  in  McQueeney  against  Sutphen  &  Hyer, 
153  N.  Y.  Supp.,  558,  "the  law  should  be  liberally  construed,  so  as  to  give 
to  the  employee  and  the  employer  alike  the  protection  manifestly  in- 
tended," and  the  employee  certainly  cannot  complain,  as  long  as  he  is 
properly  protected,  whether  his  employer  is  under  Plan  II  of  the  Act 
or  under  Plan  I  or  Plan  III.  The  employer  is  also  certainly  entitled  to 
receive  the  benefits  of  the  Act,  and  upon  the  cancellation  of  his  policy, 
he  being  no  longer  under  the  Act,  should  be  permitted  to  come  under 

which  ever  plan  he  elects. 

Respectfully, 

S.   C.   FORD, 

Attorney   General. 


REINSURANCE. 

Helena,  Mont.,  Dec.  18th,  1917. 
Industrial    Accident    Board, 

Helena,   Montana. 
Gentlemen: 

You  have  submitted  to  me  the  Following  question:  "Does  our  law 
permit  or  authorize  the  Industrial  Accident  Board  to  arrange  for  or 
negotiate  for  reinsurance  of  risks  carried  under  Plan  III  of  the  Work- 
men's   Compensation    Law?" 

You  state  that  it  is  possible  for  an  accident  to  occur  in  any  one  of 
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the  four  quartz  mines  that  are  now  under  Plan  III,  that  would  result  in 
the  loss  of  the  lives  of  twenty  men,  and  that  the  same  conditions  exist 
in  reference  to  the  coal  mines  that  are  under  Plan  III.  If  such  a  calam- 
ity accident  should  happen  the  amount  in  the  Industrial  Accident  Fund 
would  be  insufficient  to  pay  the  compensation  and  it  could  only  be  cared 
for  by  an  assessment  for  that  purpose  which  would  constitute  a  burden 
upon  the  employers  under  Plan  III,  and  this  condition  has  to  a  great 
extent  caused  employers  not  to  come  under  this  plan,  because  of  the 
fact  that  there  is  no  protection  against  an  abnormal  assessment  upon 
the  happening  of  such  an  accident. 

It  might  be  suggested  that  Article  V,  Sec.  34  and  Article  XII,  Sec. 
10  of  the  Constitution,  providing  that  no  money  shall  be  drawn  from 
the  State  Treasury  except  in  pursuance  of  specific  appropriations  made 
by  law,  would  prohibit  the  Industrial  Accident  Board  from  paying  out 
any  money  from  the  Industrial  Accident  Fund  for  this  purpose.  But, 
I  do  not  believe  that  the  above  sections  of  the  constitution  would  apply 
in  this  case,  as  the  Industrial  Accident  Fund  is  not  a  part  of  the  State 
Treasury  within  the  meaning  of  such  constitutional  prohibition.  The 
following  quotation  is  taken  from  the  case  of  State  vs.  McMillan,  36 
Nev.  383,,  136  Pac.  108  at  110: 

"These  premiums  are  not  paid  for  the  purposes  for  which 
taxes  and  revenues  are  usually  paid  into  the  state  treasury, 
and  could  not  be  used  or  made  available  for  the  payment  of 
warrants  for  the  ordinary  expenses  of  the  state  government 
which  are  payable  out  of  the  state  treasury.  The  state  insur- 
ance fund  being  derived  only  from  the  payment  of  premiums  by 
employers  who  do  not  ODject  to  coming  under  the  terms  of  the 
compensation  act,  and  oeing  provided  for  the  special  and  humane 
purpose  of  compensating  employes  who  are  maimed  or  injured, 
and  the  widows  and  orphans  of  those  who  are  killed,  may  be 
distinguished  from  the  state  treasury,  which  is  provided  for  the 
payment  of  the  general  expenses  of  the  state  government,  and 
which  is  supplied  under  compulsory  laws  and  provisions  of  the 
Constitution  requiring  a  uniform  system  of  taxation." 

"The  state  insurance  fund  should  be  regarded  as  separate 
from  the  state  treasury,  as  are  county  and  city  funds,  which  are 
derived  under  general  or  special  acts  of  the  Legislature.  The 
'state  treasury'  has  a  well-understood  meaning,  which  does  not 
include  such  a  special  fund  as  this  one,  providing  for  injured 
employes  and  their  dependents." 

Section  40.  (a)  of  the  Workmen's  Compensation  Law  provides  as 
follows : 

"Every  employer,  subject  to  the  provisions  of  Compensa- 
tion Plan  Number  Three,  shall,  in  the  manner  and  at  the  times 
herein  specified,  pay  into  the  State  Treasury,  in  accordance  w-th 
the  following  schedule,  a  sum  equal  to  the  percentage  of  his 
total  annual  pay-roll  specified  in  this  section;  which  said 
schedule  is  subdivided  into  classes,  and  the  percentage  of  pay- 
ments of  premiums  or  assessments  to  be  requ'red  from  each  of 
said  classes  is  as  follows:" 
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Then   follows   twenty-six   classes   in   which   are   grouped   the   several 
hazardous  industries  to  which  the  Act  applies,   (See  Sections  4  b,  c,  d> 
and  e),  and  the  percentage  of  premiums  or  assessments  to  be  paid  by 
each  class,  ranging  from  less  than  one  per  cent  to  ten  per  cent. 
Section  40   (c)  provides  in  part  as  follows: 

"The  classification  of  hazardous  occupations  in  Section  40  (a)  and 
the  rates  of  premium  or  assessment  therein  fixed  are  advisory  only,  and 
the  Board  is  hereby  given  full  power  and  authority  to  rearrange,  revise, 
add  to,  take  from,  change,  modify,  increase,  or  decrease  any  classification 
or  rate  named  in  Section  40  (a)  as  in  its  judgment  or  experience  may 
be  necessary  or  expedient." 

Section  40  (d)  provides  that  it  is  the  intention  and  purpose  of 
Compensation  Plan  III  that  each  industry,  trade,  occupation,  or  employ- 
ment coming  under  the  provisions  of  said  plan  shall  be  liable  and  pay 
for  all  injuries  happening  to  employes  coming  under  the  provisions  of 
said  plan,  and  that  all  funds  collected  by  assessments  shall  be  paid  into 
one  common  fund  to  be  known  as  the  Industrial  Accident  Fund,  but 
accounts  shall  be  kept  with  each  industry,  trade,  occupation  or  employ- 
ment in  accordance  with  the  foregoing  classifications,  or  otherwise,  as 
the  Board  may  direct,  both  as  to  receipts  and  disbursements. 

But  by  Section  24  (c)  the  Industrial  Accident  Fund  is  a  trust  fund 
to  be  used  only  for  the  purposes  for  which  such  fund  is  created.  The 
Act  makes  no  provisions  for  any  reinsurance  under  Plan  III,  and  the 
authority  of  the  Board  must  in  all  cases  be  found  within  the  Act  itself 
or  by  necessary  implication  from  its  terms.  I  do  not  believe  that  the 
Board  has  any  implied  authority  to  expend  money  from  the  Industrial 
Accident  Fund  for  such  reinsurance.  The  terms  of  the  Act  itself  seem 
to  negative  such  a  procedure.    Section  40  (i)  of  the  Act  Provides: 

"If,  at  the  end  of  any  year,  it  shall  be  seen  that  the  con- 
tribution to  the  Industrial  Accident  Fund  by  any  class  of  in- 
dustry shall  be  less  than  the  drain  upon  such  fund  on  account 
of  that  class,  the  deficiency  shall  be  made  good  to  the  fund  on 
the  first  day  of  February  of  the  following  year  by  the  employers 
of  that  class  in  proportion  to  their  respective  payments  for  the 
previous  year." 
And  by  Section  40    (u). 

"If  at  any  time  there  shall  not  be  sufficient  money  in  the 
Accident  Fund  with  which  to  pay  any  warrants  drawn  thereon, 
the  employer,  on  account  of  whose  workmen  the  warrant  was 
drawn,  shall  pay  the  same,  and  upon  his  next  contribution  to 
such  fund  he  shall  be  credited  with  the  amount  so  paid  with 
interest  thereon  at  the  rate  of  six  per  centum  per  annum  from 
the  date  of  such  payment  to  the  date  upon  which  the  next 
assessment  becomes  payable." 

However  commendable  the  proposed  action  of  the  Board  in  thi& 
matter  may  be,  and  however  necessary  it  may  be  not  only  for  the 
preservation  of  the  Industrial  Accident  Fund  itself,  but  also  for  the 
protection  of  the  employers  of  certain  classes  who  have  elected  to  come 
under  Plan  III,  I  do  not  believe  that  our  Act  is  broad  enough  to 
authorize   the   expenditure   of  any   of  this   fund   for   such    purpose.     An 
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amendment  to  our  Act,  similar  to  the  provisions  of  subdivision  8  of 
Section  23  of  the  Colorado  Law,  as  amended  in  1917,  would  doubtless 
be  a  very  wise  move  on  the  part  of  our  next  legislative  assembly.  This 
section  of  the  Colorado  Law  is  as  follows: 

"The  Commission  may,  with  the  approval  of  the  State  Auditing 
Board,  secure  re-insurance  covering  the  catastrophe  hazard  with 
respect  to  any  risk  or  risks  carried  by  the  State  Compensation 
Insurance  Fund,  and  the  State  Treasurer  shall  pay  the  premium 
for  such  re-insurance  from  the  State  Compensation  Insurance 
Fund  in  the  manner  provided  by  this  act  for  other  disbursements 
from  said  fund." 
Section  40    (e)    of  our  Act  provides: 

"There  shall  be  collected  from  all  classes  as  initial  payment 
into  the  Industrial  Accident  Fund,  on  or  before  the  fifteenth  day 
of  July,  1915,  one-fourth  of  the  premium  of  assessment  for  that 
fiscal  year  and  one-twelfth  thereof  at  the  first  of  each  month 
beginning  with  October  first,  1915;  provided,  that  if  such  fund 
shall  have  a  sufficient  balance  on  hand  at  the  end  of  the  first 
three  months,  or  any  month  thereafter,  to  meet  the  requirements 
of  the  Industrial  Accident  Fund,  no  assessment  shall  be  called 
for  such  months. 
And  Section  40    (j)    is  as  follows: 

"Upon  the  happening  of  an  accident  where  death,  or  the 
nature  of  the  injury  renders  the  amount  of  future  payments 
certain  or  reasonably  certain,  the  Board  shall  forthwith  cause 
the  Treasurer  of  the  Board  to  set  apart  out  of  the  Industrial 
Accident  Fund  a  sum  of  money,  to  be  calculated  on  the  bas's 
of  the  maximum  sum  required  to  pay  the  compensation  accru- 
ing on  account  of  such  injury,  which  will  meet  such  required 
payments  not  exceeding,  however,  the  sum  of  Four  Thousand 
Dollars   for   any   one   case." 

This  last  section  certainly  contemplates  that  the  Board  shall  create 
a  working  surplus  in  the  Industrial  Accident  Fund,  and  Section  40  (e) 
specifically  authorizes  the  Board  to  collect  assessments  or  premiums 
from  the  employers  of  each  class  until  there  shall  be  accumulated  in  the 
Industrial  Accident  Fund  a  sufficient  balance  to  meet  the  requirements 
of  such  fund.  What  constitutes  a  sufficient  balance  to  meet  these  re- 
quirements? The  Industrial  Accident  Board,  under  its  general  adminis- 
trative powers  (See  also  Section  18  (c)  ),  is  to  determine  this  question 
in  the  exercise  of  a  sound  discretion.  And,  it  is  my  opinion  that  a  con- 
siderable discretion  is  reposed  in  your  Board.  See  Barrett  vs.  Grays 
Harbor  Commercial  Co.,  209  Fed.  at  98.) 

As  I  understand  it  the  only  real  danger  of  a  calamity  hazard,  so 
called,  exists  in  the  case  of  the  coal  and  quartz  mines.  The  Board, 
under  the  power  and  authority  granted  to  it  by  Sec.  40  (c),  above  quoted, 
can  so  arrange  the  classification  provided  in  Section  40  (a)  that  these 
industries,  in  which  calamity  accidents  are  liable  to  happen,  will  be  in 
a  class  by  themselves  or  each  in  a  separate  class.  And  then  under  the 
authority  of  Sec.  40  (e)  continue  to  collect  the  regular  monthly  assess- 
ments  until   there   is   created   "a   sufficient   balance"    in   the   Industrial 
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Accident  Fund  "to  meet  the  requirements  of  such  fund".  And  the 
amount  of  this  balance  will  be  determined  by  your  Board  in  the  exercise 
of  sound  business  judgment,  being  guided  by  the  experience  of  the  past 
in  the  operation  of  such  industries,  and  the  number  and  character  of 
accidents  which  have  happened  and  are  liable  to  happen  in  the  future. 

Respectfully, 

S.   C.   FORD, 

Attorney   General. 


RIGHTS  OF  ALIEN  BENEFICIARIES  TO  RECEIVE 
COMPENSATION. 

Helena,   Jan.    5th.   1918. 

Industrial  Accident  Board, 
Helena,   Montana. 

Gentlemen: 

You  have  requested  my  opinion  upon  the  question  of  the  application 

of  the   ''Trading  with  the  Enemy  Act"   of  Congress  to  the  payment  of 

compensation  to  non-resident  alien  beneficiaries  and  to  resident  aliens. 
The    following   provisions   of   the   "Trading   with   the    Enemy   Act," 

approved  Oct.  6,  1917,  cover  the  question  which  you  have  presented. 
"Sec.  2.     That  the  word  "enemy,"  as  used  herein,  shall  be 
deemed  to  mean,  for  the  purposes  of  such  trading  and  of  this 
Act— 

(a)  Any  individual,  partnership,  or  other  body  of  indivi- 
duals, of  any  nationality,  resident  within  the  territory  (includ- 
ing that  occupied  by  the  military  and  naval  forces)  of  any 
nation  with  which  the  United  States  is  at  war,  or  resident  out- 
side the  United  States  and  doing  business  within  such  territory." 
"(c)  Such  other  individuals,  or  body  or  class  of  individuals,  as 
may  be  natives,  citizens,  or  subjects  of  any  nation  with  which 
the  United  States  is  at  war,  other  than  citizens  of  the  United 
States,  wherever  resident  or  wherever  doing  business,  as  the 
President,  if  he  shall  find  the  safety  of  the  United  States  or 
the  successful  prosecution  of  the  war  shall  so  require,  may, 
'by  proclamation,  include  within  the  term  "enemy." 

"The  words  "ally  of  enemy,"  as  used  herein,  shall  be  deemed 
to  mean — 

(a)  Any  individual,  partnership,  or  other  body  of  individuals, 
of  any  nationality,  resident  within  the  territory  (including  that 
ocupied  by  the  military  and  naval  forces)  of  any  nation  which 
is  an  ally  of  a  nation  with  which  the  United  States  is  at  war, 
or  resident  outside  the  United  States  and  doing  business  within 
such  territory." 

"(c)  Such  other  individuals,  or  body  or  class  of  individuals, 
as  may  be  natives,  citizens,  or  subjects  of  any  nation  which  is 
an  ally  of  a  nation  with  which  the  United  States  is  at  war,  other 
than  citizens  of  the  United  States,  wherever  resident  or  wher- 
ever doing  business  as  the  President,  if  he  shall  find  the  safety 
of  the  United   States   or  the   successful  prosecution   of  the  war 
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shall  SO  require,  may,  by  proclamation,  include  within  the  term 

"ally  of  enemy." 

The  words  "to  trade,"   as  used  herein,   shall  he   deemed   to  mean — 

"(a)  Pay,  satisfy,  compromise,  or  give  security  for  the 
payment  or  satisfaction  of  any  debt  or  obligation." 

"(c)  Enter  into,  carry  on,  complete,  or  perform  any  con- 
tract, agreement,  or  obligation." 

"(e)  To  have  any  form  of  business  or  commercial  com- 
munication or  intercourse  with." 

"Sec.  3.     That  it  shall  be  unlawful — 

(a)  For  any  person  in  the  United  States,  except  with  the 
license  of  the  President,  granted  to  such  person  or  to  the  enemy 
or  ally  of  enemy,  as  provided  in  this  Act,  to  trade,  or  attempt 
to  trade,  either  directly  or  indirectly,  with,  to,  or  from,  or  for, 
or  on  account  of,  or  on  behalf  of,  or  for  the  benefit  of,  any 
other  person,  with  knowledge  or  reasonable  cause  to  believe 
that  such  other  person  is  an  enemy  or  ally  of  enemy,  or  is 
conducting  or  taking  part  in  such  trade,  directly  or  indirectly, 
for,  or  on  account  of,  or  on  behalf  of,  or  for  the  benefit  of, 
an  enemy  or  ally  of  enemy." 

"Sec.  6.  That  the  President  is  authorized  to  appoint,  pre- 
scribe the  duties  of,  and  fix  the  salary  (not  to  exceed  $5,000 
per  annum)  of  an  official  to  be  known  as  the  alien  property 
custodian,  who  shall  be  empowered  to  receive  all  money  and 
property  in  the  United  States  due  or  belonging  to  an  enemy, 
or  ally  of  enemy,  which  may  be  paid,  conveyed,  transferred, 
assigned,  or  delivered  to  said  custodian  under  the  provisions  of 
this  Act;  and  to  hold,  administer,  and  account  for  the  same 
under  the  general  direction  of  the  President  and  as  provided  in 
this  Act." 

"Sec.  7.  (a)  Any  person  in  the  United  States  who  holds 
or  has  or  shall  hold  or  have  custody  or  control  of  any  property 
beneficial  or  otherwise,  alone  or  jointly  with  others,  of,  for,  or 
on  behalf  of  an  enemy  or  ally  of  enemy,  or  of  any  person  whom 
he  may  have  reasonable  cause  to  believe  to  be  an  enemy  or  ally 
of  enemy  and  any  person  in  the  United  States  who  is  or  shall  be 
indebted  in  any  way  to  an  enemy  or  ally  of  enemy,  or  to  any 
person  whom  he  may  have  reasonable  cause  to  believe  to  be  an 
enemy  or  ally  of  enemy,  shall,  with  such  exceptions  and  under 
such  rules  and  regulations  as  the  President  shall  prescribe,  and 
within  thirty  days  after  the  passage  of  this  Act,  or  within  thirty 
days  after  such  property  shall  come  within  his  custody  or  con- 
trol, or  after  such  debt  shall  become  due,  report  the  fact  to  the 
alien-property  custodian  by  written  statement  under  oath  con- 
taining such  particulars  as  said  custodian  shall  require." 

"(e)  Any  payment,  conveyance,  transfer,  assignment,  or 
delivery  of  money  or  property  made  to  the  alien  property  cus- 
todian hereunder  shall  be  a  full  acquittance  and  discharge  for 
all  purposes  of  the  obligations  of  the  person  making  the  same 
to  the  extent  of  same.     The  alien  property  custodian  and  such 
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other  persons  as  the  President  may  appoint  shall  have  power  to 
execute,  acknowledge,  and  deliver  any  such  instrument  or  in- 
struments as  may  be  necessary  or  proper  to  evidence  upon 
the  record  or  otherwise  such  acquittance  and  discharge." 

Section    16.     That    whoever    shall    willfully    violate    any    of 
the  provisions   of   this  Act   or   of  any   license,   rule,   or   regula- 
tion  issued    thereunder,    and    whoever    shall    willfully    violate, 
neglect,   or   refuse  to   comply   with   any   order   of  the   President 
issued  in  compliance   with  the  provisions  of  this  Act  shall,  upon 
conviction,   be    fined   not    more    than    $10,000,    or,    if   a   natural 
person,   imprisoned  for  not  more  than  ten  years,  or  both;    and 
the  officer,  director,  or  agent  of  any  corporation  who  knowingly 
participates  in  such  violation  shall  be  punished  by  a  like  fine, 
imprisonment,    or    both,    and    any    property,    funds,    securities, 
papers,  or  other  articles  or  documents,  or  any  vessel,  together 
with  her  tackle,  apparel,  furniture  and  equipment,  concerned  in 
such  violation  shall  be  forfeited  to  the  United  States." 
It   seems   to   me   that   the   payment   of   compensation,   either   to   an 
injured  employee   or  to  a   beneficiary   or  dependent   of   a  deceased   em- 
ployee, would  be  included  with  the  term  "to  trade"  as  it  is  defined  in 
Section  2  of  this  Act. 

By  Sec.  3  (a)  it  is  unlawful  to  trade  with  an  enemy  or  an  ally  of 
enemy,  and  Sec.  16  provides  a  very  severe  penalty  for  a  violation  of  any 
of  the  provisions  of  the  Act.  Sec.  2,  for  the  purposes  of  the  question 
submitted  by  you,  defines  an  "enemy"  as  any  individual,  resident  within 
the  territory  of  any  nation  with  which  the  United  States  is  at  war,  and 
such  other  individuals  as  may  be  natives,  citizens,  or  subjects  of  any 
nation  with  which  the  United  States  is  at  war,  other  than  citizens  of 
the  United  States,  wherever  resident,  as  the  President,  if  he  shall  find 
the  safety  of  the  United  States  or  the  successful  prosecution  of  the  war 
shall  so  require,  may,  by  proclamation,  include  within  the  term  "enemy," 
likewise,  an  "ally  of  enemy"  is  deemed  to  mean  any  individual  resident 
within  the  teritory  of  any  nation  which  is  an  ally  of  a  nation  with 
which  the  United  States  is  at  war,  and  such  other  individuals  as  may 
be  natives,  citizens,  or  subjects  of  any  nation  which  is  an  ally  of  a 
nation  with  which  the  United  States  is  at  war,  other  than  citizens  of 
the  United  States,  wherever  resident,  as  the  President,  if  he  shall  find 
the  safety  of  the  United  States  or  the  successful  prosecution  of  the  war 
shall  so  require,  may,  by  proclamation,  include  within  the  term  "ally 
of  enemy." 

Thus  far  the  President  has  issued  no  proclamations  under  the  author- 
ity granted  him  by  this  Act  respecting  enemies  and  allies  of  enemy 
resident  within  the  United  States.  And,  until  such  a  proclamation  is 
issued,  compensation  should  be  paid  in  all  cases  as  before  the  war,  to 
individuals  not  residing  within  the  territory  (including  that  occupied 
by  the  military  and  naval  forces)  of  any  nation  with  which  the  United 
States  is  at  war,  or  which  is  an  ally  of  any  nation  with  which  the 
United  States  is  at  war. 

But,  as  to  compensation  due  to  individuals  resident  within  the  terri- 
tory,  (including  that  occupied  by  the  military  and  naval  forces)   of  any 
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nation  with  which  the  United  States  is  at  war,  or  which  is  an  ally  of 
any  nation  with  which  the  United  States  is  at  war,  or  resident  outside 
of  the  United  States  and  doing  business  within  such  territory,  you 
should  make  a  full  report  under  Section  7  (a)  of  the  Act  to  the  alien- 
property  custodian,  appointed  by  the  President  under  Section  6,  cover- 
ing all  compensation  due  and  payable  out  of  the  Industrial  Accident 
Fund  under  Plan  III  of  the  Workmen's  Compensation  Act.  It  will  be 
the  duty  of  the  insurance  company  to  make  this  report  in  all  cases 
where  compensation  is  payable  under  Plan  II  and  of  the  employer  in 
all  cases  where  compensation  is  payable  under  Plan  I. 

Respectfully, 

S.  C.  FORD, 

Attorney   General. 

RIGHTS  OF  SURVIVING  WIDOW. 

Helena,  Jan.   12th,   1918. 
Industrial  Accident  Board, 

Helena,  Montana. 
Gentlemen: 

You  have  requested  my  opinion  upon  the  question  of  whether  or 
not  a  surviving  widow  can  claim  compensation  in  case  an  employee 
receives  an  injury  which  causes  his  death  subsequent  to  six  months  fol- 
lowing the  happening  of  the  accident,  such  accident  being  the  proximate 
cause  of  his  death. 

By  Sec.  6  (k)  of  the  Act,  "injury"  means  and  shall  include  death 
resulting  from  injury.     Section  12  (a)   of  the  Act  is  as  follows: 

"If  an  injured  employe  dies  and  the  injury  was  the  proximate 
cause  of  such  death,  then  the  beneficiary  or  the  major  or  minor  de- 
pendents of  the  deceased,  as  the  case  may  be,  shall  receive  the  same 
compensation  as  though  the  death  occurred  immediately  following  the 
injury,  but  the  period  during  which  the  death  benefit  shall  be  paid  shall 
be  reduced  during,  or  for  which  compensation  was  paid  for  the  injury." 

By  Sec.  16  (e),  if  death  occurs  within  six  months  of  the  happening 
of  the  injury,  there  shall  be  paid,  in  addition  to  other  compensation,  the 
reasonable  burial  expenses  of  the  employee  not  exceeding  $75.  Sec.  16 
(h)  of  the  Act  provides  in  part  as  follows: 

"Compensation  for  all  classes  of  injuries  shall  run  consecutively  and 
not  concurrently,  and  as  follows:  First,  the  two  weeks'  medical  and 
hospital  services  and  medicines  as  provided  in  Section  16  (f),  unless  the 
employe  is  a  contributor  to  a  hospital  fund,  as  otherwise  in  this  Act  pro- 
vided; after  the  first  two  weeks,  compensation  as  provided  in  Section 
16  (a),  or  16  (b),  or  16  (c) ;  following,  either  or  none  of  the  above, 
compensation  as  provided  in  Section  16  (i) ;  following  any  or  either,  or 
none  of  the  above,  if  death  results  from  the  accident  within  six  months 
of  the  date  of  the  injury,  burial  expenses  as  provided  in  Section  16  (e); 
following  which,  compensation  to  beneficiaries,  if  any." 

Section  16  (d)  provides  the  amount  of  compensation  which  shall 
be  paid  in  case  of  death.  There  is  no  condition  or  provision  in  this 
section  or  in  sections  6  (k)  or  12  (a)  that  death  must  result  within  six 
months   from    the   time   of   the   happening    of   the    accident.     The    onlr 
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limitation  contained  in  Sections  6  (k)  and  12  (a)  is  that  if  death  does 
not  occur  within  six  months  there  is  no  liability  for  the  payment  of 
reasonable  burial  expenses  not  exceeding  $75,  but  if  death  occurs  after 
six  months  compensation  shall  be  paid  in  accordance  with  Section  12  (a) 
above.  Respectfully, 

S.   C.   FORD, 

Attorney   General. 


RIGHTS  OF  ADOPTED  CHILD. 

Helena,   Jan.   15,   1918. 
Industrial  Accident  Board, 

Helena,  Montana. 
Grcntlemen: 

I  have  your  letter  of  recent  date  from  which  it  appears  that  an 
employee  was  accidently  killed  in  October,  1917,  leaving  surviving  him 
a  wife,  who  procured  a  divorce  in  1916,  a  son  twelve  years  of  age  by 
a  former  wife,  divorced  in  1910,  which  son  was  legally  adopted  in  1910, 
and  a  son  born  in  1914.  At  the  time  the  second  wife  procured  a  divorce 
the  court  made  an  order  granting  to  her  the  custody  of  the  second  child 
and  ordering  the  payment  of  alimony  for  the  care  and  maintainance  of 
the  child.  Claims  for  compensation  have  been  presented  by  the  wife  and 
both  minor  children. 

The  claim  of  the  wife  being  rejected  as  she  is  not  within  the  pro- 
visions of  Sec.  6  (w)  of  the  Act,  the  question  presented  is,  to  whom  and 
how  shall  compensation  be  paid? 

For  the  purpose  of  this  case,  a  beneficiary  is  defined  in  Sec.  6  (I) 
of  the  Act  as  a  surviving  wife  and  a  surviving  child  or  children  under 
the  age  of  16  years,  and  if  no  surviving  wife  then  the  surviving  child 
or  children  under  the  age  of  16  years.  By  Sec.  6  (w)  a  wife  or  widow 
means  only  a  wife  or  widow  living  with,  or  legally  entitled  to  be  sup- 
ported by  the  deceased  at  the  time  of  the  injury.  In  this  case  the  wife 
being  divorced,  and  there  being  no  decree  for  alimony  to  her,  her  claim 
for  compensation  was  properly  rejected. 

By  Sec.  7  (a)  in  computing  compensation  to  children  only  those 
under  16  years,  except  invalid  children,  shall  be  included,  and  such  com- 
pensation shall  cease  when  the  child  reaches  the  age  of  16  years.  By 
Sec.  16  (h)  compensation  due  to  children  shall  be  divided  equally  among 
or  for  .:he  benefit  of  the  children,  and  by  Sec.  9  (b)  where  payment  is 
due  to  a  child  under  16  years  of  age  the  same  shall  be  made  to  the 
parent  or  to  the  duly  appointed  guardian. 

Section  3768  of  the  Revised  Codes  is  as  follows: 

"A  child,  when  adopted,  may  take  the  family  name  of  the  person 
adopting.  After  adoption  the  two  shall  sustain  towards  each  other  the 
legal  relation  of  parent  and  child  and  have  all  the  rights  and  be  sub- 
jected to  all  the  duties  of  that  relation." 

Under  the  above  statute  the  adopted  child  is  entitled  to  succeed  to 
the  estate  of  the  adopting  parent  in  the  same  manner  as  a  natural  child 
of  such  parent. 

1  C.  J.  1398-9;  In  Re  Newman's  Estate,  75  Cal.  213,  16  Pac.  887, 
7  Am.  St.  R.   146;   Riley  vs.  Day,   88  Kan.   503,  129  Pac.   524; 
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Warren   vs.   Prescott,   84   Me.   483,   30   Am.    St.   R.   370,   24  Atl. 
948,  17  L.  R.  A.  435. 
And   there   being  nothing   in   the   statute  to   the   contrary,   the   adopted 
child  may  also  inherit  from  or  thru  its  natural  parent. 
1  C.  J.   1400,  1  R.  C.  L.   614. 
Section  3769  of  the  Revised  Statutes  provides  as  follows: 

"ihe  parents  of  an  adopted  child  are,  from  the  time  of  the 
adoption,  relieved  of  al  parental  duties  towards  and  all  responsi- 
bility for  the  child  so  adopted  and  have  no  right  over  it. 
In  1  R.  C.  L.  610  it  is  stated  that  a  statutory  proceeding  of  adoption, 
when   legally   conducted,   utterly  terminates   all   legal    relations   between 
the  minor  and  his  natural  parents.    As  authority  for  this  proposition  the 
following  cases  are  cited  in  the  foot  note: 

Allison   vs.   Bryan,   26   Okia.   520,   109   Pac.   934,   138   Am.    St.    R. 
988,  30  L.  R.  A.   (N.  S.)   146  and  In  Re  Masterson's  estate,  45 
Wash.  48,  87  Pac.  1047,  122  Am|    St.  R.  886. 
In  the  first  of  these  cases  the  court  said: 

"By   adoption,   a   child   in   law   ceases   to   be   a   child   of   its 
natural   parents;    they  cease  to  have   any  legal   rights   therein; 
and  it  no  longer  owes  to  them  any  duty." 
In  the  second  case  the  court  said  on  page  1048: 

"By  the  decree  of  adoption  the  child  became,  to  all  intents 
and  purposes,  the  child  of  her  adoptive  mother,  and  continued 
to  be  such  even  after  her  death.  The  natural  parent,  by  her 
voluntary  act  in  consenting  to  the  adoption  of  her  child  by 
another,  became  divested  of  all  legal  rights  and  obligations  in 
respect  to  SaCh  child,  and  the  situation  was  not  changed  by  the 
death  of  the  adoptive  parent." 

Sec.  229  of  the  Civil  Code  of  California  is  identical  with  Sec.  3769 
of  the  Montana  Code.  In  Mitchell  vs.  Brown  18  Cal.  A.  117,  122  Pac. 
426,  the  court  saiu  on  page  427: 

"The  legal  effect  of  the  proceedings  by  which  Alphia  be- 
came the  adopted  child  of  the  deceased  was  to  disrobe  the  nat- 
ural parents  of  all  parental  or  any  authority  over  the  minor. 
The  child  by  virtue  of  those  proceedings  and  the  order  of  the 
court  therein,  became,  in  all  respects,  legally  the  child  of  the 
deceased  (Section  227,  Civ.  Code),  and  from  the  time  of  the 
adoption  thence  forward  the  deceased  and  the  child  sustained 
towards  each  other  the  legal  relation  of  parent  and  child,  and 
had  all  the  rights  and  were  subject  to  all  the  duties  of  that 
relation.  Civ.  Code,  Par.  228.  Furthermore,  the  natural  parents 
of  the  child,  from  the  time  of  her  adoption,  were  relieved  of  all 
parental  duties  towards,  and  all  responsibility  for,  the  child,  and 
as  before  stated,  can  legally  exercise  no  right  over  her.  Civ. 
Code  Par.  229.  It  follows,  from  the  foregoing  rules  of  the  law 
of  this  state,  that  after  the  adoption  of  a  minor  child  by 
another,  the  parental  obligations  of  the  natural  parents  to  such 
child  cease  to  exist,  and  that  the  former,  after  such  adoption, 
are  no  more  legally  liable  for  the  maintenance,  support,  and 
education  of  the  child  than  a  perfect  stranger  would  be." 
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See  also  1  C.  J.  1397  (124).  The  statute  in  Illinois  (Sec.  200  of  111. 
St.  Ann.,  Vol.  1,  page  442.)   provides: 

"The  natural  parents  of  a  child  so  adopted  shall  be  deprived, 
by  the  decree,  of  all  legal  rights,  as  respects  the  child,  and  the 
child  shall  be  freed  from  all  obligations  of  maintenance  and 
obedience  as  respects  such  parents." 

The  Supreme  Court  of  +hat  state  in  McNemar  137  L.  L, 
App.  at  507,  said: 

"The  statute  leaves  the  rights  of  inheritance  between  such 
adopted  child  and  his  natural  parent  the  same  as  though  no 
adoption  had  taken  place  as  to  all  property  not  inherited  or 
taken  by  the  child  from  its  adopting  parents,  and  does  not  in 
terms  or  by  implication  attempt  to  relieve  a  natural  parent 
from  the  duty  he  owes  his  child  to  care  for  and  support  him. 
The  aim  and  purpose  of  the  statute  was  not  to  destroy  or  impair 
the  relation  that  exists  between  parent  and  child,  but  rather  to 
preserve  and  continue  it." 

But  it  wil  be  noticed  that  the  Illinois  Statute  above  quoted  does  not 
relieve  the  natural  parent  of  the  obligations  which  it  owes  to  the  child, 
as  does  Sec.  3769  of  our  codes.  In  the  Matter  of  the  Adoption  of  Cozza, 
163  Cal.  514,  126  Pac.  at  164  the  California  court  said: 

"The  adoption  of  a  child  was  a  proceeding  unknown  to  the 
common  law.  The  transfer  of  the  natural  right  of  the  parents  to 
their  children  was  against  its  policy  and  repugnant  to  its  princi- 
ples. It  had  its  origin  in  the  civil  law,  and  exists  in  this  state 
only  by  virtue  of  the  statute  which,  as  above  stated,  expressly 
prescribes  the  conditions  under  which  adoption  may  be  legally 
effected." 

And  I  think  that  it  may  be  added,  that  the  statutes  relating  to 
adoption  should  not  be  construed  to  cover  conditions  not  expressly  pre- 
scribed therein.  Our  Compensation  Act  is  not  an  inheritance  statute 
and  therefore  I  do  not  believe  that  the  right  of  the  adopted  child  to 
inherit  from  his  natural  parent  is  controlling  in  this  case.  Also  one  of 
the  motives  for  the  passage  of  compensation  acts  is  to  provide  for  the 
support  of  those  dependent  upon  a  workman  who  has  been  accidently 
killed,  who  were  previously  compelled  to  be  cared  for  thru  charity  or 
supported  by  the  state,  and  to  place  that  burden  upon  the  industry 
responsible  for  the  condition.  In  the  case  of  a  child  who  has  been 
legally  adopted  it  is  possible  that  our  courts  would  hold  that,  as  the 
natural  parent  is  no  longer  legally  bound  to  contribute  to  the  child's 
support  and  the  adoptive  parent  is  bound,  such  adopted  child  should 
not  be  entitled  to  the  benefits  of  the  Act.  This  position  is  strengthened 
in  this  case  by  the  fact  that  the  natural  parent  was  ordered  to  pay 
alimony  for  the  care  and  maintainence  of  the  younger  child  amounting 
to  $35  per  month,  which  is  more  than  the  child  would  receive  in  this 
case  in  case  the  compensation  is  divided  equally  between  the  two 
children. 

But  our  Compensation  Act  does  not  require  that  a  surviving  wife 
or  child  under  16  years  of  age  shall  be  dependent  upon  the  deceased  to 
any  etxent  in  order  to  be  entitled  to  compensation.  In  some  states  per- 
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sons  Standing  in  such  a  relationship  are  conclusively  presumed  to  be 
dependent  but  in  Montana  they  are  not  classed  or  spoken  of  as  depen- 
dents but  as  beneficiaries.  By  Sec.  6  (p)  child  includes  a  child  legally 
adopted  prior  to  the  injury  but  such  an  adopted  child  is  not  excluded 
from  being  the  beneficiary  of  its  natural  parents.  And,  therefore,  I  be- 
lieve that  the  word  should  be  used  in  its  ordinary  sense  and  that  com- 
pensation should  be  paid  to  a  child  under  16  years  of  age  on  account  of 
the  accidental  death  of  its  natural  father,  although  such  child  may  have 
been  legally  adopted  by  another. 

Compensation  in  this  case  should  be  divided  equally,  between  the 
two  children,  under  Sec.  16  (h),  and  upon  the  older  child  reaching  the 
age  of  16  years  compensation  to  him  shall  cease,  and  the  other  child 
receive  the  full  amount.  Payment  in  one  case  should  be  made  to  the 
adopted  parent  and  in  the  other  to  the  mother  under  Sec.  9  (b). 

Respectfully, 

S.   C.   FORD, 

Attorney   General. 


ARISING  OUT  OF  AND  IN  THE  COURSE  OF  THE 
EMPLOYMENT. 

Industrial  Accident  Board, 

Helena,  Montana. 
Gentlemen : 

I  am  in  receipt  of  your  letter  in  connection  with  a  claim  for  com- 
pensation of  P.  Z.  Samard.  It  appears  from  your  letter  that  Samard, 
an  employee  of  the  Boston  and  Corbin  Mining  Company,  had  for  some 
time  previous  to  the  accident  been  working  on  night  shift  and  occupied 
as  sleeping  quarters  a  bunk  house  provided  by  the  company,  the  em- 
ployer, on  its  premises  and  used  exclusively  for  employees.  It  was 
customary  for  the  company  to  heat  the  bunk  house  during  cold  weather 
with  exhaust  steam  from  its  plant,  and  at  other  times  a  heating  stove 
was  provided  so  that  the  employees  could  build  a  fire  whenever  it  was 
necessary  for  their  comfort.  It  was  customary  for  the  employees  to 
build  a  fire  in  this  stove  for  the  purpose  of  drying  the  wet  clothes  of 
the  men  working  underground  in  the  wet  portions  of  the  mine.  It  was 
also  customary  for  the  men  to  get  their  own  fire  wood  for  the  stove 
wherever  it  was  available  on  the  premises  of  the  company,  usually  from 
the  odds  and  ends  in  the  carpenter  shop  of  the  company  near  the  bunk 
house.  In  this  carpenter  shop  was  a  power  driven  swinging,  circular 
saw  which  the  men  used  when  necessary  for  the  purpose  of  cutting  up 
wood  for  fuel  for  this  heating  stove. 

Upon  the  day  of  the  accident,  this  employee,  in  accordance  with  the 
usual  custom,  quit  work  at  2:30  A.  M.,  went  to  the  bunk  house,  slept 
until  about  noon,  got  up  and  ate  his  noonday  meal  and  then  started  for 
wood  with  which  to  make  a  fire  in  this  heating  stove  for  the  purpose 
of  drying  out  his  wet  clothes  preparatory  to  going  on  shift  again  at 
6:00  o'clock.  While  in  the  carpenter  shop  getting  wood  and  cutting  up 
the  same,  he  slipped  or  fell  against  the  revolving  saw,  which  severed 
his  arm  at  the  shoulder. 
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The  claim  being  disputed  by  the  insurance  company,  the  question 
presented  is  whether  or  not  this  is  an  "accident  arising  out  of  and  in 
the  course  of  his  employment." 

By  Section  16  of  the  Workmen's  Compensation  Act,  the  insurance 
company  is  liable  for  the  payment  of  compensation  to  one  who  shall  re- 
ceive an  "injury  arising  out  of  and  in  the  course  of  his  employment". 
In  referring  to  this  phrase,  our  Supreme  Court  in  its  recent  decision  in 
the  case  of  Wiggins  v.  Industrial  Accident  Board,  said: 

"The  phrase  quoted  and  incorporated  in  the  English  Com- 
pensation Act  of  an  early  date  and  has  been  copied  into  the  Act 
adopted  by  practically  every  one  of  the  states  of  the  Union  which 
has  a  statute  dealing  with  the  subject.  It  has  been  construed 
frequently  by  the  British  and  American  courts  and  the  authori- 
ties agree  that  to  warrant  payment  of  compensation,  the  facts 
must  disclose  that  the  injury  or  death,  as  the  case  may  be,  re- 
sulted from  (a)  an  industrial  accident,  (b)  arising  out  of  and 
(c)  in  the  course  of  the  employment.  In  other  words,  it  is  held 
that  these  terms  are  employed  conjunctively  and  not  disjunc- 
tively, and  that  the  burden  of  proof  is  upon  the  claimant  to 
establish,  by  a  preponderance  of  the  evidence,  that  all  three  of 
these  conditions  are  met.  The  authorities  are  too  numerous  to 
be  cited." 

It  was  said  by  Buckley,  L.  J.  in  Fitzgerald  v.  Clark  &  Son  (1908) 
^  K.  B.  796,  77  L.  J.  K.  B.  1910: 

"The  words  'out  of  point,  I  think  to  the  origin  and  cause 
of  the  accident;  the  words  'in  the  course  of,  to  the  time,  place 
and  circumstances  under  which  the  accident  takes  place.  The 
former  words  are  descriptive  of  the  character  or  quality  of  the 
accident.  The  latter  words  relate  to  the  circumstances  under 
which  an  accident  of  that  character  or  quality  takes  place.  The 
character  or  quality  of  the  accident  as  conveyed  by  the  words 
'out  of  involves,  I  think,  the  idea  that  the  accident  is  in  some 
sense  due  to  the  employment.  It  must  be  an  accident  resulting 
from  a  risk  reasonably  incident  to  the  employment." 
This  language  was  quoted  and  followed  in  the  leading  case  of 
Bryant  v.  Fissell,  84  N.  J.  L.  72,  86  Atl.  at  459-60,  3  N.  C.  C.  A.  585. 

In  construing  this  phrase,  the  Supreme  Court  of  Massachusetts,  in 
Re.  McNicol,  215  Mass.  497,,  102  N.  E.  697,  L.  R.  A.  1916  A  at  307,  used 
the   following   language: 

"It  is  sufficient  to  say  that  an  injury  is  received  'in  the 
course  of  the  employment  when  it  comes  while  the  workman  is 
doing  the  duty  which  he  is  employed  to  perform.  It  'arises  out 
of  the  employment,  when  there  is  apparent  to  the  rational  mind 
upon  consideration  of  all  the  circumstances  a  casual  connection 
between  the  conditions  under  which  the  work  is  required  to  be 
performed   and   the   resulting  injury." 

It  is  often  extremely  difficult  to  determine  whether  a  particular 
accident  arises  out  of  and  in  the  course  of  an  employment.  Lord  Lore- 
burn,  L.  C.  in  Kitchenhan  v.  S.  S.  "Johannesburg",  4.  B.  W.  C.  C.  at 
page   312,   spoke   of  this   phrase   as   "words   of  inexhaustible   variety  of 
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application  according  to  the  nature  of  the  employment  and  the  char- 
acter of  the  facts  proved".  In  Sharp  v.  Johnson  and  Co.,  7  W  C.  C.  28„ 
92  L.  T.  675,  ,a  direction  that  the  employment  only  commenced  when 
the  work  actually  began,  was  held  to  be  erroneous.  In  the  claim  of 
Gottlob  Joss,  Op.  P.  Sol.  Dep.,  C.  &  L.  Page  303,  it  appeared  that  men 
working  for  the  Reclamation  Service  were  required  to  carry  their  own 
wash  water  to  the  bunk  house,  and  as  several  laborers  lived  in  one  bunk 
house,  the  duty  of  supplying  wash  water  was  divided  among  the  men, 
and  that  the  claimant  while  taking  his  turn  at  supplying  the  water, 
slipped  on  some  ice  and  was  injured.  It  was  held  by  the  solicitor  that 
as  the  employee  was  required  to  occupy  these  quarters  and  was  injured 
while  performing  an  act  in  connection  therewith,  which  was  incidental 
to  his  contract  of  employment,  that  he  was  entitled  to  compensation. 
In  Sullivan  v.  Raisch  Improvement  Company,  et  al.,  a  case  decided  by 
the  Industrial  Accident  Commission  of  California  on  June  12,  1916,  3  Cal. 
I.  A.  C.  262,  it  appeared  that  a  laborer  employed  in  road  construction  and 
residing  in  a  camp  furnished  and  maintained  by  his  employer,  was 
injured  while  chopping  fire  wood  to  be  used  for  +he  purpose  of  drying 
his  tent  and  clothes  and  keeping  himself  warm  during  a  period  of  a 
work  day  when  rain  caused  a  cessation  of  labor,  wages  not  being  paid 
for  such  period,  it  was  held  that  his  injury  arose  out  of  and  occurred 
in  the  course  of  his  employment.  ,The  following  language  of  the  Board 
In  that  case  is  applicable  to  the  case  presented  by  you. 

"We  think  that  applicant  was,  at  the  time  of  the  injury, 
performing  a  service  growing  out  of,  within  the  course  of,  and 
incidental  to  his  employment,  inasmuch  as  the  men  who  tented 
with  him  would  soon  be  in  no  condition  to  respond  to  a  call  to 
work  if  they  suffered  themselves  to  stay  in  a  cold  tent  in  their 
wet  clothing  and  without  using  the  facilities  placed  at  their  dis- 
posal for  the  express  purpose  of  keeping  them  in  condition  to 
respond  to  the  call  to  labor  whenever  weather  conditions  per- 
mitted. 

"We  think  that  the  injury  was  proximately  caused  by  the 
employment  for  the  same  reasons  which  justify  the  conclusion 
as  to  "growing  out  of"  and  being  "in  the  course  of"  and  "inci- 
dental to"  such  employment.  He  was  hurt  while  doing  the  thing 
which  the  men  could  reasonably  be  taken  to  task  for  not  doing, 
if  they  failed  to  avail  themselves  of  the  facilities  placed  at  their 
disposal  by  the  employer  for  the  purpose  of  facilitating  the  work 
which  the  employer  had  contracted  to  do." 

It   was   said   in   Benson   v.   Lancashire   and   Yorkshire   Railway   Co., 
6  W.  C.  C.  at  Page  26: 

"A  workman  is  not  a  machine,  and  I  am  far  from  thinking 
that,  as  long  as  reasonable  use  is  made  by  him  fohis  intervals 
of  leisure  during  work,  he  cannot  enjoy  the  protection  given  by 
the  Act.  The  statute  provides  a  kind  of  insurance  for  the  work- 
man and  before  he  can  be  deprived  of  the  benefit  of  that  insur- 
ance there  must  be  a  clear  deviation  from  the  terms  of  the  con- 
tract of  his  employment." 
In  Von-Ett's  case,  223  Mass.   56,   111  N.  E.  696,  it  appeared   that  a 
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compositor  in  the  employ  of  a  newspaper,  who  worked  at  night  on  the 
10th  floor  of  his  employer's  building  in  an  ill  ventilated  room  which 
was  very  hot  in  summer,  on  a  hot  summer  night,  following  a  practice 
prevailing  among  the  compositors  in  the  room,  in  order  to  get  away  from 
the  heat  and  get  into  the  fresh  air,  descended  a  fire  escape  stairway  to 
the  roof  of  an  adjoining  building  belonging  to  his  employer,  and  fell 
and  was  killed.  The  Court  said  that  there  was  ample  evidence  of  a 
general  practice  of  the  men  who  worked  in  the  composing  room  to  go 
upon  the  roof  to  get  fresh  air  and  cool  off  on  hot  nights,  and  that  such 
practice  was  known  to  the  employer  and  that  the  Board  was  warranted 
in  finding  that  the  rule  was  not  enforced  but  had  become  a  dead  letter 
at  the  time  of  the  accident.  It  does  not  appear  from  your  letter 
whether  there  was  any  rule  of  the  company  against  employees  using  the 
circular  saw  in  question,  but  if  it  was  customary  for  the  employees  to 
use  this  saw  in  preparing  wood  with  which  to  build  a  fire  to  dry  their 
clothes  and  such  a  custom  was  known  to  the  company,  your  Board 
would  be  justified  in  disregarding  such  a  rule.  In  the  Massachusetts 
case  just  referred  to,  it  was  held  that  the  injury  arose  out  of  and  in 
the  course  of  the  employment,  the  act  of  the  deceased  in  question  having 
been  found  to  be  incidental  to  his  employment,  although  he  was  not 
actually  working  at  the  time  of  the  accident. 

In  Gonyea  v.  C.  P.  Ry.  Co.,  7  B.  W.  C.  C.  at  1045,  it  is  said: 

"He  was  doing  that  which  he  might  reasonably  do  at  a  place 
where  he  might  reasonably  be,  within  the  time  during  which  he 
was  employed." 

This  statement  is  equally  true  of  the  case  presented  by  you.  The 
facts  in  this  case  are  somewhat  different  from  those  in  the  Scott  Cum- 
mings  matter  in  connection  with  which  I  advised  you  last  June,  but 
the  test  referred  to  in  that  letter  can  also  be  used  in  the  present  case, 
which  is  found  in  the  case  of  Moise  v.  N.  P.  Railway  Company,  41  Mont. 
272-287,   108  Pac.   1062,  and   is  as  follows: 

"It  is  never  a  test  of  the  application  of  the  fellow-servant 
doctrine  to  any  given  case,  whether  or  not  the  injury  was  re- 
ceived by  the  servant  during  working  hours  or  when  he  was  at 
work  after  working  hours.  The  sole  test  of  its  application 
thereto  is  whether  at  the  time  of  the  injury  the  servant  was 
doing  something  which  it  was  his  duty  or  he  had  a  right  to 
do  under  the  contract." 

It  therefore  appears  to  me  that  the  claimant  in  this  case,  at  the 
time  of  the  injury  was  doing  something  which  it  was  his  duty  to  do 
and  which  he  had  a  right  to  do  under  his  contract  of  employment.  The 
employment  in  the  wet  portions  of  the  mine  certainly  contemplated  that 
the  men  should  dry  their  clothes  by  means  of  this  heating  stove,  and  his 
injury  happened  at  a  time  when  he  was  about  this  very  work,  and  I 
am  therefore  of  the  opinion  that  he  is  entitled  to  the  benefits  of  the 
Workmen's   Compensation   Act. 

Respectfully, 

S.   C.   FORD, 

Attorney    General. 
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NEGLIGENCE  OF  THIRD  PARTY. 

Helena,  March  22nd,  1918. 
Industrial  Accident  Board, 

Helena,  Montana. 
Gentlemen: 

It  appears  from  your  letter  that  an  employee  whose  employer  is 
under  Plan  III  of  the  Act,  sustained  an  injury  arising  out  of  and  in  the 
course  of  his  employment,  which  caused  him  to  spend  two  weeks  in  the 
hospital  and  to  receive  medical  attention  for  a  period  of  four  weeks. 
After  his  recovery  this  employee  regularly  filed  his  election  not  to 
take  under  the  act,  but  to  seek  his  remedy  against  a  third  party  not 
in  the  same  employ,  whose  negligence  was  responsible  for  the  injury. 
Both  the  hospital  and  doctor  have  presented  bills  to  the  Industrial 
Accident  Board  for  their  services  to  this  injured  employee,  advising  that 
they  would  not  have  accepted  him  on  account  of  previous  experience 
with  him  in  the  manner  of  not  paying  his  bills,  were  it  not  for  his  state- 
ment that  he  was  under  the  Compensation  Act,  which  statement  was 
verified  by  the  employer. 

You  have  requested  my  opinion  upon  the  question  of  what  disposi- 
tion should  be  made  of  these  bills. 

Section  6    (j)    of  the  Act  provides  in  part  as  follows: 

"If  the  injury  to  a  workman  occurring  away  from  the  plant 
of  his  employer  is  due  to  the  negligence  or  wrong  of  another 
not  in  the  same  employ,  the  injured  workman,  of,  if  death  re- 
sults from  such  injury,  beneficiaries  or  dependents,  as  the  case 
may  be,  shall  elect  whether  to  take  under  this  Act  or  seek  a 
remedy  against  such  others;  such  election  shall  be  made  in 
advance  of  the  commncement  of  the  action. 

If  he  takes  under  this  Act,  the  cause  of  action  against 
such  other  shall  be  assigned  to  the  State  for  the  benefit  of 
the  Industrial  Accident  Fund,  or  the  employer  or  insurer,  as 
the  case  may  be. 

Any  such  cause  of  action  assigned  to  the  State  may  be  prose- 
cuted, or  compromised  by  the  Board,  in  its  discretion. 

If  such   workman,   his   beneficiaries,   or   dependents,   as   the 
case  may  be,  shall  elect  to  proceed  against  the  person  responsi- 
ble  for   the   injury,   such   election   shall   constitute   a   waiver   of 
any  right  to  compensation  under  the  provisions  of  this  Act." 
Under  a  similar  provision  of  the  Washington  Act  it  was  held 
in    Stertz   against   Industrial   Insurance   Commission,    91   Wash.    588 
158  Pac.  256,  that  if  the  workman  is  injured  on  the  premises  from  the 
act  of  a  third  person,  he  has  the  absolute  right  of  compensation  from 
the   fund   provided;    but,  if  so  injured   off  the   premises   he   must   elect 
whether  to  sue  the  third  person  or  claim  from  the  fund.     It  was  also 
said  in  Pawlak  vs.  Hayes,  162  Wis.  503,  505,  156  N.  W.   464: 

"It  is  quite  evident  from  the  reading  of  this  subdivision  that 
it  contemplates  the  existence  at  the  same  time  of  two  remedies, 
either  of  which  the  employe  may  pursue.  He  may  invoke  the 
statutory  remedy  against  his  employer,  or  the  common-law 
remedy  against  the  third  person  who  by  his  negligence  caused 
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or  contributed  to  his   injury.     It  is  equally  obvious  that  these 

two  remedies  must   co-exist   in   order  to   give   the   employee   an 

election." 

There  have  been  a  few  cases  before  the  courts  involving  some  phase- 
of  the  statutes  of  several  states  in  connection  with  an  election  to  take 
under  the  Act,  and  the  subrogation  of  the  employer  or  insurer  to  the 
cause  of  action  against  the  negligent  third  party.  It  has  been  held  that 
the  employer  or  insurer  is  subrogated  to  the  right  of  the  injured  em- 
ployee and  the  complete  cause  of  action  passes  by  such  assignment,  and 
in  such  action  the  liability  of  the  defendant  is  not  limited  to  the  pay- 
ment actually  made  under  the  act.  Casualty  Co.  vs.  Sweet  Electric 
L.  &  P.  Co.,  162  N.  Y.  Supp.  109,  174  App.  Div.  825.  Such  cause  of  action 
is  also  assignable.  Saudek  v.  Milkwaukee  E.  R.  &  L.  Co.,  163  Wis.  109, 
157  N.  W.  579.  and  McGarvey  v.  Independent  O.  &  G.  Co.,  156  Wis.  580, 
146  N.  W.  895.  The  Legislature  has  the  power  to  require  a  third  party 
tort-feasor  to  reimburse  such  employer  or  insurer.  Grand  Rapids  Lbr. 
Co.  V.  Blair,  (Mich.)  157  N.  W.  29.  And  the  insurer  is  thereby  given 
the  right  to  enforce  the  liability  of  the  defendant  for  his  negligence. 
Turnquist  v.  Hannon,  219  Mass.  560,  107  N.  E.  443.  And  after  payment 
of  compensation  to  an  injured  employe  under  such  circumstances,  he 
cannot  then  execute  a  release  to  such  tort-feasor  so  as  to  preclude  the 
employer  or  insurer  from  suing  upon  the  cause  of  action  thus  assigned 
to  him.  Woodward  v.  Conklin  &  Son,  157  N.  Y.  Supp.  948,  171  App. 
Div.   736. 

An  application  for  compensation  constitutes  an  election  to  take  under 
the  act  and  such  injured  employee  cannot  thereafter  bring  an  action  for 
his  injuries.  Zilch  v.  Bonigardner,  91  Ohio  St.  205,  110  N.  E.  459.  And 
upon  payment  of  compensation  the  employer  or  insurer  is  subrogated  to 
the  employe's  rights  against  the  defendant.  Barry  v.  Bay  State  St.  Ry. 
Co.,  (Mass.)  110  N.  E.  1031.  Miller  vs.  New  York  Rys.  Co.,  157  N.  Y. 
Supp.   200.   171   App.    Div.    200. 

By  virtue  of  provisions  of  Sections  16  (f)  and  16  (h),  medical  and 
hospital  services  are  a  part  of  the  compensation  provided  for  by  the 
Act.  And  if  an  injured  employee  has  elected  to  come  under  the  Act, 
thereby  waiving  any  claim  against  a  negligent  third  party,  the  employer, 
or  insurer,  or  Industrial  Accident  Fund,  as  the  case  may  be,  would  be 
responsible  for  such  medical  and  hospital  services  within  the  terms  of 
the  Act.  But  if  such  injured  employee  elects  not  to  take  under  the  Act, 
but  to  seek  his  remedy  against  such  negligent  third  party,  then  such 
injured  employee  alone  would  be  liable  for  medical  and  hospital  treat- 
ment. 

I  presume  that  the  injury  to  the  employee  in  this  case  occurred 
away  from  the  plant  of  the  employer,  and  under  such  circumstances  as 
to  give  such  injured  employee  a  right  of  election.  From  the  facts  stated 
in  your  letter  it  does  not  appear  to  me  that  the  injured  employee  can  be 
considered  to  have  elected;  within  the  meaning  of  Section  6  (j)  above, 
to  take  under  the  act,  but,  has  elected  to  seek  his  remedy  against  the 
third  party,  and  therefore  the  above  mentioned  bills  should  not  be 
allowed. 

Respectfully, 

S.   C.   FORD, 

Attorney    General. 
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LICENSED  ENGINEERS  IN  REMOTE  DISTRICTS. 

Helena,  Monata,  April  12,  1918. 
Industrial  Accident  Board, 

Helena,  Montana. 
Gentlemen: 

Referring  to  your  letter  of  recent  date  enclosing  correspondence  from 
S.  S.  Ford  of  Ford  Brothers,  Great  Falls,  I  can  see  no  escape  from  the 
provisions  of  Section  1657  of  the  Revised  Codes  as  amended  by  Chapter 
30  of  the  1913  Session  Laws.  You  will  notice  that  the  exception  in 
case  of  accident,  sickness,  refusal  to  work,  or  any  unforeseen  prevention 
of  the  licensed  engineer,  is  limited  to  cases  where  the  engine  or  boiler 
is  operated  in  remote  districts,  and  these  buildings  located  in  Great 
Falls  are  certainly  not  operated  in  remote  districts.  You  will  notice  also 
that  the  last  sentence  of  this  section,  as  amended,  provides  that  it  shall 
be  unlawful,  except  as  stated  in  this  section,  for  any  person,  firm  or 
corporation,  to  employ  ani/  person  not  duly  licensed  as  an  engineer 
within  the  meaning  of  this  act,  to  run  or  operate  any  of  the  boilers 
or  engines  subject  to  the  provisions  of  this  act. 

From  the  situation  presented  in  your  letter,  it  would  appear  that 
possibly  this  section  of  the  act  would  work  a  great  hardship,  but  that 
is  a  matter  within  the  province  of  the  legislative  department. 

Respectfully, 
(Signed)  S.  C.  FORD, 

Attorney    General. 


PLAN   3,   CLASS   27,   NON-HAZARDOUS   EMPLOYMENT. 

Helena,  April   25th.   1918. 
Industrial  Accident  Board, 

Helena,  Montana. 
Gentlemen : 

It  appears  that  a  corporation  conducting  a  general  mercantile  store 
has  made  application  to  come  under  Plan  3,  Class  27  of  the  Workmen's 
Compensation  Act,  as  an  employer  engaged  in  a  non-hazardous  occupa- 
tion, and  that  a  few  of  the  employes  are  engaged  a  portion  or  all  of  the 
time  in  hazardous  work.  The  question  is  presented  as  to  how  such  em- 
ployer may  come  under  the  act  and  whether  it  is  permissible  for  such 
employer  to  file  the  joint  election  of  itself  and  only  those  employes 
engaged  in  such  hazardous  work,  and  thereby  segregate  such  employes 
and  bring  them  under  the  act  at  the  fixed  premium  rate  of  one-half  of 
one  per  cent. 

Class  27  of  Sec.  40   (a)  is  as  follows: 

"Antj  employer  and  Ms  employes  engaged  in  non-hazardous 
work  or  employment  hy  their  joint  election,  filed  with  and 
approved  by  the  Board,  may  accept  the  provisions  of  Com- 
pensation Plan  Number  Three.  In  such  event,  such  employer  and 
employes  shall  be  known  as  Class  Twenty-seven,  the  rate  of 
assessment  in  which  shall  be  ONE-HALF  OF  ONE  PER 
CENTUM." 
In  Keaney's  Case,  217  Mass.  5,   104  N.  E.  438,  4  N.  C.  C.  A.  556,  it 
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was  held  that  a  farmer  carrying  on  a  market  garden  may  procure  insur- 
ance under  the  workmen's  compensation  act  covering  his  "drivers  and 
helpers"  employed  in  the  distribution  of  the  produce  of  the  farm  without 
insuring  his  other  employees  who  are  merely  "farm  laborers."  In  W'^'ndt 
V.  Industrial  Ins.  Commission,  80  Wash.  Ill,  141  Pac.  311,  (cited  and 
followed  in  State  v.  Business  Property  Security  Co.,  87  Wash.  627,  152 
Pac.   334,   11   N.   C.   C.  A.   323)    the   Court   said   on   page   313: 

"The  business  of  the  Stone-Fisher  Company  was  within  tlie 
meaning  of  this  act  extra  hazardous  in  the  maintenance  of  the 
workshop  where  power-driven  machinery  and  men  were  em- 
ployed, and  the  deceased  himself  was,  at  the  time  he  met  his 
death,  engaged  in  an  extra  hazardous  employment  as  defined  by 
the  act.  If  we  could  so  construe  the  act  that  the  extra  hazardous 
character  of  the  employer's  business  was  to  be  determined  by  the 
business  he  was  principally  engaged  in,  we  might  accept  the 
finding  of  the  commission;  but  the  act,  as  we  have  seen,  recog- 
nizes the  fact  tliat  the  same  employer  may  conduct  different  de- 
partments of  business,  some  of  which  fall  within  the  act,  some 
of  which  do  not.  And  in  this  connection  it  matters  not  which 
is  the  principal  business,  and  which  is  the  incidental  business. 
If  the  employer  conducts  any  department  of  his  business, 
whether  large  or  small,  as  an  extra  hazardous  business  within 
the  meaning  and  defined  terms  of  this  act,  his  workmen  would 
come  within  the  class  designated  by  the  act,  and  be  entitled  to 
the  protection  of  the  act.  Such  interpretation  we  believe  falls 
within  the  letter  as  well  as  the  spirit  of  an  act  that,  because 
its  humaneness  and  declaration  of  a  new  public  policy,  should  be 
interpreted  liberally  and  broadly  in  harmony  with  its  purpose  to 
protect  injured  workmen  and  their  dependents  independent  of 
any  question  of  fault." 
But  Sec.  4  of  tlie  Washington  Act  provides   in   part  as  follows: 

"If  an  employer  besides  employing  workmen  in  extra  hazard- 
ous employment  shall  also  employ  workmen  in  employments  not 
extra  hazardous  tlie  provisions  of  this  act  shall  apply  only  to  the 
extra  hazardous  departments  and  employments  and  the  workmen 
employed  therein." 

In  Vaughan's  Seed  Store  v.  Simonini,  (111.)  114  N.  E.  163,  it  was 
recognized  that  the  same  employer  might  be  conducting  a  hazardous  busi- 
ness in  one  place  and  a  non-hazardous  business  in  another  place,  for 
example,  a  warehouse  in  t):e  city  and  a  farm  outside  the  city,  or  a  build- 
ing contractor  in  one  place  and  a  dry  goods  store  in  another.  See  also 
Marshall  v.  City  of  Pekin,    (111.)    114  N.  E.  497. 

But   in    Re   Cox,    (Mass.)    114   X.   E.   281,   the   Court  said: 

"It  is  clear  from  those  provisions  that  the  act  is  not  de- 
signed to  be  accepted  in  part  and  rejected  in  part.  If  an  em- 
ployer becomes  a  subscriber  he  becomes  a  subscriber  for  all 
purposes  as  to  (til  branches  of  one  Irusincss  with  respect  to  all 
those  in  his  service  under  any  contract  of  hire.  All  the  terms 
of  the  act  are  framed  upo.n  the  basis  that  the  employer  is  either 
wholly  within   or  altogether  outside  its  operation.     There   is  no 
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suggestion  or  phrase  warranting  the  inference  that  there  can  be 
a  divided  or  partial  insurance. 

The  practical  administration  of  the  act  renders  it  highly 
desirable  that  a  single  rule  of  liability  should  apply  thruout  any 
single  business.  Otherwise  difficult  and  troublesome  questions 
often  might  arise  as  to  liability  or  nonliability  dependent  upon 
classifications  of  employees  and  scope  of  their  duties.  Litigation 
as  to  the  line  of  demarcation  between  those  protected  by  the 
act  and  those  not  entitled  to  its  benefits  would  be  almost  in- 
evitable. Instead  of  being  simple,  plain  and  prompt  in  its  opera- 
tion, such  division  of  insurance  would  promote  complications, 
doubts   and    delays." 

An  examination  of  Section  40  (a)  of  our  act  discloses  that  the 
premium  rate  specified  in  Class  27  is  lower  than  in  any  other  classifi- 
cation. It  would  be  manifestly  unfair  to  permit  an  employer  in  a  non- 
hazardous  employment  to  file  the  joint  election  of  himself  and  a  few 
employes  who  happen  to  be  employed  wholly  or  paMiy  in  hazardous 
work  and  thn  pay  the  low  premium  rate  specified  in  Class  27  upon  the 
payroll  of  such  few  employes.  This  fact,  together  with  the  language 
quoted  above  relative  to  Class  27,  shows,  I  believe,  that  it  was  the  inten- 
tion of  the  legislature  that  any  employer  in  non-hazardous  employment, 
to  come  under  the  Act,  must  file  the  joint  election  of  himself  and  all 
his  employes  in  all  branches  of  any  one  business,  and  that  he  cannot 
segregate  his  employees  and  come  under  the  act  with  only  a  few  em- 
ployes. This  will  work  no  hardship  upon  the  employer,  in  a  non-hazard- 
ous business,  as  the  Act  applies  only  to  hazardous  occupations  (Section 
4  (a)  )and  he  has  therefore  not  been  deprived  of  his  common  law  de- 
fenses by  Section  3  (a).  And  the  premium  in  such  case  will  be  based 
upon  the  entire  payroll   of  such   non-hazardous  business. 

Respectfully, 

S.   C.   FORD, 

Attorney  eGnral. 


EMPLOYMENT  IN  VIOLATION  OF  CHILD  LABOR  LAW. 

Helena,   Montana,  April  27,   1918. 
Industrial  Accident  Board, 

Helena,  Montana. 
Gentlemen: 

It  appears  from  your  letter  that  a  boy  fourteen  and  one-lialf  years 
of  age  had  been  working  for  thirty  days  for  an  employer  engaged  in 
the  mining  business  when  he  suffered  an  accidental  injury  in  the  mine 
that  resulted  in  his  death  three  days  later.  The  mother  of  the  deceased 
boy  has  filed  a  claim  for  compensation  from  the  Industrial  Accident 
Fund,  the  employer  being  under  Plan  3.  The  questions  of  the  injury 
and  death  of  the  boy  being  caused  by  an  accident  arising  out  of 
and  in  the  course  of  his  employment  and  also  that  of  the  dependency 
of  the  mother  are  not  presented,  but  whether  the  mother,  having  per- 
mitted her  son  to  be  employed  in  violation  of  his  provisions  of  the 
Child  Labor  Law,  Section  1746  to  1754  of  the  Revised  Codes,  can  now 
claim  compensation  for  the  death  of  her  son? 
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It  is  conceded  that  both  the  employer  and  the  parent  have  been 
guilty  of  a  violation  of  these  sections  of  the  Revised  Codes  in  permit- 
ting the  deceased  to  be  employed  in  a  mine,  as  he  was  under  sixteen 
years  of  age,  and  that  both  the  employer  and  the  parent  are  guilty  of 
a  misdemeanor.  In  several  of  the  states  the  term  "employee"  in  their 
Compensation  Act,  with  reference  to  minors,  covers  only  those  minors 
who  are  legally  permitted  to  work  under  the  laws  of  the  State.  It  was 
held  in  Foth  v.  Macomber,  etc.  Co.,  161  Wis.  549,  154  N.  W.  369,  11 
N.  C.  C.  A.  559,  that  the  words  "minors  who  are  legally  permitted  to 
work  under  the  laws  of  this  state,"  used  in  defining  the  term  "employee" 
in  the  Workmen's  Compensation  Act,  are  not  to  be  restricted  so  as  to 
apply  only  to  minors  permitted  to  be  employed  in  the  precise  work  in 
which  the  accidental  injury  in  question  was  sustained,  but  are  to  be 
given  a  broad,  comprehensive  meaning,  so  as  to  include  all  minors  who 
are  permitted,  under  the  laws  of  the  state,  to  work  at  any  gainful  occu- 
pation under  any  circumstances. 

But  in  a  later  case  before  this  same  Court,  Stetz  v.  Mayer  Boot  & 
Shoe  Co.,  163  Wis.  151,  156  N.  W.  971,  it  was  held  that  a  child  under 
sixteen,  employed  in  a  factory  in  violation  of  law,  was  not  under  the 
Compensation  Act  and  could  maintain  an  action  against  his  employer, 
altho  a  violation  of  the  statute  was  a  misdemeanor  and  the  plaintiff 
misrepresented  his  age  when  he  was  employed.  It  was  held  that  he  was 
not  thereby  estopped  from  recovering  damages  for  the  injury  in  such 
employment,  as  the  statute  is  declaratory  of  a  public  policy  and  is  aimed 
at  the  master  and  not  at  the  servant.  Also  in  Hetzel  v.  Wasson  Piston 
Ring  Co.,  (N.  J.)  98  Atl.  306,  it  was  held  that  the  Workmen's  Compen- 
sation Act  has  no  application  to  a  child  under  fourteen  years  of  age 
employed  in  a  factory,  work  shop,  mill,  or  other  place  in  violation 
of  law  but  that  an  action  for  injuries  to  such  child,  based  upon  the 
common  law  liability,  may  be  maintained.  And  in  Pettee  v.  Noyes,  133 
Minn.  109,  157,  N.  W.  995,  the  Court  in  the  last  paragraph  of  its  opinion 
said  that  the  section  of  "the  Compensation  Act,  by  which  the  statute  is 
made  applicable  to  miners  'who  are  legally  permitted  to  work  under  the 
laws  of  the  state'  was  intended  to  exclude  from  the  statute  minors  whose 
employment  is  prohibited   by  law." 

On  the  other  hand  in  a  letter  dated  July  13,  1914,  the  Special 
Counsel  to  the  Iowa  Industrial  Commission  (Legal  Op.  Iowa  I.  C.  (1915) 
Page  22)  held  that  altho  it  was  unlawful  for  a  boy  thirteen  years  of  age 
to  work  in  a  factory,  yet  in  case  he  is  permitted  to  be  so  employed  and 
while  so  engaged  sustains  an  injury,  he  would  be  entitled  to  compensa- 
tion under  the  Act.  Also  in  Shanton  v.  Masterson  et  al,  2  Cal.  I.  A.  C. 
698,  the  Industrial  Accident  Commission  of  California  held  that  where 
an  employe,  either  wilfully  or  in  good  faith,  employs  a  minor  under 
the  age  of  fifteen  years  in  violation  of  law,  requiring  that  a  permit 
be  secured  from  the  superintendent  of  schools  before  such  employment 
be  entered  into,  on  such  minor  is  injured  in  the  course  of  his  employ- 
ment, such  minor  employee  is  entitled  to  compensation  for  an  injury 
notwithstanding  the  illegality  of  the  employment.  The  employer  can 
not  avoid  the  requirements  of  the  Workmen's  Compensation  Law  by 
urging  that  he  had  no  lawful  authority  to  employ  the  applicant. 
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It  was  further  held  that  where  the  policy  of  insurance,  issued  by 
the  insurance  carrier  to  the  employer  and  covering  liability  for  com- 
pensation under  the  Compensation  Act,  contains  a  provision  that  the 
statements  set  forth  in  the  schedule  of  said  policy  are  warranted  by 
the  employer  to  be  true,  and  one  of  such  statements  is  "that  no  person 
is  or  will  be  employed  by  the  assured  in  violation  of  law  as  to  age", 
and  thereafter  the  assured  innocently  or  wilfully  employs  a  minor  in 
violation  of  law  as  to  age,  and  such  minor  employee  is  injured  in  the 
course  of  his  employment,  the  insurance  carrier  is  released  by  the  breach 
of  warranty  from  its  obligations  to  pay  the  compensation  awarded  against 
the  employer. 

By  Section  6  (j)  of  our  Act  an  employee  or  workman  is  defined  as 
"every  person  in  this  State,  *  *  *^  who  *  *  *  is 
engaged  in  the  employment  of  an  employer  carrying  on  or  conducting 
any  of  the  industries  classified  in  Section  4  (a),  4  (b),  4  (c),  4  (e) 
and  5  of  this  Act."  It  is  noted  that  no  exception  is  made  in  this  section 
or  in  Sections  3  (d)  and  3  (g)  of  minors  unlawfully  employed,  and  also 
that  in  Section  10  (b)  reference  is  made  to  "injured  minor  under  six- 
teen years  of  age." 

But  in  the  case  presented  by  you  the  question  of  the  right  of  a 
minor  under  sixteen  years  of  age,  injured  while  employed  in  a  mine 
contrary  to  law,  to  the  benefits  of  the  Compensation  Act  or  of  his  right 
to  maintain  an  action  against  the  employer  is  not  presented.  The  claim 
is  being  made  by  a  parent  upon  the  State  Fund  for  compensation  on 
account  of  the  death  of  a  minor  son  whom  she  has  permitted  to  be 
employed  in  a  mine  in  violation  of  law. 

In  Hillestad  v.  Industrial  Insurance  Comm.  80  Wash.  426,  144  Pac. 
913,  6  N.  C.  C-  A.  763,  ,a  father  presented  a  claim  for  compensation  on 
account  of  the  death  of  his  minor  son  under  fourteen  years  of  age,  who 
was  accidentally  killed  while  working  for  his  father  in  violation  of 
law.  It  was  contended  that  there  was  no  causative  connection  between 
the  violation  of  the  law  and  the  death  of  the  boy.  But  in  the  opinion 
the  Court  said: 

"That  rule  would  apply  iZ  this  action  were  a  common-law 
action,  and  brought  by  the  father  of  the  boy  against  a  third 
person.  It  has  no  application  in  a  case  brought  against  the  In- 
dustrial Insurance  Commission  to  compel  a  payment  out  of  the 
accident  fund.  The  Industrial  Insurance  Commission  owes  no 
primary  duty  to  an  employe,  or  a  workman  in  any  industry.  It 
is  not  answerable  as  for  negligence.  Had  the  boy  been  injured, 
granting  his  emancipation,  he  might  have  sued  his  father  and 
recovered  under  the  rule  invoked,  but  here  the  father  is  suing 
the  state  and  asking  payment  out  of  a  fund  contributed  by  the 
industries  of  the  state,  and  is  pleading  his  own  negligence.  The 
burden  of  meeting  the  consequences  of  the  injury  to  workmen  is 
put  upon  the  industry,  but  the  state  has  not  assumed  a  statutory 
duty  to  reimburse  the  father  for  the  loss  of  the  services  of  the 
son  who  has  been  employed  by  him  in  violation  of  a  positive 
and  equally  meritorious  statute." 
It  would  therefore  appear  that  the  mother  in  this  case  can  have  no 
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valid  claim  upon  the  Industrial  Accident  Fund  on  account  of  the  death 
of  her  minor  son  whom  she  permitted  to  be  employed  in  a  mine  in  direct 
violation   of  the  statutes. 

Respectfully, 
(Signed)  S.   C.  FORD, 

Attorney  General. 


RE:    DEPOSIT  REQUIREMENTS  UNDER  PLAN  TWO. 

Helena,  June  10,  1918. 
Industrial  Accident  Board, 

Helena,  Montana. 
Gentlemen: 

You  have  requested  my  opinion  upon  the  interpretation  of  Section 
?,5  (g)  of  the  Workmen's  Compensation  Act.  This  section  is  as  follows: 
"Section  35  (g).  Within  thirty  days  of  the  happening  of 
an  accident  where  death,  or  the  nature  of  the  injury  renders 
the  amount  of  future  payments  certain,  the  insurer  shall  make 
a  deposit  as  herein  defined  with  the  treasurer  of  the  Board  for 
the  protection  and  guaranty  of  the  payment  of  such  liability  in 
such  sum  as  the  Board  may  direct." 

It  was  said  in  National  Bank  of  Ft.  Edward  v.  Washington  County 
Nat.  Bank,  (N.  Y.)  5  Hun.  605,  607,  "'Deposit'  is  the  delivery  of  a 
thing  for  custody,  to  be  redelivered  on  demand  without  compensation, 
such  as  a  deposit  of  securities  or  valuables  in  a  bank  for  safe-keeping." 
See  also  13  Cyc.  789-790.  The  following  is  from  the  case  of  Warren  v. 
Nix,  97  Ark.  374,  135  S.  W.  896  at  899: 

"A  deposit  is  therefore  in  law  as  well  as  in  fact  the  placing 
or  leaving  with  a  banker  a  sum   of  money  for  safekeeping.     If 
the  agreement  between  the  parties  is  that  the  identical  coin  or 
currency  shall  be  laid   aside   and   returned,   then   it   is   a  special 
deposit.     But  if  the   agreement   is   that   the  money   shall   be    re- 
turned, not  in  the  specific  coin  or  currency  deposited,  but  in  an 
equal  sum,  it  is  a  general  deposit.     In  either  case  the  money  is 
deposited  for  safekeeping,  and  the  only  distinction  between  the 
two  kinds  of  deposit  is  in  the  character,  whether  it  shall  be  re- 
turned in  the  identical  thing  deposited,  or  in  kind." 
I  have  been  unable  to  find  any  decision  holding  that  a  surety  bond 
can  be  interpreted  as  a  deposit.     Section  35    (h)   has  no  connection  with 
Section  35    (g),  as  it  covers  an  altogether  different  situation.     That  sec- 
tion simply  provides  how  an  insurer  may  be  relieved  from  its  liability 
to  pay  compensation.     But  Section  35    (g)    provides  that  in  cases  where 
the   amount   of   future   payments   is   certain,   the   insurer   shall   make    a 
deposit  with  the  Board  for  protection  and  guaranty  of  the  payment  of 
such  liability.     If  the  Legislature  had  intended  that  such  payment  could 
be   secured   by   the   giving  of   a  surety  bond,   it   would   have   experienced 
no  difficulty  In  expressing  such  intention  by  appropriate  language, 

I  am,  therefore,  of  the  opinion  that  the  provisions  of  Section  35  (g) 
are  mandatory,  leaving  only  the  amount  of  such  deposit  to  the  discre- 
tion of  the  Board.     This  is  supported  by  the  language  of  Section  35   (e), 
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providing  that  such  deposit  may  be  reduced  from  time  to  time  with 
the  permission  of  the  Board,  and  that  it  may  be  changed  or  renewed  or 
other  deposits  substituted  therefor,  and  providing  for  the  disposition  of 
the  earnings  made  by  such  deposit.  It  is  evident  that  a  surety  bond  was 
not  contemplated  as  it  has  no  earnings  to  account  for. 

Respectfully, 

S.   C.   FORD, 

Atto""iey  General. 


